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Sounp of trumpets blowing down the merriest winds of 
morn, 
Flash of hurtless lightnings, laugh of thunders loud and 
glad, 
Here should hail the summer day whereon a light was born 
Whence the sun grew brighter, seeing the world less 
dark and sad. 
Man of men by right divine of boyhood everlasting, 
France incarnate, France immortal in her deathless boy, 
Brighter birthday never shone than thine on earth, fore- 
casting 
More of strenuous mirth in manhood, more of manful joy. 
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Child of warriors, friend of warriors, Garibaldi’s friend, 
Even thy name is as the splendour of a sunbright sword : 
While the boy’s heart beats in man, thy fame shall find 
not end : 
Time and dark oblivion bow before thee as their lord. 
Youth acclaims thee gladdest of the gods that gild his 
days: 
Age gives thanks for thee, and death lacks heart to 
quench thy praise. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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WHAT HAVE WE 
GAINED BY EDUCATION—SO FAR? 


WirHovuT doing anything great, or new, or (for that assembly) very 
strange, the House of Commons makes itself more interesting this 
session than it has been for many years; and it does so in an 
entirely unromantic though most impressive way. Once more it 
has the semblance, even the reality, of an organised, independent, 
duteous convention for the debate of public affairs. It is animated, 
has opinions, halts here, advances there, and is so attentive to con- 
science and responsibility that the impatience of Ministers and the 
indignation of Whips at that sort of thing is displayed in vain. No- 
thing like it has been known at Westminster in the lifetime of two 
Parliaments, although those years included a long war abounding 
with dubitable matter and ended with the conclusion of an un- 
promised and unexpected peace. No doubt the House had its 
lurid hours, its passionate evenings occasionally, but its animation 
at such times neither meant business nor indicated the remains of 
will enough, capacity enough, self-confidence enough, to carry on 
the traditions of a Parliament once so commandingly alive. But 
now, after year-long evidences of lost independence and usefulness, 
the House shows itself as busy in comparing views and asserting 
opinion as ever it was at any time. 

It is a hopeful sign, and may flourish; and yet we must confess 
that it would appear more hopeful still but for certain peculiarities, 
and but for the consciousness that these peculiarities are ineradicably 
British. For what is it that has re-awakened the activities of the 
House of Commons so remarkably? An Education Bill. And what 
are the peculiarities that account for the awakening? Those that 
are indicated by the foreign philosopher who said of the English 
that they had one sauce and nineteen religions. 

The Education Bill is, of course, not a private Bill, but a measure 
of national importance. It deals with the education of children 
and young people all over the country, in the common schools 
appointed or to be appointed for elementary and secondary teaching. 
Such is its scope; and therefore, as soon as it is understood, or even 
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before, all the nineteen religions are a-start to make it their own 
as much as possible, or, by the same commission from on high, 
keep all but the bare bone of its uses from the other religions. 
So the satirist might say with as much of truth as satire needs. 
We can afford to be more just: the sudden animation of the House 
of Commons may be explained as truly with less bitterness. Bring 
down the religions of Great Britain to their right number, and still 
they will be found far more numerous than in other countries where 
popular education succeeds as it does not succeed with us. Allow 
for the exaggeration which enters into the most just dislike of 
sectarian jealousy, and yet it remains true that nothing of that kind 
can be more readily excited or become more rancorous than 
inter-religious strife. But when we see the religions fighting 
against each other for the schools, we should admit the tempering 
thought that they are not religions only. Perhaps with no very 
pressing consciousness in every case, they each represent an ideal 
of social life, of the right order of social life, and, at the same 
time, of national character. It may be said that this only means 
that the Churches mix politics with religion, as it is plainly seen 
that they do for their own service as religious institutions; and 
no doubt that is done—sometimes defensively, sometimes by such 
aggressive tactics as ecclesiasticism has found most fit. I rather 
mean, however, that inasmuch as the Churches that we know in 
England differ in religious idea, in concept of the relations of man- 
kind and its Maker, and not less in ritual and observance, they 
have at all times different ideals of perfection in social life, and 
different aspirations for the shaping of the national character. 

Now, if that be true, the awakening of the House of Commons by 
the Education Bill can be accounted for to a considerable extent— 
though not altogether, of course—without resort to explanations 
that gave Matthew Arnold so much concern and so little pain. 
Philistinism and the Little Bethel mind (oh, that he were with us 
now ! ) may come into the tale, as well as the ancient rivalry of creeds. 
The less respectable alliance of religious communities with Parlia- 
mentary parties, caucus-fashion, may also be at work in the Palace 
at Westminster. But the religions do no wrong when, in Parliament 
or anywhere else, they strive for their own social ideals, fight against 
the contraries thereof, or do their best to control the developments 
of the national character where (out of the home) it can be done to 
most effect : in the increasing multitude of schools, to wit. That, 
indeed, is obviously a patriotic thing to do, on one condition alone ; 
and though, with that condition in mind, judicial persons may point 
to the difficulty of being sure that you give to the new generations 
the right bent of character, it is no difficulty at all for the disputants 
of the Education Bill. They are sure. They are sure of the right 
bent, though even more sure of the wrong. Confront the old- 
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fashioned Protestant, Nonconformist or Churchman, with the new 
Ritualist, and the one with his trust in freedom of opinion and 
simplicity of thought, the other with his beauty of obedience and 
his soft warmth of mysticism, will soon tell you what the rising 
generations of Englishmen will be made of if certain persons get 
hold of the schools. 

Minds less regardful of sectarian influence will say that both 
Ritualist and Protestant are misled by overmuch consideration of it 
—that national characteristics are too deeply rooted in an old 
country like this to be easily changed; and there is enough of 
truth in that reflection to be very comforting. Yet the moment 
the question is raised the least sectarian among us knows at 
once which diffusion of influence through the broad channel of 
the schools he would prefer—the Protestant or the Ritualist, for 
example; and the chances are that he feels his preference very 
strongly. That is enough to inform us that trust in the stability of 
English characteristics is not quite satisfying even to the confident. 
And though it is true that the national character remains wonder- 
fully same-like after centuries of change and many incoming streams 
of foreign influence and foreign blood, it has passed through varia- 
tions distinct enough before now. The period between the heyday 
of Elizabeth and the death of the second Charles shows this ; though 
we need not go so far back for sufficing instances, or to see how 
much they are explained by the pressure, the withdrawal, the tyranny, 
the persuasion, the rigour, the fanaticism—what you will—of chang- 
ing religious influences. The variations of national character 
so occasioned may be justly called superficial and even partial, but 
only as the same thing may be said of ocean storms and calms, and 
their superficiality counts for little when they last for generations. 
And another thing should be remembered more particularly when 
we consider what it is, at best, that rouses a _half-defunct 
House of Commons even to the assertion of independent views. If 
the English people has changed but little from the time of Chaucer 
to our own day, the daily life of the people remained much the 
same century after century in country and town. Change in a 
slow course no doubt there was—change of an improving but not of a 
modifying character in the sense we intend at the moment. With 
differences that appealed more to the eye, perhaps, than to any other 
sense, the English peasant and the English townsman continued the 
old round of existence—till when? Till seventy years ago, or there- 
about: the time of three generations at most. Even then there 
was but little difference to their consciousness, nor for some while 
after. But now the whole world has changed for them as for us all. 
Every condition of their lives and every outlook from it has altered, 
with the promise of yet widening change. Therefore one com- 
prehensive explanation of the stability of the national character 
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disappears ; and it is while this goes on, with its good and bad 
as may be, that a great and widespread system of education for the 
people is introduced by the State. That is to say, another modifying 
influence is brought in to bear fruit according to its nature. 

This seems to me a reason for revising the claim of the religions 
to intervene in the first place from the ground of their differing 
religious principles, and in the second place from their various 
ideals of social excellence and the national character. The second 
motive should be preferred to the first, and the more readily 
because the first has other and ample means of gratification. The 
Churches should themselves allow that a great scheme of popular 
education, paid for by rates and taxes for a large part, and for the 
rest heavily and increasingly subsidised from the same, should be 
national in the sense of serving national uses, whether discriminated 
from religious uses or not. To parcel it into the hands of the 
various denominations would be well if it could be done suc- 
cessfully, by which I mean to the satisfaction of the denominations 
themselves. But the first purpose of a system of State education is 
not that it shall be so parcelled, nor even that it shall promote the 
doctrine or the sentiment of any one or all the Churches. Its first 
purpose is the secular good of the people, and of the people as a whole ; 
a distinction which I take to be of some importance. The immediate 
aim of religion, even when embodied in a National Church, is not to 
sanctify the State as a community but the salvation of the 
individual. When popular education was consigned to the 
benevolence of the Churches, the good of the individual was 
still the first thing in the teacher’s sight; and this no doubt 
strengthened the feeling, which I do not and can never quarrel 
with, that an unreligious education is bad. But the duties of 
the State are differently viewed, as they not only ought to be but 
must be as a condition of being carried out at all. The State 
addresses its thought and labour—employs its funds also—to the 
good of the nation as a whole, and not for the individual, unless as 
he happens to be a part of the whole. And if the State has any 
more regard for corporations, religious or secular, than for in- 
dividuals, it is because they have an aggregate importance, and not 
because their aggregation gives them privileges unshared by the 
whole aggregate, which is the nation. The right and necessary rule 
by which the State works and spends for the good of the people as a 
whole, and not for individuals, excludes no individual ; and there- 
fore, and because education has a multitude of uses, many next to 
godliness, the Churches themselves ought to admit that national 
education should be tried by the amount of ascertainable good it 
brings to the nation as a nation ; and that its being secular good is 
no objection. 

But there is extremely little to show their willingness to do so. 
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No doubt it is true, as we have said, that the interest of the creeds 
in popular education is not merely sectarian in the religious sense, 
but is also inspired by their various ideals of citizenship and the 
conduct of life. Yet, as the worrying of the Education Bill goes on, 
month by month, what revelation is there by the creeds (which 
supply nearly all the more eager disputants) of any but the 
sectarian spirit, either on its religious or the political-party side ? 
What recognition is there of the principle that a national system of 
education is for national purposes and should show that it works 
out to the general good? Very little meets the view in any 
direction—in Parliament certainly. Out of Parliament the most 
noticeable thing at the time I write is a ‘ Round-table Conference’. 
at Fulham Palace—a Conference all composed of State Church 
ecclesiastics, Free Church ecclesiastics, and Lord Hugh Cecil. We 
can hardly make a wrong guess at the purpose of the Conference: 
it was as if a number of gentlemen in disagreement as to their 
respective rights met to consider what terms of compromise were 
possible. Neither is the outcome in the least surprising. ‘The 
second meeting lasted the whole morning, but no result was arrived 
at ; and it is understood that there will be no further meeting of the 
Conference.’ Of course I know that at such a meeting there may be 
rights to discuss which cannot be disputed on the ground of usurpa- 
tion, temporal or spiritual, and that no one should expect to be 
surrendered. But with that and ail other allowance, this little 
Conference betrays as fully as a more startling thing might do an 
assumption too long permitted: the assumption of extra-political 
rights which must be satisfied primarily by any scheme of national 
education. .That the Conference came so speedily to no agreement 
only points the instance. 

It is the great fault of our Parliamentary institutions that these 
pretensions, so worthy of respect but for their rivalry and excess, 
are so rarely and weakly answered. The denominations are decisive 
at the polls; which is enough to explain the untoward fact that 
when public education is the subject of debate the controversy is 
carried on as if it were mainly the affair of what is called sacerdo- 
talism in Churchmen and the Little-Bethel spiritin Dissent. Hon. 
members for constituencies which do not expect them to take sides 
have an excellent reason for silence, however strongly they may 
hold to the principle which is so obviously the true one—that which 
is asserted in the foregoing paragraphs. To maintain that a system 
of State education should be designed for the common benefit of the 
nation, as in the first place a social and not a religious community, 
to insist that the test of its propriety and success should be the 
visible increase of the general good, would be an offence to all the 
religions more or less; a serious thing for hon. members, and 
sufficiently hazardous to keep less responsible men from the venture. 
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And yet there is plentiful reason for believing that, were the poor 
consulted—the mass of the people for whom State education is pro- 
vided and for whose individual good the Churches are so deeply 
concerned—it would be found that the national principle is not 
obnoxious to them. Evidence of that may be drawn even from a 
matter of common complaint against the poor. It is said that they 
do not care what religion they get so long as they get’ education 
cheap. If this charge is made against fathers and mothers who are 
not affiliated to any religious denomination, it is probably true ; if it 
is also aimed at some who were bred as Church-folk, Baptists, 
Primitive Methodists, it may be equally true; and yet the explana- 
tion may be no great reproach. It is no reproach to an ignorant 
man with or without an instinctively religious mind that he is 
unable to perceive any effective difference between the religion 
taught in one chapel and that which is diffused from another. Minds 
that are even saintly have never known more than as much religion 
as is common to all the creeds, and perhaps were never capable of 
receiving more. Minds there are in nearly every state of ignorance, 
and in quite every stage of culture, which instinctively reject all but 
those simple doctrines which no Christian Church can do without. 
And such facts as these show how guiltlessly poor men may accept 
‘any religion’ (we see now what ‘any religion” means) to get 
education cheap. But they show something more. Every one of 
this multitude of ‘indifferent’ fathers and mothers is an argument 
against the pretentious obstruction of rival creeds. However it may be 
cavilled at in them, their so-called indifference is rightful in the State. 
It deeply concerns the State, or so I think with most other men, 
that the education of the people shall not be dissociated from religion. 
But it is enough for the State that its children are grounded by one 
sect or another in such doctrine as every Christian Church must 
accept, if the parents of the childrenjare also content. And that 
should do something to smooth the way for a system of national 
education applied to the common good of the people as a social and not 
a religiouscommunity. But the time for that system will not arrive 
till Englishmen have regained on this subject also liberty of speech. 
If education be really the most'important subject of the day, as 
an incessant clamour of a kind asserts and as I have no mind to deny, 
the silence which the clamourers manage to impose on a majority 
that does not agree with them is the greatest misfortune of the day. 
In effect, the only voices that are heard are those of the various 
denominations on one hand, on another the voices of a large number 
of persons who, by persuasion of reason, or by excitements more 
readily come by, set no bounds to their belief in popular education ; 
neither to popular education itself. Of these, the first-named stand 
for the teaching of Christ and for liberty therein; the others, for 
an enthusiasm of enlightenment which is also an enthusiasm of fair- 
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play for the poor—for the prosperity of the country as a rewarding 
outcome. Therefore, should either seem to err by excess, how 
difficult is remonstrance! Remonstrance? It is hostility to Dissent ; 
it is hostility to the Church; it is denial of spiritual strength and 
comfort to such as need them most. Or, if otherwise addressed, it is 
dull and stupid grudging, ignoble, and shockingly behind the times. 
Therefore, remonstrance is silent. Public men fear to speak it, 
Governments dare not venture it, the Press will print it delicately 
or not at all. And so education remains in these hands: ever 
advancing in scope, in cost, under a seeming belief that nothing 
is wanted for a great success but a continuous sinking of capital ; 
never a completed or sufficing scheme of operations; always the air, 
decade after decade, of having not yet quite begun. Thirty years 
after the beginning, whatever question may arise as to general 
results—and only the very feeblest is allowed to rise—is answered 
from the future. Anticipation renders the reply. 

How is this? It is surely a remarkable thing that in all our 
education debates, within Parliament or without, the appeal to 
Experience is never heard. From the tone of every discussion it 
might be supposed that we have no such guidance. The truth is, 
of course, that we have had a long spell of experience in unvarying 
conditions and with unchanging purposes. But even that does not 
fully state the case. We have the much greater advantage of a 
series of completed experiences; so complete that they closely 
answer to so many repetitions of the same experiment in a laboratory, 
or, more closely still, to the building of so many ships and the 
launching of them, with opportunity every day of watching their 
behaviour at sea. By this time, four or five generations of Board- 
school children have passed into the ranks of the effective population. 
Roughly speaking, every member of the working classes under forty 
years of age has gone through the public or the Voluntary schools 
in new conditions increasingly educational. There are nearly as many 
generations of the changed product in existence as there ever will be 
in the same year; and ‘all under forty’ signifies that there has been 
no lack of time and occasion to test the worth of the change. If it 
is ever to show general results of consequence, it should do so now, 
as no one doubts that it does. Then, why are the general results 
never called in evidence—never inquired into or asked for even at u 
time like this, when a most significant ‘new departure’ is discussed 
and more public money is added to an enormous outlay ? I can think 
of no answer but that if anybody wishes to inquire and make known 
he has reasons for stifling the desire ; and that these reasons weigh 
more heavily upon Government men, in and out of office, than upon 
anybody else. 

But that is not a situation to be content with. For the general 
outcome of a particular system of education may not only fail to 
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justify the cost of it, by adding inappreciably to the common good— 
it may carry disappointment farther by providing a considerable 
balance of harm. Enthusiasm, which knows at once what ‘a par- 
ticular system’ means, cries out against so impossible a conjecture, 
though perfectly willing to believe that over-culture is ruinous to the 
future of many a University man whom grudging fortune destined 
for ‘the office’ or the shop. With a bow to Enthusiasm— itself under 
suspicion—we must insist that, a national education experiment 
being finished and complete, its yield of good for the nation as a whole 
should be appraised and made known. The business is passing from 
a dubious past to a doubtful future. It is being made over from one 
kind of directorate to another, with every token of anxiety to be rid of 
its responsibility to the utmost possible. That alone suggests the 
advisability of pausing a while to ‘take stock’ of results. It is not 
as if they were themselves evasive. We know exactly where to look 
for those that were hoped for most, and there is little concealment 
about some that were undesired. 

No hope was greater, no aim more intent, than those that were 
directed to the workshop. Popular education at a certain expense, 
more education at a higher expense, education yet more extensive 
and various at a still more liberal charge, was to be rewarded by the 
satisfaction of Britain’s greatest need—increasing success in com- 
petition with foreign workshops. Has it been so rewarded? The 
answer will be that, if it hasn’t, it is because the education of foreign 
workmen still maintains its superiority ; which is the justification of 
an ever-widening scheme of teaching at a greater number of pence in 
the pound. But that is not the answer required. Looking to the 
labourers and artisans of the present day who have had this training (all 
under forty years old), are they better workmen than their predecessors 
who had it not? They have learnt more and may read more, but does 
their superior schooling appear in their workmanship, as compared with 
that of their fathers ? Do they show more skill where skill is needed, 
more taste where that counts? Is industry more common, application 
more observable, emulation keener, conscientiousness more marked ? 
To sum up, is the output of the workshops bettered in point of clever- 
ness, taste, solidity, expedition, quantity, in general serviceableness 
to a country that lives by trade and is exposed to threatening competi- 
tion? Maybe it is, and perhaps so much bettered that only the 
wider and less rude education of the last thirty years can account 
for it. But, if so, the fact is in desperate need of certification. The 
general belief is dead against it. Governments make no boast of it 
on Budget nights, nor do School-board chairmen ever mention it (as 
they might be expected to do if they thought it would be credited) 
as earnest of the results achievable by another penny in the pound. 
The starting-point of State education is not so far distant but that 
many of us can remember the years before that time, when the 
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industrial virtues of the country were bragged rather too much, 
perhaps, but which could boast their generations of workpeople 
who, associated with a middle class itself less cultured than the 
employers of to-day, made magnificent play with the new oppor- 
tunities of an Age of Invention. And remembering those pre-Board- 
school times, we ask ourselves whether the liberality of which Mr. 
Cockerton is so jealous has made better citizens as well as better 
workmen ; whether it has done much to accelerate the then steady 
growth of sobriety, of public morality, social order, respect for 
the law and the officers of the law, and to extinguish the spirit 
which at different times has gone by different names and is now 
called Hooliganism. What answer would be given to these questions. 
by thorough inquiry remains unknown ; but as long as they are left to 
individual observation and judgment the verdict will be that the 
Board schools fall short of paying their way in this particular also, 
which is not a small one. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to look into 
matters of taste, and such as witness to refining influences. There 
is evident improvement here in much that relates to personal habit ; 
there may be more than meets the eye, and it is reasonable to think 
there is; but, whether this reform is derived for the most part from 
school-teaching, or whether from social aspiration and increased means 
of gratifying it, is a point upon which there can be little doubt. 
A fair proportional estimate would be, I think, 5 per cent. from 
the one source and 95 from the other. When we look to 
mental tastes, recollecting what the school-teaching has advanced 
to, it is natural to expect improvements considerable enough to be 
obvious. Such results might be found in music, for example; but 
in truth the music of popular songs, the street and music-hall 
songs, the strains thrust by popular taste into its piano-organs, 
have never maintained such an unspeakable sameness of drawling 
vulgarity as in the last twenty years. This so-called music, of which 
there was none within living memory, exactly corresponds with the 
new Cockney dialect—the basest conceivable. So large an amount 
of the good literature of bygone days is launched and sold for a few 
pence, together with masses of new and infinitely popular rubbish, 
and it is so difficult to tell how much of both goes to the reading 
public supplied from Board schools, and how much to the product of 
boarding schools, that no certain word can be said on that point. All 
we know is that here is the new rubbish, infinitely popular ; and that, 
in spite of the larger issue of the good old books, the language withers 
upon every tongue and under almost every pen. Its vocabulary 
dwindles year by year.’ Hundreds of words are dropped and die of 
disuse, hundreds more with the play of several meanings in them 
(these being the most precious, as brilliants are that show variously in 
different lights) are allowed but one, and that always the most 
hackneyed and usually a foisted meaning. And if this is not done, 
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as we know it is by the newspapers, as an obligatory concession to 
the new reading public, there is no reasonable explanation of the 
calamity. But why is the concession needful?—why, unless the 
millions spent upon the education of the people are méis-spent— 
squandered upon ‘subjects’ of no profitable effect upon the skill of 
the people as craftsmen, their worth as citizens, or on any other 
means of contributing to the general good of the State ? 

Remark of this kind is of course exposed to the double danger of 
seeming to grudge the working people the greatest advantage that 
can be conferred upon them by mortal aid, and also of seeming to 
accuse them. Heaven knows that I neither accuse nor grudge. Ifa 
man never builds a boat nor sails a boat, bakes a loaf, carves a stone, 
mends a shoe, makes a marvel of a silver cup—if he does no such 
work any the better for going through the toy ‘subjects’ of the State 
schools, he is not to blame. The blame is with the folly that 
wastes millions of money upon a dream that he will, and gives not 
a thought to the readingless, writingless ignorance in which some 
of the loveliest work in the world was done. Neither would the 
money be grudged if it served the working people ten times better 
than it is supposed to serve them, at the same time adding sensibly 
to the common stock of prosperity and credit. It is grudged because 
its excess, the excess of educational expenditure above a certain 
point, avails the people far less than is supposed by our all-conquering 
idealists and profits the country not at all. The higher teaching, if 
it should not be called the thinner smattering of the national schools, 
drops off from: most of the children as soon as it is applied. So 
much waste occurs, and there an end. It passes as a sort of joke 
that the same thing generally happens with the educated rich, but 
then they pay for the amusement. It is not with them the case of an 
organised system of waste established by law and charged upon rates 
and taxes. With other pupils of the State these smatterings remain ; 
no doubt to the advantage of a few, but to most with the result not 
of supporting them in their honest work when they have to earn their 
bread, but of disgusting them with it. That, however, with its 
consequences upon all manner of service, is a well-known tale, told 
many times with groaning. 

And when we consider the remedy question, we find that we can 
get no farther than this: all that goes wrong is explained by too 
wide a departure from the original design. An education in the 
‘three R’s,’ carried out thoroughly in every branch, but especially in 
the first (so as to import a full acquaintance with the English 
tongue), would have amounted to quite as much as is retained after 
leaving school in nine cases out of ten. Add to this a system of 
reading for the purpose of stimulating curiosity or nursing a natural 
bent, and it would be for most children a better education than they 
get now. But the exceptions—the boys of genius? Are they not to 
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have their chance? Such boys are sufficiently rare to raise the 
question of what it costs to sift them out; but it is a pleasanter 
thought that such boys have only to be given such a start as Mr. 
Forster’s scheme would have provided with a little enlargement, and 
it is enough. They will make their own way, and there could be 
little difficulty about providing special advantages for unusual 
earnestness and capacity. Under such a scheme the Voluntary 
schools would have carried on quietly and sufficingly, and with what 
avoidance of contention! Millions of money raised in discontent, 
and spent in disappointment and waste might have found profitable 
application—even for educational purposes, though of another kind ; 
and after thirty years we should not have seen a Government so - 
oppressed by the ever-mounting costs of an extravagant mistake 
that they are eager to be out of it—though they dare not say why. 
But ean there be any return to Mr. Forster’s scheme—any nearer 
return to it? It is hardly possible. The scheme could have been 
improved upon, of course, by greater thoroughness within its limits 
and a little enlargement of them as time went on. And with those 
differences it would have been a far better education for the greatest 
number in this country—which has its own peculiarities of mind 
and character, be it remembered—than that which has so far proved 
thoroughly disappointing: in some respects vicious also. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ANTI-BRITISH MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY 


Prince Bismarck used frequently to say that the British were 
better informed on relatively unimportant far-off countries, such as 
Uruguay or Siam, than on the most important Continental States. 
This lack of knowledge has probably been responsible for some grave 
mistakes of British diplomacy in the past, and, owing to this lack of 
knowledge, not to lack of information, Great Britain partly quite 
misunderstood Bismarck’s plans, partly failed to correctly appreciate 
their scope and future consequences. Bismarck, on the other hand, 
studied most carefully the character and aims of other nations, and 
was therefore able to make the best use of the ambitions, foibles, and 
idiosyncrasies of foreign States and their rulers, statesmen, and 
diplomats for his own ends. To his intimate knowledge of the lead- 
ing foreign persopages, and of the character of other nations, he 
probably owed more of his success than is generally assumed. 
Though in a lesser degree, this unacquaintance with Continental feel- 
ing and Continental aims and ambitions prevails still in Great Britain, 
and hence it comes that an important phenomenon such as the 
passionate hostility of the German press and people during the South 
African War fails to be fully understood or to enforce its lesson. 

It has been said that the hostility of the German people was 
caused by the German press, which had been corrupted by Dr. Leyds, 
and that the German Government, chiefly in order to pass the Navy 
Bill, providing for an enormous increase of the Fleet, rather favoured 
than discouraged those Anglophobe manifestations, which no doubt 
facilitated the passage of the Bill. This explanation is only partly 
correct. Besides, it gives only a secondary cause, and fails to go 
down to the root of the anti-British movement in Germany, which 
was strengthened but not caused by the war, and which appears to be 
neither of spontaneous origin, nor of the uncertain strength of a 
popular caprice, nor of ephemeral duration. 

Instead of reproaching Germany for the unchecked hostile atti- 
tude of her press and people during the war, and for the unflattering 
references publicly made to Great Britain by Von Biilow and other 
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members of the Government, and instead of complaining of the 
‘duplicity’ of German diplomacy, as evidenced by the one-sided 
interpretation of the ‘ Yangtze Agreement,’ and of the German atti- 
tude towards us in China, we should be glad that Germany has so 
plainly shown her hand, a mistake which Bismarck would never 
have committed. 

Up to 1870 the ambitions of the Germans were for national unity 
and for a leading réle among the Continental nations. Since this 
object has been achieved by Bismarck’s genius, and since the fabric 
of the German Empire has been consolidated and strengthened, the 
German horizon has rapidly been enlarged. Though not unmindful 
of her exposed Continental position and of the possibility of seeing 
her Empire expanding east, south, and west, by the absorption of 
the German population in the Baltic provinces of Russia, in Austria, 
and Switzerland, and of the ‘Low Germans’ of Holland, her ambition 
has grown, and is still growing, to become a great colonial Power. 
This ambition has been frequently considered by English writers, 
but so far Germany’s colonial aspirations have never been taken 
sufficiently seriously. They are usually considered either as a 
caprice of the Emperor or as the unpractical ideas of some German 
idealists. 

The facts of the case are that the population of Germany is 
increasing at an extremely rapid rate. The population of Germany 
within its present limits has risen as follows : 

German population, Average increase per annum. 

1840 32,800,000 be 

1850 35,400,000 260,000 
1860 37,700,000 230,000 
1870 40,800,000 310,000 
1880 45,200,000 440,000 
1890 49,400,000 420,000 
1900 56,300,000 690,000 


At present the German population is estimated to increase by no 
less than 800,000 per annum. German emigration, which accounted 
for the loss of 220,000 citizens in 1881, has sunk to only 22,309 in 
1900, but as a matter of fact this slight loss in population has been 
more than counterbalanced during the last few years by immigra- 
tion into Germany from Austria, Russia, and Italy. Professor 
Schmoller estimates that the German population will amount to 
104,000,000 in 1965, Hiibbe-Schleiden prophesies that it will rise 
to 150,000,000 in 1980, and Leroy-Beaulieu, the first French 
authority on these things, has estimated that it will be 200,000,000 
within a century. With so rapid an increase of the population in 
view, it becomes clear that the question of over-population, and of 
eventual emigration, may soon become a pressing one for Germany. 
But Germany is loath to strengthen with her emigration, which 
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earlier or later must set in in a powerful stream, foreign nations, 
her present and future competitors. Hence it comes that the 
necessity to provide in advance for future emigration is clearly 
recognised by the German Emperor and his advisers, by German 
business men, and by the people. The existing German colonies do 
not offer an outlet for the emigration of white men. Consequently 
the resolution has arisen to acquire colonies in a temperate zone 
wherever possible. So far the ambitions of Germany have not been 
well defined. She has set her eyes upon Asia Minor, where German 
enterprise has achieved much, upon Brazil, where compact colonies 
of German settlers exist in the southern provinces, and she used to 
look towards South Africa, where she hoped to acquire large colonies 
suitable for German settlers, with the assistance of the Boers. 

The craving for colonies in Germany is of recent growth. 
Bismarck, and perhaps his suecesser, Caprivi, as well, considered 
Germany merely a Continental power, and concentrated their energy 
on the building up of her industrial and agricultural strength. The 
most valuable of German colonies, including Zanzibar and some 
very valuable concessions acquired in a haphazard, half-hearted way 
by Bismarck, were readily given away under Caprivi in 1890 in 
exchange for Heligoland. At that time the colonial movement in 
Germany was confined to a number of impecunious and compara- 
tively uninfluential enthusiasts, and contained only a few business 
men. An hysterical appeal against this exchange was raised by 
Professor Fick in the advertisement columns of the Kélnische 
Zeitung, but in the news columns of this and other German papers 
it provoked comparatively little unfavourable comment. However, 
during the last twelve years the feeling which then prevailed has 
changed. Colonial enthusiasm has seized the whole nation, from 
the highest to the lowest. Twelve years ago official German colonial 
aspirations, where such existed, were tempered by the ever-present 
absorbing fear of Continental complications, against the possibility of 
which German policy had to find the counterpoise in Europe, and by 
the over-caution and reserve natural in a stay-at-home nation of 
moderate wealth, extremely thrifty habits, and of moderate business 
success. But during the last twelve years the centre of gravity in 
Europe has been removed—at least for the time being. Russia 
thinks more of Asia than of Constantinople, France occupies herself 
more with Africa than with Alsace-Lorraine. For the present the 
possibility of European complications has faded into the background. 
Besides, German wealth has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Germany has become the leading nation in the domain of chemical 
and electrical industries, she has supplanted English industries in 
many markets, she has successfully competed with British ships and 
shipyards. The fastest ocean steamers are owned by Germany, and 
were built in German yards from German material. Naturally her 
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appetite has grown with her successes. Having so successfully cut 
into British industries, British commerce, and British shipping, 
feeling fairly secure from Continental complications, and having 
acquired a craving for colonies, why should she not be able to 
secure outlets for her surplus population? And having so easily 
conquered British trade, British industries, and British shipping, 
why should she not also be able to conquer British colonies? This 
train of thought is only natural. 

With the growing sense of security as to her European position, 
as to her wealth, and as to her commercial ability, her craving for 
colonies has grown apace, but this movement no more emanates 
from a small group of uninfluential enthusiasts. It is now patronised, . 
nourished, and stimulated by the Emperor and his Government, 
taken up by the leaders of science and of society, and by the kings 
of industry like Krupp and Stumm, and spread amongst the people 
far and wide. Starting originally from below, it has now become 
an impulse and a movement from above. It has changed its charac- 
ter completely, and has acquired an immense and ever-growing hold 
upon the German nation. 

Nevertheless, this craving has not grown into a reckless passion. 
Mindful of her position ‘between hammer and anvil,’ and knowing 
that her fleet is not yet commensurate with her ambitions, Germany 
has elected to follow for the present a comparatively safe policy, after 
the motto ‘ Duobus litigantibus tertius gaudet.’ She wishes to keep 
her own hands free from risky entanglements with a strong Power at 
sea, but tries to profit from the differences of other nations amongst 
themselves, not feeling as yet strong enough at sea to take an inde- 
pendent line of action. That she wishes under those circumstances 
to embroil her chief colonial competitors with one another, setting 
America against Great Britain, or Great Britain against Russia, is 
only natural. From the purely moral point of view, her proceeding 
may appear reprehensible. From the political point of view, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that every nation knows best its own re- 
quirements, and that it has a right to choose the political means 
which appear most conducive to the end it wishes to attain, howsoever 
reprehensible those means may appear to other people. 

It has often been said that the German Emperor's feelings towards 
Great Britain are friendly, and that his strong family sense would 
prevent him from harming or trying to harm her. However, it 
should be remembered that, as Von Biilow said the other day, a 
German statesman must carry his heart in his head. It should also 
be remembered that the German Emperor encouraged Turkey to 
make war against Greece, where his own sister, married to the heir 
of the throne, will some day be queen, and that he did not assist 
that country in her difficulties in any way, in spite of his sister's 
entreaties. William the Second follows too closely the footsteps of 
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Frederick the Great, who considered himself the first servant of the 
State, to be swayed in the business of his Empire by family con- 
siderations. The time of the personal policy of kings and emperors 
has passed. 

That the policy of the ‘tertius gaudens,’ or shall we say of the 
‘ tertius expectans,’ defined above, has become—at least for the pre- 
sent—the fixed rule of German diplomacy, could be seen during the 
Spanish-American war, during the Chinese expedition of the Powers, 
and during the Transvaal War. Admiral von Diederichs hung about 
Manilla with a strong fleet, established obtrusively friendly relations 
with the Spanish, and exasperated the blockading fleet under Admiral 
Dewey, of whose business he took no notice, to such an extent that 
hostilities between the German and American fleets might have 
broken out had it not been for the timely presence of the British 
squadron. In view of this established policy of the ‘ tertius expec- 
tans,’ which it was only natural for Germany to follow, it seems 
astonishing that Great Britain should have concluded an agreement 
with Germany as regards China, which, if it had any meaning 
at all, was directed against Russia. That Germany had not any 
intention to alter her fixed policy of embroiling her competitors, 
helping neither, but standing close at hand in cautious expectancy 
in order to help herself, should have been clear to British diplo- 
macy before that agreement was signed. That this was not clear 
to British diplomacy, and that Great Britain was made to work 
for Germany in China is due to that insufficient knowledge of 
Germany on which Bismarck so often enlarged. On the other 
hand, the rapid discovery of the true meaning of this agreement, 
and of Germany’s reul plans and policy, shows the absence of the 
master-hand which formerly directed German diplomacy. A third 
example of this fixed policy of Germany we have seen with regard 
to the Transvaal. No State was so eager as Germany to encourage 
the Boer ideas of independence and to strengthen the Transvaal. 
On Mr. Kruger’s birthday German cruisers used to fire salutes in 
Delagoa Bay, Dr. Leyds was nowhere more welcome than in Berlin, 
Germany used to look towards South Africa as a possible future 
German domain, which she would have liked to acquire with the 
help of the Boers. With that object in view the attempt was made 
to acquire Santa Lucia Bay es far back as 1884, At the time of 
the Jameson Raid the clever, though not successful, attempt was 
made by the Emperor to form a coalition against Great Britain, 
and the celebrated Kruger telegram was despatched. However, 
this plan miscarried, as did also Germany’s significant intention to 
land marines in Delagoa Bay, and send them up to Pretoria for 
the defence of the Transvaal against Dr. Jameson. Sobered by the 
double rebuff to her impetuous policy, Germany set herself the 
task to unobtrusively strengthen the position of the Transvaal, 
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morally as well as materially, in order to put a thorn in Great 
Britain’s side. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein declared in an 
official despatch that the continued independence of the South 
African Republic was a German interest, and the Kaiser’s telegram 
to Mr. Kruger was described in some official organs us a ballon 
d'essai intended to test the attitude of the other Powers. The 
attempt to form a hostile coalition against Great Britain was 
clumsily admitted. The Transvaal was materially strengthened 
by the supply of German arms, and in thus strengthening her, and 
in setting her against Great Britain, Germany incurred neither 
risks nor expenses, exactly as she incars neither risks nor expenses 
in strengthening Turkey against Russia by supplying that country 
with advisers, officers, and arms. In both cases her proceeding is 
identical. 

The German Emperor has great personal charm and not incon- 
siderable resourcefulness. When his unfriendly official political 
attitude has given offence, he effaces the bad impression he has 
made by his great private amiability. The Philippine incident 
being four years old, he sent his brother on a visit to the United 
States on a nearly plausible errand, and followed up his atteutions 
to the President with an attention to the American nation in the 
shape of the present of a monument of Frederick the Great. Again, 
the insult to Great Britain by the Kruger telegram was condoned 
by a gift of the Emperor for the sufferers by the Indian Famine, 
and an amiable telegram to the Viceroy, quoting ‘ Blood is thicker 
than water’; by a telegram and gift to his English dragoons on the 
eve of their departure for Africa, by giving the order of the Black 
Eagle to Lord Roberts, and by his visit to England on the occasion 
of Her late Majesty’s death. Having discovered at the time of the 
Kruger telegram that, in case of trouble with Great Britain, France 
and her fleet would be found on the British side, the Emperor has 
since made the most assiduous and most flattering personal advances 
to individual Frenchmen, and has bestowed most gratifying praise 
upon the French nation for its great and noble qualities. 

German policy, especially with regard to the acquisition of 
colonies, is clever in a way. At the same time it is a little too 
personal, a little too impulsive, a little too transparent, and it em- 
ploys too great a uniformity of means. Hence it comes that German 
diplomacy is beginning to be better understood abroad, and that it 
may happen that Germany will find it in future more difficult than 
heretofore to make other Powers work gratis on her behalf. 

In Bismarck’s time, German Anglophobia already existed, but 
it was of a different kind. It was created partly to counteract the 
Liberal influence of the then Crown Prince and his English wife, 
partly to discredit the German Liberal Parties who pressed for 
Liberal reforms and fuller parliamentary powers on British lines. 
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German-Anglophobia of the present day is an unceasing violent 
agitation, and a constant preaching of the gospel that a war with 
Great Britain is imminent and unavoidable. In Bismarck’s time 
the spectre of an impending war with France and Russia was raised 
every time the Government wished to obtain a large increase of 
the army from an unwilling parliament. Consequently it might be 
concluded that the phantom of a war with Great Britain had only 
been conjured up in Germany in order to obtain the enormous 
credits required for her new fleet. But there is a difference between 
those two agitations. In Bismarck’s time the spectre of war with 
France and Russia was laid as soon as it had done its duty. The 
spectre of war with Great Britain however is raised again and again, 
and her defeat is continually preached to be an economic necessity. 
The intellectual circles have taken up the cry that in view of 
Germany’s increasing population she absolutely requires colonies in 
a temperate zone, that Great Britain is decaying, that the Anglo- 
Saxon races and Anglo-Saxon Governments are rotten to the core, 
that Anglo-Saxon nations brutally and wantonly attack weaker 
nations for the lust of gain, and that, driven by jealousy, they may 
any day attack and destroy German export trade, German shipping, 
and German prosperity. 

The impetus to this anti-British movement, which contemplates 
war with Great Britain and strives in feverish haste to build up 
a powerful navy, was given by the Emperor himself in some of his 
speeches, in which the underlying idea had to be clothed in some- 
what guarded though unmistakable language. His Majesty made 
a speech on the 18th of October, 1899, in which he said, ‘ We are in 
bitter need of a strong German navy. . . . If the increase demanded 
during the first years of my reign had not been continually refused 
to me in spite of my pressing entreaties and warnings, for which I 
have even experienced derision and ridicule, how differently should 
we be able to further our flourishing commerce, and our interests 
over sea.’ It is hardly to be doubted that the Emperor’s bitterness 
at his inability to ‘further our interests over sea’ was caused by 
the political situation in South Africa. At the time when he 
was speaking the Boer ultimatum had been despatched only nine 
days, and a strong German fleet, had it then existed, might no 
doubt have been able to further ‘the German interest in the 
Transvaal as an independent State.’ On the lst of January, 1900, 
the Emperor William announced in a speech his determination to 
possess an overwhelmingly strong navy, in the following words: ‘ As 
my grandfather reorganised the army, so I shall reorganise my navy, 
without flinching and in the same way, so that it will stand on the 
same level as my army, and that, with its help, the German Empire 
shall reach the place which it has not yet attained.’ 

Of course, these utterances of His Majesty may be described as 
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the unresponsible private views of the Emperor, but we find the 
identical views uttered by his responsible Ministers. For instance, 
on the day of the disaster at Magersfontein, the 11th of December, 
1899, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Von Biilow, said in 
the Reichstag in support of an immensely increased naval programme: 
‘ The necessity to strengthen our fleet arises out of the present state 
of the world, and out of the circumstances of our over-sea policy. 
Only two years ago no one would have been able to foresee in which 
way things would start moving. It is urgent to define the attitude 
which we have to take up in view of what is happening. . . . We must 
create a fleet strong enough to exclude attack from any Power.’ 
Again, a fortnight after the disaster of Spion Kop, Admiral Tirpitz, © 
the Secretary of State for the Imperial Navy, spoke thus: ‘ We do 
not know what adversary we may have to face. We must therefore 
arm ourselves, with a view to meeting the most dangerous naval 
conflict possible.’ Von Biilow said on the 12th of June, 1900: ‘ It is 
necessary that Germany should be strong enough at sea to maintain 
German peace, German honour, and German prosperity, all the 
world over.’ In all these official speeches a distinct hint is conveyed 
as to the probability of a conflict with Great Britain, from whom the 
supremacy at sea is to be wrested, and the regret is guardedly 
expressed that Germany cannot turn the British difficulties in South 
Africa to account owing to the weakness of her fleet. 

The Emperor and his advisers have thus given the impetus to a 
passionate anti-British movement, and to a feverish agitation for an 
overwhelmingly strong German navy. German officials, professors, 
merchants, &c., have supplied the momentum. The Flottenverein 
(the German Navy League) was created by Krupp on the 30th of 
April, 1898. By August, 1900, it had already enrolled 600,000 
members. In the spring of 1900 no less than 3,000 lectures had 
been held, and 7,000,000 booklets distributed. The movement has 
become national, patriotic, and irresistible. Even if the Government 
had desired to do so, it would have found it very difficult to stop the 
flood of gross scurrilous libels and cartoons which the whole German 
press was pouring out against everything British. The nature of 
many of the 3,000 lectures held in support of the creation of a huge 
German navy can be imagined. It appears hardly worth while to 
follow the train of thought of those lecturer-agitators, who simply 
repeated fantastic anti-British statements which they had no means 
of verifying, or who wished to ingratiate themselves with their 
superiors, regardless of the facts of the case ; but as regards prominent 
University professors and high ex-officials, neither ignorance nor 
servility can be pleaded in mitigation of grossly untrue libellous and 
malicious statements made against Great Britain. German Univer- 
sity professors are quite independent of the State, a German Uni- 
versity forming a quasi-republic within the State, and therefore 
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it seems worth while to follow somewhat in extenso the train of 
thought of some most distinguished and very influential independent 
men, intellectual leaders of German life and thought, in their advo- 
cacy of a huge increase of the German navy. 

Professor Schmoller, a prominent lecturer on political economy 
at the Berlin University, a member of the Prussian Privy Council 
and of the Prussian Upper Chamber, held a lecture in Berlin, 
Strasburg, and Hanover, which has been largely circulated in print, 
and of which the following extracts give the substance : 


In various States, arrogant, reckless, cold-blooded daring bullies (Gewaltmen- 
schen), men who possess the morals of a captain of pirates, as Professor Brentano 
called them so justly the other day, push themselves more and more forward and 
into the Government, . . . We must not forget that it is in the freest States, 
England and North America, where the tendencies of conquest, Imperial schemes, 
and hatred against new economic competitors are growing up amongst the masses. 
The leaders of these agitations are great speculators, who have the morals of a 
pirate, and who are at the same time party leaders and ministers of state. . . . The 
conquest of Cuba and the Philippines by the United States alters their political 
and economical basis. Their tendency to exclude Europe from the North and 
South American markets must needs lead to new great conflicts. It must also not 
be forgotten how England tried to wreck our Zollverein, how she tried to prevent 
us from conquering Schleswig-Holstein, and how anti-German she was in 1870.... 
These bullies (Gewaltmenschen), these pirates and speculators @ da Cecil Rhodes, 
act like poison within their State. They buy the press, corrupt ministers and the 
aristocracy, and Lring on wars for the benefit of a bankrupt company, or for the 
gain of filthy lucre. Where they govern modesty and decency disappear, as do 
honesty and respect for justice. Legitimate business cannot maintain itself, and 
all classes of society are exploited and ill-used by a small circle of capitalistic 
magnates, stockjobbers, and speculators. . . . We mean to extend our trade and 
industries far enough to enable us to live and sustain a growing population. We 
mean to defend our colonies, and, if possible, to acquire somewhere agricultural 
colonies. We mean to prevent extravagant mercantilism everywhere, and to 
prevent the division of the earth among the three world Powers, which would 
exclude all other countries, and destroy their trade, In order to attain this modest 
aim we require to-day so badly a large fleet. The German Empire must become 
the centre of a coalition of States, chiefly in order to be able to hold the balance 
in the death-struggle between Russia and England, but that is only possible if we 
possess a stronger fleet than that of to-day. . . . We must wish that at any price 
a German country, peopled by twenty to thirty million Germans, should grow up 
in Southern Brazil. Without the possibility of energetic proceedings on the part 
of Germany our future over there is threatened. . . . We do not mean to press 
for an economic alliance with Holland, but if the Dutch are wise, if they do not 


want to lose their colonies some day, as Spain did, they will hasten to seek our 
alliance. 


Another distinguished professor of political economy, Professor 


Dr. von Schiiffle, wrote in the Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung on the 
4th of February, 1898: 


The progress of our sea commerce has become so immense that Germany must 
be prepared for anything on the part of her rivals. Let us not deceive ourselves, 
The English, if they can summon up the necessary courage, will try at the first 
opportunity to give the deathblow to our commerce over sea, and to our export 
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industries: The Transvaal quarrel has made evident what we have to expect. 
Cecil Rhodes, Chamberlain, and their accomplices, are, in this respect, only types 
of the thought and intentions of present-day England towards new Germany. 
Great Britain will move heaven and hell against the sea commerce of the new 
German Empire as soon as she can. 


Another eminent scientist, the professor of political economy, 
Von Schulze-Gaevernitz, wrote in the Nation, the 5th of March, 
1898 : 

In order to strengthen the sensible and peaceable elements in England, and to 
confine commercial envy within harmless bounds, we require the defence of a 
fleet. ... The British Cape to Cairo idea is opposed to French and German 


interests, but German vital interests would be affected by British control of the 
still undivided portion of the world, especially-of China and of Turkey. , 


Then, referring to the rapid colonial expansion of Great Britain 
during the last decade, he significantly adds : ‘ But should in future 
the day of liquidation arrive, Germany must have the power to par- 
ticipate in it.’ 

The former Under-Secretary of State, professor of political 
economy, Von Mayr-Strasburg, wrote in the Miinchener Allgemeine 
Zeitung : 

Our national policy requires the firm backbone of a strong fleet in order to 
oppose with energy the brutal instincts of exporting countries, especially of those 
which export agricultural produce. Our commercial policy requires it in order to 


give to our home industries the certainty of the continued supply of raw material 
and of open markets for their export. 


These few representative utterances, emanating from German 
ministers of state and from prominent scientists, must make it clear 
that Dr. Leyds, though he undoubtedly influenced the German press 
to a certain extent, is not responsible for the passionate anti-British 
movement in Germany, but that it springs partly from the political 
aspirations of German statesmen, partly from;the economical ambitions 
of the German people. Whilst French malevolence was spontaneous, 
being caused by French sympathy with a small struggling nation, 
by the ignorance of the English language general in France, and the 
influence of Dr. Leyds, the German campaign of hatred and vitu- 
peration seems distinctly to have been premeditated, and to be less 
connected with the war than caused by Germany’s economic aspira- 
tions. Even now, when the whole world is rejoicing that peace has 
.been concluded, we find certain German papers desirous of provoking 
the Boers into future rebellion. Whilst official Germany has passed 
over the Boer question to the order of the day, as she did in the case 
of the Philippines, semi-official and other papers still stand by their 
forlorn hope. Thus the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, a very influ- 
ential journal, wrote on the conclusion of peace : 


The Boers have revealed to the world the wretched-state of the British Army, 
and proved that England would be no match for a Power of equal military strength, 
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but would collapse miserably. . . . The Boers will prepare for a fresh outbreak, 
and it is very possible that, unless the English manage to propitiate them, the two 
and a half years’ war will have been only the first stage.in the downfall of British 
rule in South Africa. 


The sinister intent with which this has been written is obvious. 

Seeing that the hatred of Great Britain is so deep-seated in 
Germany, and that it springs from the most dangerous motives, 
namely, economic ones, it is to be expected that the anti-British 
movement in that country is more likely to increase than to diminish, 
though it need not reveal its existence by noisy and violent manifes- 
tations as before. Though possibly outwardly quiet, the anti-British 
movement in Germany will be no less dangerous, and will require 
constant watchful observation. British diplomacy should in future 
be less trusting than it has been in the past, but it should also not 
rush to the opposite extreme and throw itself into the arms of France 
and Russia, as some people wish. Such a proceeding would be dis- 
tinctly undiplomatic. Instead, our statesmen should take some 
pains, and learn to understand a little better the true character and 
aims of Continental nations and of their leading personages, keep 
their hands as free as possible from definite engagements, and co- 
operate with one or the other Power, or a group of Powers, according 
to time and circumstance. 

So far, the brilliant activity of German diplomacy has borne 
little fruit. Instead, Germany’s allies and prospective allies have 
become suspicious of German designs. Furthermore, the situation 
in Europe has considerably altered since Bismarck’s time, and, per- 
haps owing to his disappearance, relations between Austria and 
Russia, and between France and Italy, are no more overcast, but 
have become normal, if not cordial. The raison d’étre of the Triple 
Alliance is rapidly vanishing, and the treatment of the Poles in 
Germany tends to alienate her from Austria, where the Polish ele- 
ment is very powerful. Besides, the proposed new German Tariff is 
arousing grave misgivings in Austria and Italy, as both countries 
would be hardly hit by it should it become law, and the fear, ex- 
pressed by many, that the new German Tariff policy may cripple 
German prosperity, and that it will serve to strengtben immensely 
the dangerously strong social democratic party of Germany, may 
prove only too well founded. Consequently it may be that Germany 
will find it necessary some time hence to abandon her larger projects 
over sea, and to occupy herself very seriously with problems nearer 
home, notwithstanding the possession of a powerful navy. 

O. ELTZBACHER. 
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One of the greatest features of the coming ages is the tremendous- 
destiny reserved to Russia. No country, not even the British 
Empire, enjoys greater opportunities. The scope of development 
offered to the Russian people raises visions of extraordinary things. 

Already, at the present day, the great Slav State plays a first- 
rate role in the affairs of the world. And yet, unlike the other 
leading Powers which have either attained maturity or manhood, it is 
in its infancy. It is shockingly misgoverned, the resources of its soil 
are scarcely exploited by-its population, which is plunged in ignorance 
and hebetation. It is easy to imagine the position Russia will occupy 
when, having passed through the stages of progress still open to her, 
she will constitutea nation of seven or eight hundred millions, provided 
with an efficient form of government and straining every nerve and 
utilising every invention of science in the pursuit of wealth. 

That this will come about no unprejudiced person will deny. In fact, 
it will take place in a very short time, as the calculation of time goes 
with nations. But, be the operation long or short, what is certain is 
that ultimately the Empire symbolised by the Double-headed Eagle 
so much more appropriately than the German, will acquire a trans- 
cendental station such as it is difficult to conceive falling to the lot 
of any other country. 

Manifestly a movement of retrogression is impossible on the part 
of Russia. We can only associate her with the idea of growth and 
progress. Numbering as she does already 140,000,000 inhabitants, 
she can defend her territory against any existing State. As a matter 
of fact, we know that none even remotely entertains the notion of 
depriving her of her acquired possessions. Thus, she may expand, 
but she cannot shrink. On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that 
her population will vastly increase, and that, by the very nature of 
things, her administrative, economic and intellectual condition will 
steadily improve, eventually raising her to the plane of the most 
civilised States. 

Let us enter into a closer analysis of the elements of the future 
greatness of Russia. 

The circumstances acting most powerfully in her favour are the 
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dilatability of her population and the extent and nature of her 
territory. 

It is scarcely necessary to demonstrate that henceforward 
numbers will govern the world. The increasing facility of exchanging 
and borrowing ideas, the universal character of science, are having 
a levelling effect which cannot fail to bring all the countries on a 
par in point of civilisation. When they have become equal in 
organisation and equipment, especially military equipment, the 
weight of numbers must of necessity turn the scales. True, wealth 
is not to be overlooked. But wealth is not so decisive a factor as 
numbers, if only because it is such a relative term. Besides, in 
the particular case of Russia, time will rectify any inferiority from 
which she may be suffering on this head. Im fact, it is one of my 
postulates that she will become overwhelmingly rich. 

The total population of Russia may be estimated to-day at well over 
140,000,000. At the beginning of the last century it was less than 
40,000,000. Thus, in a hundred years it has increased three and a 
half times. With the exception of the United States, whose rise from 
a nation of 4,300,000 in 1800 to 76,000,000 in 1900 is principally 
due to artificial causes, there is no example of a more rapid multipli- 
cation of the inhabitants of a country. Conquest accounts for it 
only in a small measure. It is essentially due to reproduction. 

This remarkable increase exists in spite of an appalling death-rate. 
With the introduction of a comprehensive system of sanitary 
measures in the Empire, and the extension of medical attendance to 
the rural population, the excess of births over deaths will become 
still larger. So that Russia may confidently look forward to a 
population of 300,000,000 in fifty or sixty years, after which the 
movement may slacken, owing to the usually depressing effect of 
prosperity on reproduction, but without ceasing to be considerable for 
a long period. In any case, both physiologically and economically 
speaking, Russia is perfectly capable of attaining the limit of eight 
or nine hundred million souls. 

It may be objected that, though certainly very bulky and destined 
to become several times larger, the population of Russia is not 
homogeneous, including as it does varied elements which are in 
conflict with one another, and thus loses much of its solidity. This 
is true, but. with reservations. The evil is neither so great as it 
appears nor is it permanent. 

There are in the dominions of the ‘ Little Father’ 55,000,000 
Russians proper. To these must be added 30,000,000 Ruthenians, 
who, for all practical purposes, are at one with the dominant race, hav- 
ing, in fact, voluntarily united their fate to that of the Muscovites in 
the seventeenth century. Thus the nucleus of Russia is made up of 
85,000,000. Around this centre are gathered 12,000,000 Poles and 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Lithuanians, the two forming an historically 
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united body; 10,000,000 Caucasians of different denominations ; 
2,500,000 Finns ; 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 Musulmans, whose racial 
differences sink in the common religion; finally 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 individuals of German, Hebrew, Mongol, and other origin. 

With the exception of the inferior races, who have all become 
resigned to Russian rule, the conquered peoples of the Empire still 
inwardly chafe at it, and would rise, respectively, like one man if they 
saw a chance of success. But they do not, and therefore they may 
be trusted to keep still. The trouble, if any, which their national 
aspirations cause to the Government is not greater than that which 
proceeds from the purely political and social agitation reigning 
among the Russians themselves, and which has its source in the- 
arbitrariness and stupidity of the methods of St. Petersburg. 

If, from the effect which the existence of a large extraneous body 
in the Russian organism has on its internal economy, we turn to 
consider the influence it exercises on its international position, we 
find that only in two contingencies, and these remote, can it be a 
source of danger: viz. in the case of war with Austria-Hungary by 
reference to the Letto-Poles, and in the case of war with Turkey by 
reference to the Musulmans. This requires a detailed explanation. 

The Caucasians, who constitute a pot-powrri of six or seven races 
not exceeding, as already stated, 10,000,000, cannot form an inde- 
pendent State. The only alternative to Russian rule in their case is 
Turkish. Being Christians, and very fanatical at that, with the 
exception of a small proportion of Tartars, Lesghians, &c., they prefer 
being under the sceptre of the Tzar, considering it the lesser evil of 
the two, and would co-operate with their present masters, however 
much they may dislike them, in a Turco-Russian war, the only one 
that interests them. 

The Finns, who are considerably less numerous, are, broadly 
speaking, in the same situation. If they escaped from the grasp of 
Russia, it would be to fall under the fist of Germany, yoked of course 
to the population of the Baltic Provinces, Courland, Esthonia and 
Livonia. Now, the attitude of the Teuton towards the races he has 
subjected is not, as appeared from the recent scandals at Wreschen, 
a guarantee of a happier existence for the Finns passing under the 
Hohenzollerns than continuing under the Romanoffs. Should the 
two Empires between which they are cooped up come to blows, they 
will remain neutral at the worst, and more probably take sides with 
Russia, owing to the extraordinary execration in which Germany is 
held by the populations of North-Eastern Europe because she has 
ever added insult to injury in her dealings with them. 

The circumstances are different in regard to the Letto-Poles and 
Musulmans. 

The former border on Austrian territory, where, lying in contiguity 
to them, exist 14,000,000 of their congeners, distributed over 
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Galicia, Moravia, Bohemia and part of Hungary, and who are 
governed by the Hapsburgs on a system of very extensive local 
autonomy. In the present state of affairs, nothing would be more 
agreeable to the Russian Poles and to the Lithuanians than to join 
the complex of peoples so liberally governed by Vienna, especially as 
this would bring together two of the three fragments of disrupted 
Poland. If, therefore, peace be broken between Russia and the Dual 
Empire, the former may expect the latter to receive cordial help 
from the Letto-Poles. 

Again, the Musulmans, who also form a uniform, if not compact, 
mass in more or less close proximity to Turkey, with whom they are 
in religious connection (and religion is all in Islamism), would see a 
great object in coming to her assistance. It is perfectly certain, 
therefore, that the renewal of hostilities between the two secular 
enemies would find them at the disposal of the Sultan. Even if 
they had no material advantage in doing so, they would support him 
simply because he is the Caliph and for the sake of the Green 
Banner. 

But, both Turkey and Austria-Hungary are weak, very weak. 
Neither will think of attacking Russia. Ifthey fight her, it will be 
in self-defence. We may be sure that when Russia provokes war 
with either, it will be with resources that will more than neutralise 
Polish help to her Western and Musulman assistance to her Southern 
neighbour. 

I think I have shown that Russia is less embarrassed than might 
be supposed at first sight by the want of uniformity in her composition. 
Such as it is, this defect is diminishing, and in view of impending 
changes in the Constitution of the Empire loses still more of its im- 
portance. 

It is diminishing because a system instituted by despotism is in 
operation, which is acting slowly but surely, and thanks to which 
the central Muscovite mass is absorbing the outlying elements. 
The weapons accessible to unblushing autocracy such as exists in 
Russia are irresistible, whatever may be said to the contrary, in an 
enterprise of this kind. The Imperial legislation, brushing aside 
with superb indifference to foreign opinion all considerations o1 
elementary justice and humanity, has placed those of the subject 
races which give the Government greatest concern in the alternative 
either of fusing with their conquerors or sacrificing the most precious 
material interests of man. In Poland, where the inhabitants are 
entirely Catholic, the law discriminates between Papist and Ortho- 
dox in matters relating to the exercise of commerce, industry, 
and, what is more oppressive in a Slav country, agriculture. The 
attachment of the Slav peasant to the earth is as passionate as that 
of the French. The fear of the Polish and Lithuanian tillers of the 
soil of losing their plots of ground, or being unable to transmit them 
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to their children, is bringing them to terms. For the sake of the 
beloved glebe, they will renounce their religion even, which is the 
first and greatest step to denationalisation in that part of the world. 

Apart from indirect measures of Russification, the Government has 
recourse to direct and open ones consisting of violence. Conversion 
to orthodoxy is carried on at the point of the bayonet and the end 
of the knout. On the other hand, the Polish language is rigorously 
ostracised, the use of it in public being treated as a criminal 
offence. 

This shameful campaign is producing very tangible results. Only 
sixteen to seventeen million individuals out of thirty millions, which 
on the basis of the Slav rate of reproduction ought to represent atthe - 
very lowest the Letto-Polish population of to-day, have survived the 
dissolving process. The core of the mass still remains. But the 
Russian corrodent is eating away its edges. It is a fact that the 
ethnic frontiers of Poland to the east have receded. 

The only possibility of arresting the evil is to be found in the 
substitution of liberal principles of government for despotism in 
Russia. It is lucky for the threatened race that there is every 
chance, nay absolute certainty, that this change will come to pass, 
and that at no remote period. This is a special aspect of the subject 
of this article with which I deal further on. 

The Musulmans, though on a par with the Poles in their capacity 
—their relative capacity—to endanger Russia’s international 
position, have not been yet brought under the roller. This does 
not signify in the least that they are to be spared for some reason or 
other, or that the Government despairs of reducing to the common 
denominator a people sustained by a religious feeling of extraordi- 
nary intensity. Judging by the fate of the Tartars, of whom Russia 
has absorbed many millions, even Islamism is not an obstacle to 
her dissolving action. The explanation of her apparently lenient 
attitude towards the Khanates in the matter of nationality is simply 
that she cannot yet bring the Muscovite acid to bear properly on 
them, owing to geographical conditions. But when the empty 
spaces intervening between European Russia and Khiva-Boukhara 
have filled up with Cossack colonists, the attack will be made with 
ferocious energy. For the Russian Musulmans there is no hope of 
escape from extinction. 

The Caucasus and Finland being, as already explained, con- 
sidered harmless, so far as the relations of Russia with other 
Powers are concerned, and assimilated for the rest to the ordinary 
Russian malcontents, have not had the honour so far of occupying 
much of the time of the Bureau of nationalities of the Imperial 
Chancellery. Their turn, however, is not far off. Failing other 
grounds, their Russification will be undertaken as a matter of 
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principle. In reality there are special reasons why it should be 
done in the case of the Grand Duchy. 

The Russian Government was placed in a dilemma in regard to 
this country. It had either to respect the Finnish Constitution and 
allow it to act as an additional incentive and argument to the 
Russians proper in their campaign for freedom, or to suppress it and 
lose the loyalty of the despoiled people, which was very real. It 
preferred to adopt the latter course, practically I mean, because the 
forms of liberty are still maintained in Finland. Now, though the 
desperate resentment of the inhabitants cannot react on the security 
of the Empire, the retention of their nationality can only inflame 
the opposition to the authorities to which they are henceforward 
committed. To suppress by means of Russification this special focus 
of ill-feeling in the Empire will be an irresistible temptation to the 
Tzar’s Ministers. 

The inferior races inhabiting Russia, such as Kalmoucks, 
Samoyeds, Tchouvaches, &c., require no special handling to dis- 
appear in the dominant mass. Contact with it is enough to produce 
this result. Ethnically there is no obstacle to the fusion. The 
thick strain of Mongol blood which already characterises the 
Muscovite bridges over, in his case, the distance separating the 
White man from the Yellow. 

In this connection it may not be irrelevant to point to the 
absurdity of taunting the Russian people with their semi-Asiatic 
composition. All the great races of the world are of mixed origin. 
No doubt, considered separately, Tartar blood is an inferior element, 
but it was precisely the sort of ingredient suited to the requirements 
of the Slav liquid which, in its Aryan purity, is too light and 
effervescent. A nobler admixture would not have given it the body 
and weight it lacked. It is childish, therefore, in the Poles, for 
instance, to claim superiority over the Russians by reason of their 
freedom from alloy, when it is evidently that very absence of some 
stiffening material in their make which accounts for their political 
failure, the worst that can befall a nation, and, on the contrary, its 
presence in the composition of their rivals which has procured them 
their successes as a state. 

To sum up the first part of my proposition, Russia disposes 
already, and will dispose more and more, of the decisive advantage of 
numbers. Any detraction from this condition caused by want of 
uniformity will decrease with time, and so far as the possibility for 
Poland of retaining her identity is concerned, it will not interfere 
with the smoothness of the Empire’s existence, as I shall presently 
explain. 

I now come to the description of Russia’s second source of great- 
ness : her territory. 

The dominions of the Tsar extend over an area of 8,644,000 
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square miles, which represents an enormous space in which to move 
and develope. The British Empire is even larger, but it is not more 
valuable. Both in agricultural and mineral resources Russia stands 
supreme, at least potentially. If she has neglected so far to give life 
to the dormant powers of her soil, she need not regret it overmuch. 
She may take consolation in the reflection that her past indolence 
will turn to the advantage of the future, as it has left her more to 
last upon. 

The fertility of the greater part of European Russia is well 
known. Even under the present primitive system of cultivation she 
constitutes one of the granaries of the world. As methods improve, 
as hands and appliances multiply, her production of cereals and . 
other fruits of the earth, used for feeding, clothing, or other purposes, 
will become prodigious. But, large as is her capacity in this respect, 
it does not approach that of Siberia, which is traversed latitudinally 
by a broad zone of country capable of producing in abundance every 
kind of plant peculiar to temperate regions, especially wheat, and 
where, added to the privileged nature of the soil, exists a climate 
which in many districts permits of two harvests in the year. In her 
Central-Asiatic possessions, on the other hand, Russia has immense 
scope for the cultivation of subtropical products, notably cotton. 
Thus, not only is Russia free from all concern regarding most of 
those wants which are satisfied by the stimulation of the soil, but 
she can rely upon an immense surplus of supplies for sale. 

Her wealth in forests is only inferior to that of tropical countries, 

As to the contents of her sub-soil, they are, according to irrefrag- 
able testimony, of a variety which includes nearly every kind of 
useful or precious mineral, and exist in a quantity which many 
centuries of intense exploitation in the service of humanity will not 
exhaust. 

We have now to consider what is perhaps the greatest superiority 
of Russia over all the other Empires except the Chinese. From end 
to end Russia is one uninterrupted stretch of territory. To appreciate 
the manner in which this circumstance works, we have only to 
compare Russia to some other dominion differently situated in this 
respect. The French and German rules are evidently not worth 
selecting, because they exist under conditions which do not provide 
a high type of empire. The British, founded as it is, in such 
a great measure, on unity of race, is of course the best set-off to 
the Russian case. 

What is the spectacle offered by the British Empire as a result 
of its fragmentary state? It is, in the first place, that of a serious 
form of weakness in the matter of common defence and supply, 
owing to the delays and dangers of transportation by sea. Great 
Britain has, it is true, carried over to South Africa and maintained 
there—a distance of 6,000 miles—an army of more than 250,000 
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men, in a way which no other Power could even remotely approach. 
But what does this mean? Only this: that, developing according 
to the circumstances of her situation, she has brought to a high 
degree of perfection that mode of transport upon which she has been 
made to depend by fate. It does not signify in the least that she 
would not be far better off if she could use locomotives instead of 
ships for purposes of military and economic communication. 

In the second place, we see Canada, Australasia and South Africa 
enjoying practically independence whatever their nominal status 
may be. Now, admitting this to be a condition of greater progress 
in each section, it is, in return, a source of confusion and weakness to 
the whole, which outweighs the former advantage. 

Division of management has produced in an Empire calling itselt 
united such anomalies as fiscal barriers between its different parts, 
conflicting marriage laws, and striking inequality in the distribution 
of naval and military charges. On the other hand, it interferes 
strongly with uniformity and concentration of purpose in foreign 
policy. 

We are told that worse things would have happened if the mother 
country had withheld self-government from the colonies. Precisely so. 

It is true that a strong reaction has set in of late years which 
has received additional impulse from the South African war. On 
both sides strenuous efforts are being made to revert to greater 
community of political life. Of course, where there is a will there 
is a way. Much can and will be done in the desired sense, but it 
is admitted on all hands that the problem, resulting as it does from 
the nature of things, presents tremendous difficulties. The solution, 
in fact, will consist in the substitution of artificial for natural ar- 
rangements. These will be necessarily incomplete and of a fragile 
nature requiring excessively delicate handling. Above all, how 
long will they last? Only so long as the necessity on the part of 
the parent State and its offshoots to cling to one another for mutual 
protection. When Australasia, when South Africa, when Canada 
have become, as they must become in a comparatively short time, 
countries with twenty times their present population and wealth, 
and able, as such, to hold their own against all comers, does one 
believe that they will continue to live in organic union with Great 
Britain or one another, or that, if their vital interest points in that 
direction—and why may it not ?—they will not even turn against 
the mother or sister nations ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not committing here the 
impertinence or stupidity to insinuate that the British race has no 
future before it. No one can be blind to the fact that tremendous 
fortunes are in store for it which will make its name even more 
glorious than it has been. But I boldly maintain, without fear of 
contradiction or resentment on the part of any reasonable English- 
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man, or Scotchman, or Colonial, that it will develop in sections 
which will ultimately lose connection with one another. There will 
be a great and prosperous Anglo-Saxon Empire in Australia, another 
in Africa, a third in Canada, each of which will be a monument 
sufficient in itself to perpetuate, for all times, British greatness. 
But the supreme satisfaction of belonging at the same time to all 
three will be denied to the Britisher of the future. 

How does it stand with Russia? Continuity of territory has 
visibly saved her from all these most serious drawbacks, without, on 
the other hand, being the source of any great disadvantage to her 
in another direction. 

It will be perhaps contended that she may also break up into 
sections. The example of the Chinese Empire is there to prove 
that, when not divided by the sea, the different parts of a country, 
however extensive it may be, and however large its population, can 
act in close union for an indefinite period. 

Unity of race is an indispensable condition to this, but besides 
being susceptible of attainment artificially it need not be perfect. A 
new force is manifestly in elaboration which will bring together, on 
the principle of federation, all peoples simply related to one another. 
So that we may expect the formation in the future of even larger 
political aggregates than the biggest of to-day. But the foundation 
to this state of things is essentially territorial contiguity. The sea, 
on the contrary, separates, gradually dissolving the closest ties of 
blood relationship. 

Looking at these two forces working simultaneously, the former 
being supplemented by the existence of the right of the strongest, 
we may be even tempted to conclude that the political divisions of 
humanity are meant eventually to correspond to those of the globe 
into continents. A universal empire is impossible, but we can 
conceive of the reduction of the present variety of dominions to four : 
a European-Asiatic, an American, an Australian, and an African. 

Thus, the worst that can happen to Russia in the way of relaxa- 
tion of organisation is that she will have to adopt federation. But 
federation in her case need not be looser than that of the United 
States, if even so much, and this would mean quite a different thing 
from the system of that name which is practicable in connection 
with the British Empire. 

No, it is idle to deny it, territcrial unity is a tremendous asset 
in the hands of empire. Thanks to its possession, the Russian 
will continue indefinitely to be a member of the undivided mass 
of his race, centering in his person all its accumulated glories. 

I now should like to say a word about the capacity of the 
Russian to enter into an active economic life—a point of great 
importance evidently. 

I grant at the outset that the Russian does not possess the 
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business instinct. But, whatever may have been the case in olden 
times, activity in trade and industry does not depend to-day on 
natural inclination, but on education and freedom, combined of 
course with opportunities. In this connection I need only quote 
Germany. 

Of opportunities Russia has more than enough. Liberty and 
education she has none. But her destitution in this respect cannot 
last long. ‘This brings me to the subject of the constitution of the 
Empire. 

Russia has undoubtedly derived great advantages from the 
autocratic régime, but it is clear that to-day she requires something 
less absolute. The effervescence reigning throughout European 
Russia is a proof that the country itself feels the pressing necessity 
of modifying its institutions in a liberal sense. 

When a people has made up its mind to provide itself with free 
institutions, no opposition of the constituted authorities can be of 
longyavail. The present form of government in Russia is doomed. 
It may last another five, ten, or twenty years, but not much more. 
In all probability our generation will see a limited monarehy estab- 
lished in Russia, or even, if her rulers do not yield in time, a 
Republic like that which punished the obduracy of Louis the 
Sixteenth. There is a limit to the throne-worship and abrutissement 
of the Russian peasant, as there was to those of the French. 

This will be followed by a restoration of the normal conditions of 
trade and industry. Simultaneously, education will be established 
on a patriotic basis, directing the energy of the nation to the proper 
channels, and thus creating a thoroughly equipped business class 
which -will know how to make the best of the unlimited resources of 
the Empire. 

Thus in the matter of economic aptitude, also, Russia can hope 
everything from the future. 

But it may be asked how will the unity of the Empire be main- 
tained if liberty is introduced in its midst before its unification, as 
will be certainly the case ? 

The answer is simple enough. We need only consider the rela- 
tions of Russia to Poland in giving it. 

If the reconstitution of the Empire on liberal principles is to 
increase the Polish danger, well, then, the Russifieation of the con- 
quered kingdom will go on as merrily as before. Liberalism, as we 
know, will enter on occasion into compromise with violence and 
fraud. 

But, as a matter of fact, what proof is there that, instead of 
aggravating ‘the situation resulting from the wrongs of Poland, the 
adoption of free institutions by Russia will not, on the contrary, pave 
the way for reconciliation and co-operation between the two peoples ? 
To'my mind none. 
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The Letto-Poles cannot by themselves constitute an independent 
State any more than the Caucasiansor Finns. Even reunited to their 
Austrian and Prussian compatriots they-would not number more than 
22,000,000. In itself this is not a low figure, but it sinks into 
insignificance compared to that of 70,000,000, which represents the 
German mass on one side, and 100,000,000, representing the Russian 
total‘on the other. It is not high enough for a resurrected Poland 
to endure between two such neighbours. 

Besides, what is known geographically as Poland is a small 
country, which in point of natural resources ranks low. Its wealth is 
essentially agricultural. Whatever mineral treasures the low-lying, - 
uninterrupted stretch of plain which composes it may contain, they 
cannot form the basis of a serious economic development. Again, 
with no outlet except a narrow frontage on the frozen Baltic, it has 
no scope for commercial enterprise. 

Deprived of all the essential elements of greatness, the Poles 
must cling to somebody else if they want to live. In the absence of 
numbers, space and wealth, neither their bravery, nor their high 
culture, nor their versatility, still less their recognised charm, can 
help them to traverse victoriously the struggle for life. 

A freely governed Russia is evidently the best partner they can 
have. Living in harmony and friendship with her, they can at least 
be sure of the preservation of their individuality. Who knows? 
They may even obtain a pacific revanche over their conquerors, and 
subject them in turn to their direction. The Polish race possesses 
powers of seduction which even the alien German, bloated with a 
sense of ethnic superiority, has proved unable to resist. A fortiori 
might they lead to the extension of the Polish language and civilisa- 
tion to the congeneric Russians. Why should Russia stiffen herself 
against what would be the embrace of a young and pretty sister ? 
After all, when consanguinity combined with close similarity of idiom 
accompanies the voluntary union of two nations (and I am arguing 
that the union of Russia and Poland will eventually become volun- 
tary), there is no reason why the one should feel jealous of or mortified 
at the predominance gradually and gently acquired by the other. 
The example of England and Scotland is to the point. 

Be that as it may, the Poles have every interest in contenting 
themselves with liberty within the borders of Russia. This is a 
guarantee that they will get it and not abuse it. As it is, a 
rapprochement between the two races is quietly taking place under 
the auspices of Nihilism, whose name, by the way, is a strange 
misrepresentation of its object. The process is being quickened by 
the attitude of Germany towards Slavdom. 

The demonstration of the fact that Russia is destined to achieve 
stupendous development and power puts an end to the first half of 
my argument. 

P2 
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I will now discuss the effect her exaltation is likely to have on 
the other nations of the world. 

All will feel it in a general way, but I will limit my inquiry to 
those Powers who will be specially affected by it—in other words, her 
neighbours. I will begin with Great Britain. 

The particular subject of the relations of the two great Empires 
has been treated by me in a former number of this Review (November 
1901). InitI contended: (1) That the Slav Bear has no designs on 
India. (2) That its advance on China and Persia cannot be arrested, 
but that this need not disturb the Anglo-Saxon Lion. (3) That 
Turkey, the only country threatened by Russia where Great Britain 
has serious interests to defend, could be saved by an Anglo-Turkish 
alliance, which however, as things stand, is not likely to be concluded. 

I still adhere to the views set forth on the aforesaid occasion. 
But, for the sake of argument, I will concede that Russia is a source 
of danger or trouble to Great Britain not only in connection with 
Turkey, but also India, China, and Persia. I will also concede that 
this country is in a position to foil Russian ambition all round. 

Now I think I can say without fear of contradiction that this 
state of affairs can only be temporary. If Russia is not a match for 
Great Britain to-day, she has only to remain quiescent for ten, 
twenty, or any necessary number of years. Time will work wholly 
in her favour in Asia, gradually suppressing the inequality which 
may still exist between her and her Anglo-Saxon rival on the Yellow 
continent, and eventually giving her a decisive superiority. 

At the best, then, the hope of Great Britain in regard to Russia 
is that the latter may give her a respite. To-morrow will surely 
bring the fate that may be averted to-day. That is why St. Peters- 
burg will never enter into a bona fide compromise with London. 
All the talk of the possibility of a durable understanding between 
the two Empires is so much wasted breath. 

If I may be allowed to say so, there is no humiliation in this. 
Great Britain cannot expect to be supreme everywhere. She may 
well be satisfied with being able to dictate in two continents, and 
hold her own in as many more, when there are in all only five. 

But, apart from this, why should she view the encroachments of 
Russia on her position in Asia as something to justify the opinion, 
still so largely held by Englishmen, that she has no greater enemy 
in the world ? 

Whether Russia existed or not, Great Britain is bound to lose, 
sooner or later, her Asiatic Empire and the advantage it gives her 
on the Yellow continent, through the spontaneous action of the 
natives. This is admitted on all hands. The injury that Russia 
can inflict on her, therefore, is simply to precipitate the consummation 
of her disappearance as a ruling Power from the East. No doubt 
this will represent a serious loss. But centuries are as days in the 
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life of nations, and my point is that, taking into consideration the 
whole cycle of British evolution, Russia does not constitute a 
hereditary and permanent opponent for Great Britain, whose réle 
in Asia began 150 years ago, and will cease, in any case, 200 years 
hence, with a period of collision between her and the Muscovite, 
which began only half a century ago, and will terminate at the latest 
when India achieves her independence automatically. 

The lasting and natural domain of the Briton is Australia, America, 
and Africa, and here the Slav will never cross his path. I affirm, 
then, that Anglo-Russian antagonism is a pure accident in the rela- 
tions of the two races, who cannot on any account be considered 
meant to interfere with one another’s real destinies. The danger to | 
the Anglo-Saxon proceeds solely and exclusively from the German. 

To him I now come in reference to Russia. 

Germany, of course, is an Empire of no mean strength and 
position. But she compares unfavourably with her Slav neighbour, 
if not as regards the present, certainly in relation to the future. 

She does not dispose of great natural resources ; such as they are, 
they are exploited to the utmost, and are not sufficient to maintain 
her population. As a consequence, she is losing much of her life- 
blood in emigration. Partly as a.remedy to this, and partly as an 
object in itself, she has gone in for colonisation. But she could only 
expand acrogs the seas, and, as her ill-luck would have it, this dis- 
advantage was aggravated by the fact that what remained to be 
secured in the way of territory was comparatively worthless. Her 
tramsmarine possessions have not helped in any measure to bring 
ker internal relief. It is this, added to commercial competition, 
that makes of her the natural enemy of Great Britain, because, look- 
ing about her for a solution of her difficulties, she has come to the 
conclusion that it is to be sought in South Africa at the expense of 
the present owners of the sub-continent. Germany believes in being 
able to wrest this part of the world from British hands. It does not 
seem possible, however, if Great Britain wakes up in time to what is, 
indeed, a very serious danger, as she evidently will, that such a 
consummation can occur. Even if it did, Germany will still remain 
incapable of equalling the power of Russia, though she may have 
realised, on the other hand, the pan-Germanic programme in its 
entirety. The consequences for her will be serious. 

When Frederick the Great joined the weeping Maria Theresa of 
Austria (precious soul !) and the less emotional Catherine of Russia 
in dividing Poland, congratulating himself on what he thought an 
unusually good stroke of business, he little imagined the trouble he 
was setting up for his country in the dim future. 

It is a fact that the political suppression of the martial and 
highly accomplished nation which numbers Copernic, Sobieski, 
Mickiewicz and Chopin among its sons has been the prime reason of 
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the overgrowth of Russia. If Poland had been helped to shake off 
her absurd constitution and re-start in life on a new and sound basis, 
as was possible, and as France was intent upon doing, she would have 
formed.a powerful centre of attraction to the Slav peoples in rivalry 
to Russia, and in all probability, getting the better of her, would have 
edged her off more and more in the direction of the East, until the 
Muscovite had crossed the Ural, losing all identity. with his: former 
congeners and Europe. Thus two Powers serving: as a.counterpoise 
to.one another would stand to-day in the place of one overpowering 
Colossus. Prussia was the principal cause of the failure of the 
French plan. 

Of the’ three accomplices in the great crime of the eighteenth 
century, Russia alone has not had to regret her deed. But the hand 
of Nemesis is lifted on Prussia and Austria ready to fall with terrific 
force. 

What is the extent to which the-former will have to suffer from 
the aggrandisement of Russia? It is difficult to say. In any case 
she will have to disgorge her share of the Polish plunder, that fertile 
province of Posen, now become indispensable to her, where she is 
martyrising women and children with a view to the conversion of the 
people to. Teutonism, ordinary methods having proved ineffectual, as 
Count von Biilow had to confess to his mortified. compatriots, not 
only to:absorb the Poles, but to prevent the would-be destroyers from 
being themselves absorbed or driven back. © Mommsen! are 
these then the triumphs predicted of German superiority of race? 
Providential indeed must be the mission of a people whose civilisation 
has to be ‘ knocked into the heads’ of others, as thou hast recommended 
of the Slavs, and as thy paternal government is doing, or rather 
trying to do, uselessly as it would seem. 

On both sides of the present Russo-German frontier the popula- 
tion will cordially help in bringing about the junction of the two 
sections of Poland, which thus becomes a natural and more easily 
attained object of Russia. 

For the rest, the manner in which the Slav Empire will press 
its advantage in regard to Germany will depend on the interest it 
may have to be relentless, and on the international situation. It 
may not pay to annihilate Germany—I am speaking of the time 
when the Slav Federation will number ten times as many citizens as 
the Teutonic—and, on the other hand, a coalition may be formed to 
hold the Titan in check. 

There would be three partners in this combination: the Chinese, 
the Latin, and. of course the German, federations. 

It may appear paradoxical, but. it is nevertheless true, that the 
Chinese for whom. the Kaiser has so little consideration to-day, 
and who are spoken of more nervously in Germany than anywhere 
else as the great Yellow danger, should constitute in reality the 
greatest guarantee of security for the Vaterland in the future. 
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When the Slavs outnumber the Germans in the proportion of 
ten to one, it is clear that the teeming millions of the then reorganised 
Middle Kingdom will be worth having as auxiliaries by Germany. 
Conversely, the Celestials will seek Teutonic support against Russia, 
who to-day is notably their inferior in numbers, but will surpass 
them some day because their population has become stationary, and 
that really means the beginning of retrogression. Consequently the 
two distant countries are marked out for co-operation against Russia. 

Is then the Hunnish proclamation, is Kiao-Chao, is the counte- 
nance given by Germany to Russia in her work of keeping down 
national revival in China, a mistaken policy like that of Frederick the 
Great in regard to Poland? It is not. Before making provision for 
the future, Germany must attend to the call of the present, and the ~ 
present requires of her that the Chinese should remain impotent until 
Russia is in a position to defy a regenerated Celestial Empire, for fear 
of a Yellow inundation reaching the very doors of the Vaterland. 

The Latin federation, though it will be less directly threatened 
by Russian supremacy, will still have reason to regard it with 
anxiety. So long ago as the beginning of the last century the 
danger coming from Russia to the whole of the old Continent 
found expression in Napoleon’s dictum: L’Europe sera républicaine 
ou Cosaque. 

It is therefore not unnatural that the Latins should join the 
Chinese and Germans in opposing Russia and keeping her within 
bounds. This would be a long step from the Franco-Russian 
alliance of to-day. 

Thus, though the Teutonic race will be subjected to severe loss 
and great inconvenience at the hands of Russia, it does not seem to 
be unprovided with means of warding off all mortal stroke from that 
quarter. 

Austria-Hungary is in any case doomed to disruption. But 
Russia can and will accelerate the process. The fact is, she acts as 
an irresistible magnet to the Slav population of the Dual Empire, 
saving for the nonce, but not for long, the 4,000,000 Poles it 
includes. This represents slightly more than half the total of the 
inhabitants of the country. The time is not far off when, giving 
the necessary push to the neighbouring monarchy, Russia will 
receive in her lap the best parts of the crumbling fabric. Sweden 
and Norway will also merge into the great Empire. 

Differently situated geographically, Turkey might have hoped to 
survive her internal troubles in a redueed but thereby strengthened 
form. As it is, her contact with Russia will be mortal to her. With 
the help of Great Britain, promptly given, she could put off for a 
considerable period the fatal moment, this being so much to the 
good for both the allies. But she must ultimately succumb to the 
dreadful pressure from the North. 
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Persia will be equally crushed out of existence by the Muscovite 
glacier. 

China has still to part with Mongolia and Tibet in favour of 
Russia. When this takes place, as it undoubtedly will, the Middle 
Kingdom will cease to excite the appetite of the Colossus. But 
other reasons for Muscovite aggression will continue to exist. The 
Chinese, however, are in a position to resist, thanks to the faculty, 
stated before, of contracting an alliance with Germany. This will 
be supplemented by the establishment of a Yellow Federation ex- 
tending south and west to Australasia and the Bramaputra. The 
reason why I do not include Japan in the combination will appear in 
the following paragraph. 

The Empire of the Chrysanthemum, separated by the sea from its 
congeners, who, besides, will remain disorganised for a long period, 
and thus limited practically to its own resources, will be incapable 
of escaping subjugation and absorption at the hands of Russia, for 
whom it will be an imperative necessity to enter into possession of 
the islands controlling her Pacific seaboard. This will appear a 
startling proposition to make in connection with a people who, by 
virtue of the remarkable qualities they have developed and the 
position suddenly acquired by them, are spoken of as the rising 
Power of the Far East. If, however, we think of the law of numbers 
the contingency suggested will seem less absurd. Japan cannot 
feed a much larger population than the one she already possesses. 
Emigration will maintain it at its present figure. What can 
40,000,000 do, even entrenched in an island kingdom, against 
500,000,000 or 600,000,000, which will be Russia’s population at the 
end of the century? If these figures will not persuade my readers, 
I will appeal to their eye. Let them look at a general map of 
Europe and Asia, and, comparing the size of Japan with that of Russia, 
they will perhaps realise better how small the chances are of the 
former being able to withstand the latter. 

In the consideration of the effects of Russian development I did 
not allow myself to be influenced by the idea of Continental Empire. 
If, however, that is a possibility, then the picture of the ultimate 
destiny of Russia must show her in the réle of mistress of Asia and 
Europe, unified under the action of the Slav leaven. 

To conclude, Russia is bound to attain extraordinary greatness, 
not only through the internal development of her existing Empire, 
but through further expansion. Her dominion, in any case, repre- 
senting that of the whole Slav race, will stretch from the Arctic and 
North Seas to the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, and from the 
Pacific to the Adriatic and the Oder. 

To the Anglo-Saxon, at least, the vision I have called forth should 
not appear fantastic, considering that he has realised an even more 
extraordinary one, and, so far from being exhausted with this work, 
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entertains plans of achieving still greater things. I would add, 
to convert the sceptical, British and others, that this completed 
Russian dominion will constitute a less remarkable growth of its 
present size and power than that which separates the Muscovy of 
the Middle Ages from All the Russias of to-day. Geographical, 
ethnic, international, mechanical conditions are all more favourable 
to the consummation of what I say is in reserve for Russia than they 
were to her past evolution. 

If I am still stared in the face by incredulity, my final retort will 
be this: I may be possessed of excess of imagination in seeing Russia 
in an apotheosis ; but are the contradictors I am trying to meet sure 
that they have enough of the faculty? Are they not simply blind - 
to facts for lack of the power of evocation, as blind as those who 
seventy years ago would have thought anyone mad who had predicted 
the present exaltation of the United States, a condition which is 
nothing compared with that which it will still achieve ? 


A.—R. B.—pE BILINsKI. 
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ITALY AND THE TRIPLICE 


In spite of severe taxation, Italy advances year by year in material 
prosperity. Always a poor country when compared with its neigh- 
bours, it no longer affects an air of recklessly philosophical destitu- 
tion. The peasantry toil, as ever, with protracted if intermittent 
industry, yet they seem nowadays to work with a will, and not because 
it is the lot of labouring man and woman to eat such bread as the 
tax-gatherer permits them in the sweat of their face. Even military 
service is regarded as part of the established order; more especially 
as the rank and file of the Italian army are allowed far more leisure 
than the French, and, though sometimes overdriven on long marches, 
escape the daily brutality of non-commissioned officers and the semi- 
starvation of inadequate meals. Their efficiency for war may be 
doubted, though the Northern corps would certainly render a credit- 
able account of themselves; but at least they return to the fields 
made men by discipline, not cynics by ill-treatment. It is however 
in the towns, particularly in the small Umbrian townships, that well- 
to-do contentment shows its agreeable face. [Ill-drained they may 
be, but they are all lighted by electricity, and in some a well-appointed 
tram-service puts British municipal enterprise to shame. Collective 
affluence has gone hand in hand with individual good-fortune. The 
standard of life has risen everywhere ; silver money passes freely 
among the handicrafts, and—a significant sign—the reek of garlic 
no longer bears witness there to a diet in which pungency has to do 
duty for quantity. Jacobinical doctrines undeniably prevail in the 
working-class centres, in Milan above all. But the wide circulation 
of Socialist and Anarchist newspapers is evidence rather of a specula- 
tive turn of mind than of any deep-seated discontent. Among a 
race where feeling exists on the surface, there must always bea 
strong demand for violent literature, purporting to set forth, after 
the familiar advertisement of the Avanti, how the chains of bondage 
are to be broken. Underneath the- froth remains a stable break- 
water of popular common-sense, founded on love of country and 
genuine attachment to the dynasty, even in places where the vague 
Republicanism of Mazzini used to count hundreds of adherents. 
Streets may be named after him and his brother-dreamers, but their 
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doctrines are never invoked in political argument; whereas the 
King’s devotion to his public duties and the good looks of his Queen 
have strengthened a loyalty which his unlucky predecessor partly 
forfeited by his military ambitions, but which revived with a vigour 
to be expected from the most. essentially grateful of nations when 
the assassin Bresci struck him down. 

The advent of good times, however, has by no means reconciled 
the Italians to the existing order of things. The bitter disappoint- 
ment felt when the East African adventure ended in dismal collapse 
at Adowa has not ceased to work in the popular consciousness. The 
Army had failed; that Army maintained by heavy taxation and the 
forced service of the manhood of the people—what if the Navy were . 
equally inadequate to the needs of a Great Power? While Crispi’s 
memory is still regarded with a certain reluctant admiration, it has 
come about that his policy is tacitly repudiated even by Italians 
keenly interested in their country’s repute. Why play the Great 
Power at all, murmurs a strong minority, when they have no natural 
enemies, since the return to a French or Austrian occupation may 
be dismissed as an incredible contingency? Why play the Great 
Power, say nine Italians out of ten, in alliance with States which are 
unsympathetic and in opposition ta the one Government which is to 
be feared in the Mediterranean? Such are the reflections of the 
café and the market-place ; reflections all the stronger because they 
coincide with historical tradition. The Italians have never forgotten 
that the French were their liberators ; the Austrians their oppressors. 
Few country inns are without a dingy portrait of Napoleon the Third 
or a crude chromolithograph representing the discomfiture of the 
white-uniformed enemy at Solferino or Magenta. The loss of Nice 
and Savoy, unprincipled though the deal may have been, is not 
remembered to the disadvantage of the French, even by the most 
unpractical of Irredentists. ‘ We Italians,’ said a keen local politician 
to the present writer, ‘like to do things in a graceful style (genti/- 
mente). The transference of Savoy to France was part of a voluntary 
bargain—very well, we never give it a second thought. But it is a 
different matter altogether with a city like Trieste, entirely Italian 
in race and language, and lying only a few hours’ sail away from 
Venice. Austria holds the Trentino, too, against our will, and when 
the time comes we shall spare no effort to recover it.’ He implied, 
needless to remark, the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph; an 
event which every Italian believes will rend the Dual Monarchy in 
pieces. 

The Irredentists have virtually ceased to form a separate group 
in the Italian Parliament, because their cause has passed from a 
purposeless agitation into a permanent. national policy. ‘The people 
perceive the futility of embarrassing the Government by an inter- 
mittent clamour for objects which can only be realised after a period 
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of indefinite waiting. There are few Irredentists in speech because 
all are Irredentists at heart. Their creed may be founded on rather 
paradoxical history, because Trieste has been Austrian, after all, 
except when it was attached to Napoleon’s fantastic kingdom of 
Illyria, ever since the fourteenth century, whereas the conversion of 
Savoyards into Frenchmen occurred well within the memories of the 
living. Again, if race is to be the test, why should the Trentino be 
coveted and the Ticino regarded as a natural portion of the Swiss 
Confederacy ? The gentilmente of my Italian friend explains these 
contradictions. His countrymen feel that they have old scores to 
pay off against the Austrians, even now that they have enjoyed 
independence for several generations. They would like to be on 
friendly terms with the people who, whatever the motives of their 
sphinx-like ruler may have been, helped them to deliver Lombardy 
from the hated Tedesci. Second thoughts, indeed, tend strongly to 
the conclusion that the Triplice, so far as they are concerned, was 
the product partly of panic and partly of disingenuous representation. 
It originated, of course, in the alarm, carefully fed by the politicians, 
at the French occupation of Tunis. How far that proceeding really 
altered the international position in the Mediterranean seems much 
more questionable now than in 1881, when the game of grab in Africa 
still possessed the allurement of novelty, and the expense of adminis- 
trating Africa when grabbed had not been experienced. Italian 
interests were, indeed, practically safeguarded at the time by the 
disavowal of any designs on Tripoli extracted by Lord Granville from 
the French Government, and however shrilly irresponsible journalism 
may have cried out in Paris for the breach of that promise, the Quai 
d’Orsay has never given it real countenance. Still the whole country 
was genuinely alarmed ; King Humbert paid a momentous visit to 
Vienna, and the understanding then effected was compacted into a 
close alliance by Bismarck’s dexterous manipulation of Crispi’s vanity. 
That egotistical statesman was careful to produce other reasons for 
the Triplice, after the Tripoli scarce had served its turn. There 
came, for example, his sensational declaration of 1887, published by 
the North German Gazette in the form of an interview, ‘ We cannot 
allow the Mediterranean to be turned into a Russian lake.’ For the 
time his vehemence carried all before it in Italy, until the commercial 
retaliations of the French Government began to hit, and by-and-bye 
to ruin, vinegrowers and farmers in general, while the riots at Aigues- 
Mortes persuaded the public that it was unwise to offend a neighbour 
who paid good wages at harvest-time and for the erection of public 
works. Then the process of reconsideration began in good earnest, 
and it has continued with increasing vigour for the past nine years. 
‘Crispi nearly fulfilled Mazzini’s prophecy by becoming ‘the grave- 
digger of the House of Savoy.’ No politician with a reputation to 
lose avows discipleship to him nowadays; some declare that there 
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can be no turning back from the consequences of his ambition, but 
all regard those consequences rather as disagreeable necessities than 
as paths to be consistently pursued. 

The fear of Russian aggression needed all Crispi’s advocacy to 
make it other than a remote apprehension to the Italians. They 
follow Balkan politics with a certain curiosity, more especially since 
they took a Queen from one of those troublesome little States. But 
the possible embroilment of Austria interests them far more than 
the advantages that Russia would secure from an upheaval. ‘She is 
too far off to hurt us,’ they will say ; and whether that view has reason 
on its side or not, the promoters of the Triple Alliance have to reckon 
with it. France, in the same way, is no longer disliked now that 
Signor Prinetti is believed —and his speech of last. December entirely 
bears out that belief—to have secured a definite understanding from 
the Quai d’Orsay that the Turkish status quo will be respected in 
Tripoli. The more French trade the Italians can secure, the better 
will the Italians be pleased ; it means everything to vine culture 
and their increasing manufactures. Again, the intellectual pre- 
eminence of Paris counts for much with a race which has the artistic 
sense strongly developed, but which is barren of achievement for 
the moment except for conscientiously imitative sculpture and 
music which echoes a great school. Thus the feeling towards the 
two members of the Dual Alliance are those of polite indifference 
to Russia and renewed attachment to France. A still warmer 
sentiment prevails with regard to ourselves, a sentiment only 
slightly weakened by the lies of Boer emissaries and the indiscreet 
language decree in Malta—an edict now happily withdrawn, but 
not before it had seriously affronted Italian self-esteem. Our habit 
of avoiding alliances causes us, however, to be reckoned less as an 
active factor in Italian politics than as a benevolent Power preserving 
peace in the Mediterranean, whose fleet will never be hostile and 
might conceivably act in concert—in short, as a present help in the 
day of trouble. But the two partners in the Triplice have come to 
be looked upon with absolute repulsion, or rather—to avoid exag- 
gerating an attitude somewhat difficult to define—with a junior 
partner’s acute perception of their overweening pretence. The 
Italians argue, and rightly on the whole, that the Alliance is far 
more necessary to Germany and Austria than to themselves, and that 
upon themselves the burden of its maintenance falls disproportion- 
ately. They have a shrewd suspicion that in the event of hostilities 
they would receive but small military aid, while, unless Great 
Britain came to the rescue, their long coast-line would lie open 
to French naval descents. Lastly, against a certain similarity of 
temperament which draws the Latin races together, must be set the 
yet lingering antipathy to Austria, and the unsatisfied ambitions 
already mentioned which it carries with it; an inability to understand 
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the German Emperor, and a cordial dislike of the German tourist, 
The alliance was made by the politicians; it depends on political 
considerations, and has never penetrated below them. 

No European nation is quicker of perception than the Italian ; 
the townspeople can distinguish between an Englishman and Ameri- 
can before five sentences have been uttered. But, though alive to 
manners, they devote but little attention to the study of character. 
Crispi’s power over his countrymen came largely from his simplicity ; 
his behaviour could always be calculated beforehand, even when he 
was caught in some iniquitous jobbery. The German Kaiser, on 
the contrary, mystifies the Italians completely by his impulsiveness, 
and they are disposed to underrate him accordingly. ‘A crowned 
madman,” ‘an irresolute intriguer’: such are the compliments be- 
stowed on King Victor Emmanuel’s august ally by the man in the 
Italian café. The coldness of his reception, when some years ago 
he suddenly came south of the Alps, could not have escaped his 
notice, in spite of the fussy semblance of enthusiasm ready-made by 
well-drilled officials. An incident converted want of appreciation 
into downright distrust—namely, the invitation of the present King, 
then Prince of Naples, to the German manceuvres held at Metz 
in 1893. That indiscretion was deeply and most naturally resented 
in France, while the Italians regarded the heir to the throne as 
having been used as a tool for German designs. They looked upon 
the Kaiser thenceforth as an inveterate player for his own hand, and 
his effusive overtures to the Republic on all occasions have confirmed 
that unflattering estimate. But their apprehensions always tend to 
concentrate upon a date that cannot be far distant; when the 
Emperor Francis Joseph departs to sleep with his fathers, and there 
reigns instead an untried successor with a morganatic wife. Their 
own ambitions might then come into direct collision with a policy 
that circumstance rather than inclination would conceivably force 
on their ally. The Kaiser's first line of policy towards the Dual 
Monarchy in that event will be conservative ; self-interest and good 
faith alike bind him to uphold the House of Hapsburg while he 
can. But if disintegration sets in, he will be driven to accept the 
overtures of the Austrian pan-Germans and to enlarge his Empire 
by a State stretching down to the Adriatic. Then farewell for the 
Italians to all hope of recovering Trieste, while down upon them 
would come an assertive neighbour with a fiscal system far more 
rigid than Austria’s. Italian sentiment would recoil in dismay 
from such an alteration of the map of Europe, and would court any 
intervening influence enthusiastically. Catastrophes supposed to be 
inevitable have a trick, no doubt, of playing the croakers false, and 
it may be that Austria-Hungary will hold together after all. But 
the Triplice cannot well escape a shake on the death of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, which will make it totter to its foundations, and 
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strongly deflect the Power which cares for it the least of the three. 
If Russia would undertake to oppose the pan-German ideal, then 
assuredly would Italy become the friend of Russia. The tendencies, 
therefore, militate against the continuance in full force of a pact 
which has ceased to be a necessity and may soon prove a danger to 
one of its signatories. The Powers of the Dual Alliance have only 
to wait; they stand compactly opposed to a concourse of mistrusts 
and ulterior intentions. 

Distrust of the Sovereign keeps pace in Italy with a complete 
failure to accept his subjects at their own self-complacent valuation. 
The Germans have taken to travel south of the Alps with an alacrity 
which would have been incredible twenty years ago. Even the 
commercial depression prevailing among them has had no apparent 
effect in keeping at home the hordes of tourists, men and women 
and children, who scour the land, whithersoever the guide-book 
leads them at the appointed seasons. They undoubtedly bring 
money into the country, but it is money grudgingly paid and 
received in a corresponding spirit. The remorseless skill with which 
a German lady on her travels will beat down hotel-charges is past 
belief; and, from the Italian point of view, is highly reprehensible 
when compared with the easy submission of English and Americans 
to customary exaction. It is the same with the shops, where one 
price is instinctively quoted to the Briton and a lower to the Teuton, 
and that only as a preliminary to prolonged haggling in which the 
customer usually gets his or her way. Worse still, North Italy, the 
Lakes and Venice particularly, is fast becoming Germanized. A 
careful survey of Baedeker reveals a surprising number of hotels under 
German management, and even where the staff is mainly Italian a 
German head-waiter exercises coercive power over unwilling sub- 
ordinates. If Paris groans under the push and pertinacity of persons 
trying to pass themselves off as Alsatians, Italians wax even angrier 
when they perceive themselves being gradually elbowed out by a 
race which is alien in appearance, character and habits. German 
beer has a sale in Venice to the detriment of Italian wine, the 
gondoliers lace their speech with jas through association with German 
couriers. The new barbarian invasion finds the natives quiescent, 
because they know that to render life impossible to the Germans who 
come to stay would be to frighten away the frugal but still solvent 
German who leaves his money behind him. None the less the two 
races are unmistakably antipathetic, though cultured Bavarians may 
affect a condescending appreciation of Verdi, and the art galleries 
are frequented by students with Dresden as an everlasting standard 
of perfection on their lips. 

The Triplice, from various causes then, never has been and never 
will be a union of hearts. It will exist just so long as the Italian 
Government can contrive to persuade the constituencies that there 
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can be no honourable or safe departure from it. The chief safeguard 
consists in a genuine patriotism which is reluctant to contemplate 
the repudiation of an agreement which guarantees, after a fashion, 
security and dignity in the Mediterranean, even if the maintenance 
of that agreement is a burden. But the tendency will be to come to 
understandings behind the backs of Germany and Austria which will 
do away with the value of the Triplice for all offensive purposes. It 
has not escaped the Italians that Bismarck, while professedly laying 
bare his soul to the Foreign Offices of Rome and Vienna, had slyly 
established relations with St. Petersburg irreconcilable with his 
spoken professions. The Tripoli self-denying ordinance, as explained 
by Signor Prinetti, is an improvement upon that piece of double- 
dealing, being in fact the natural evolution of re-established amity, but 
it is admittedly an imitation. And, by-and-bye, if the Italians can 
make it worth the while of the French, they will no doubt be permitted 
tostep over into a Protectorate safe-guarded, according to their Foreign 
Minister’s most recent statement, on the Egyptian frontier as well 
as the Tunisian. Such side-bargains are quite incompatible with 
the Triplice as it was originally understood. What an abatement from 
those fiery phrases which used to pour from Signor Crispi in praise 
of the diplomatic masterpiece which alone restrained the Gaul from 
crossing the Alps once more! It is not surprising, therefore, that 
both Signor Prinetti and Count Goluchowski should assure their 
respective publics that, though the Triplice has been renewed without 
amendment, it is a mere formality leaving the contracting parties 
free to make whatever subsidiary and external compacts they choose. 
Even so the Italian Press read by the artisan class raised an ominous 
growl, and it would have grumbled still louder had the German 
Chancellor’s furtive interviews with Signor Prinetti of some two 
months ago allowed it time for expostulation. An arrangement 
defended by its very authors as innocuous has not much merit on its 
side, more especially when it has to be paid for in hard cash. The 
surpluses of the last two Budgets have whetted the appetite of the 
Italian constituencies for substantial reductions in taxation. Those 
economies can only be achieved by a ruthless cutting down of the 
expenditure on an army wholly disproportionate to national needs, 
so that the position of hard-worked junior partner would be 
gradually exchanged for that of sleeping partnership. The Central 
Powers will act wisely in accepting this condition of things; other- 
wise they will be confronted one day with the ugly alternative of 
Italy’s complete withdrawal from the Triplice. Europe would then 
return to the insecure balance of the middle seventies, though the 
beam would be apt to dip the opposite way. Very inconveniently, 
let us admit, for Germany and Austria. But who could blame 
Italy? She has abandoned for the arduous and expensive pursuit 
of militarism her evident destiny which the present King’s grand- 
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father, Victor Emmanuel the First, expressed in an unprintable 
phrase which can only be hinted at by the words—the pleasure- 
ground of Europe. The child-like faith of the generation which 
established Italian unity lured them on to march to the sound of 
the drum which Bismarck seductively tapped. Their successors, 
coldly scientific calculators, have awakened to the reality—his use 
of their country as a mere instrument for the intimidation of France, 
their natural associate. Their disillusionment would assume a more 
pronounced form than it does but for prudent calculation. They 
are determined, nevertheless, to have a deciding voice in their own 
affairs, and not to be dragged any longer at the tail of a combination 
in many ways antipathetic to them. The latest incident affecting 
the Triplice emphasised this feeling none the less surely because 
the comments were not obtrusive. King Victor Emmanuel journeyed 
to the Russian Court in the second week of July, and was there 
received with genuine cordiality. He omitted Vienna while on his 
travels because his last visit, owing to the death of the Austrian 
Empress and other circumstances, had not been returned. The 
Italian papers refrained from making much journalistic capital out 
of the coincidence, which indeed meant next to nothing; but their 
serene satisfaction must have been aggravating to those blue-eyed 
tourists who invade the Italian shore of the Adriatic from Trieste 
and Fiume. 
LLOYD SANDERS. 
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TURKISH RULE EAST OF JORDAN 


In approaching such a subject as that of Turkish rule in the out- 
lying provinces of Syria I am keenly conscious of the fact that a 
few months’ sojourn in the country entitles no one to the expression 
of an opinion, nor does it even enable the traveller to form an 
opinion which shall reconcile the various aspects of a situation as 
many-sided as it is kaleidoscopic in shifting interests and influences. 
Yet there is a certain value in unbiassed observation, though the 
observer may be left amazed at the conflicting results which he is 
led to deduce from his experience. In the narrow strip of partially 
cultivated land—for it is no more than a strip—which is bounded on 
the west by the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, on the north by 
the oasis of Damascus, on the south by Petra, and on the east by the 
somewhat indefinite limit of the desert, it may safely be said that 
Turkish authority assumes every aspect which an Oriental govern- 
ment can wear, and offers every lesson, both of encouragement and 
of warning, which it can supply. At one point you are tempted to 
consider whether the Turk might not after all prove himself the only 
possible master of the Eastern world; at another, not a hundred 
miles removed, you will find him relying upon forces medieval in 
simple cruelty and unvarnished deception ; fifty miles further east he 
does not exist at all, and this either for no apparent reason or for 
reasons so various that they would seem to nullify one another. 
The fact remains that he holds his place upon the borders of the 
desert, that he protects and keeps open the great caravan roads in 
the very heart of the desert itself, that he administers a certain 
rough and ready injustice over a territory diapered with irreconcilable 
faiths and stained with interminable blood feuds, that he stretches 
his telegraph wires over the heads of unsubdued rebels, and projects, 
in that vague way of his which eventually accomplishes its ends by 
means which are difficult to fathom, the extension of his railway 
lines through an almost lawless country to Mecca. And he does 
‘these things on a bankrupt treasury, with the aid of ragged soldiers 
and officials generally corrupt, hated alike by those on whom he lays 
a measure of restraint and by those to whom he brings additional 
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security, turning within six months from a policy of repression to one 
of flattery and back again to repression, presenting, in short, every 
appearance of one tottering to a well-merited fall, and yet preserving 
an erect position which you are obliged to admit justifies, nay more 
than justifies, his continued existence. Let me at once draw a 
hesitating conclusion ; he has taken up, according to his lights, the 
white man’s burden; he is Civilisation where there is none, and in 
the lands to the east of Jordan civilisation is reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. Among the Bedouin it is, indeed, as we understand it, 
non-existent, and it is in dealing with them that the Ottoman rule 
appears in its most advantageous light—the phrase sounds little 
short of ridiculous, but all things are comparative—with the 
Christians it is not without certain merits; with the Druzes alone it 
is frankly a failure, crying aloud for such intervention as has given 
peace to the Lebanon. 

For two reasons, one religious and the other political, the East of 
Jordan is and must remain one of the most cherished possessions of 
the Sublime Porte. In the first place the great Haj road to Mecca 
passes through it. Every year thousands of the Sultan’s subjects 
assemble in Damascus and march southwards to the holy cities under 
the guidance of the Emir el Haj. Nominally the Governor of 
Damascus is the annual leader of the pilgrimage, in practice he 
delegates his duties to some other person of importance, but the 
principle is the same: the pilgrims are conducted by the Sultan’s 
officer, the Sultan thereby making himself responsible for their 
safety. Moreover the Hejaz, the province in which Mecca and 
Medina are situated, is a part of the Ottoman dominions, and this 
province it is essential that the Sultan as Vicegerent of God should 
continue to hold. It lies upon the edge of what is practically an 
independent Arab kingdom governed by Ibn Rashid, whose allegiance 
to Constantinople sits upon him lightly, to say the least, and the 
road leading to it runs through deserts inhabited by wandering 
Arab tribes equally regardless of Ibn Rashid and of Abdul Hamed. 
Somehow or other the problem of the Haj is solved, partly by pacts 
with the Bedouin, partly by sending a powerful escort of soldiers 
with the pilgrimage, and though, in spite of all precautions, scarcely 
a year passes without some mishap, isolated parties being attacked 
and robbed, stragglers cut off and killed, yet upon the whole the 
Emir el Haj brings a reasonable proportion of his convoy safely to 
their destination, and the Sultan remains in the eyes of the Faithful 
Lord of the great road, Protector of the Pilgrimage, and Master of 
the Hejaz. The political importance of the district is not so easily 
apparent ; it is connected with the English occupation of Egypt, and 
I shall refer to it in dealing with the province of Kerak. 

The East of Jordan may be divided, for the sake of lucidity, into 
three unequal parts. The first stretches from Petra to an imaginary 
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line drawn south-eastwards from Salt ; a considerable proportion of 
its inhabitants, the wealthiest though not the largest in number, is 
Christian, the rest are mostly Bedouin tribes with little or no settled 
habitation. The second extends from Salt to the Hauran, its 
distinctive feature being the Circassian colonies. The third includes 
the Hauran itself, the Jebel Druze, and the volcanic district of the 
Leja stretching northwards almost to Damascus ; it is inhabited by 
Druzes, a small number of Christians, and the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of the Hauran plain. Curiously enough, it is in this northern 
part, the nearest to Damascus and the military base, and therefore, 
one would think, the easiest to keep in check, that the Sultan’s 
authority is the most disregarded, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
natural features of the ground, partly to the character of its 
inhabitants. Eight hours from Damascus—that is, from the political 
capital of Syria—the Sultan’s writ does not run. All along the line, 
from Petra to Damascus, clouds of Bedouin menace the eastern flank, 
and through them passes the direct caravan road to Arabia, unguarded, 
as far as I can judge, by any arm but that of Providence, until it 
reaches Jof, one of the largest of Ibn Rashid’s towns, and falls in 
with his soldiery there. It is possible that the almost waterless 
desert and the shifting lawless Bedouin are a welcome barrier between 
the Sultan and his powerful vassal, and that he has no desire to 
bring him into closer quarters by improving the line of communication, 
while the fear of the double control, from Damascus and from Jof, 
renders the merchant road less insecure than it might be expected 
to be. 

The axis of the Sultan’s authority over the whole district is to 
be found in the rapid growth and unrivalled prosperity of the 
Circassian settlements. Flying from the Caucasus before the 
invading Russian, the Circassians have been settled in various parts 
of Turkey in Asia. They have received gifts of land and the 
fostering care of a government alive to the fact that its own interests 
are very closely bound up with theirs, and wherever they have 
settled they have made the wilderness to blossom like the rose. 
Twenty years ago the Circassian colonies east of Jordan had not 
begun to exist, fifteen years ago they consisted of but a few houses, 
now they are large and flourishing villages scattered along the 
banks of the Zezka (the ancient Jabok) and its affluent valleys. 
The immigrants have repeopled a country which has been dead to 
civilisation for over a thousand years. The great Hellenistic cities 
of Amman and Jerash have awakened to a second life; the flat mud 
roofs of the new comers have sprung up between the pillars of their 
columned streets, the passages and galleries of their theatres have 
been turned into storehouses and dwelling-places, the plough has 
furrowed their empty agoras, and the massive walls of the therme 
enclose farmyards and tbreshing-floors. Like the Turk, the 
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Circassian feels no respect for the wonders of antiquity. He regards 
the ruins as a quarry, builds Corinthian capitals and fragments of 
fluted columns into his walls, sets the carved altar as a table before 
his door, and lays down an inscribed stone for his threshold—‘So- 
and-so of a certain legion built this monument at his own expense :’ 
the beautiful Greek lettering is gradually disappearing under the 
feet of his wives and children. In one respect he has imitated his 
forerunners ; he is a road-builder. He is perhaps the only person in 
Syria who has profited by the German Emperor’s visit, for the 
Government, expecting that their guest would go up to Damascus 
through the eastern provinces, prepared for him a road from Salt to 
Mezeirib, the southern terminus of the Damascus railway. The 
Circassian work already existing was used and improved, but long 
before this was done bullock carts with solid wooden wheels could 
pass from town to town in the colony, and there are still many roads 
which are entirely due to Circassian initiation. In order to realise 
how much this means, it must be remembered that in all Syria 
there are scarcely any roads to be found. From Jaffa to Jericho, 
from Beyrout to Damascus, and from Haifa to Tiberias runs the 
Sultani (the Sultan’s highway), but there is no connecting link 
between the three roads, and all three owe their existence to French 
or German capital. It may be added (and it is typical of the Turk, 
who reaps advantages where he has sown difficulties) that the 
concessions were granted with much reluctance. The rest of the 
interior is traversed merely by mule or camel tracks. The Haj road, 
for instance, means no more than the line along which the Haj 
passes ; road there is so little that it is often hard for the local guide 
to follow the track. In the spring the grass grows up over it, in 
the summer and autumn the sand and dust cover it, in the rainy 
season it isa swamp in no way different from the swamps surround- 
ing it. Except between the Circassian towns the earth is innocent 
of wheel marks from Jericho to Damascus, and even in the Hauran 
plain, where road-making would be easy, the corn and hay are 
transported in camel loads with a great expenditure of time and 
labour, the railway to Mezeirib (again due to foreign energy) being 
considered enough to tap the most important corn-growing area in 
Syria. 

The roads are not only a proof of prosperity, but a pledge of the 
future ; they are necessarily the beginning of all real wealth, and 
the path along which civilisation must travel. Indeed, the future of 
the colony is in every respect assured. The deep rich soil of the 
east of Jordan means certain prosperity to any one who, under favour- 
able conditions, stretches out his hand to it, and the conditions are 
exceptionally favourable. The high plateaux area rolling sea of corn, 
cultivation being conducted on the extravagant principle of leaving 
half the arable land unsown one year, and the other half unsown the 
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next; alittle manure and some attention to the rotation of crops will 
doubtless, as population increases, double the output of the ground. 
The valleys are full of indigenous wood and deep in grass, the 
running streams are set with flour mills, and immense herds of cattle 
are driven out daily from every village to the pasturage. The 
villages themselves would compare, not to their disadvantage, with 
any prosperous English hamlet. It is difficult to believe that they 
are a part of the East. The neat one or two storied houses, with 
their deep verandahs supported on wooden columns, the clean court- 
yard where the brushwood is tidily piled, the airy school-house, as 
conspicuous an object, I remember, as one of our own board schools, 
in Sir, a little to the south of Amman, the roads and the cattle and 
the cleanliness are all entirely unlike Syria. Some temple pediment 
rising above the houses, or the carved frontage of a triumphal arch, 
summons you back amazed to consider the possibilities of what 
people are pleased to call the Unchanging East. The Circassian himself 
is no less singular a feature in the landscape. He retains his native 
dress, the astrachan cap, the long coat with the row of cartridges 
across the breast, the silver-clasped belt holding a knife and possibly 
a pistol ; he retains also his own tongue, and, either from indifference, 
inability, or contempt, he seldom acquires more than a smattering of 
Arabic. I usually found my Circassian zaptiehs somewhat morose 
and singularly ill informed as to the country through which we 
happened to be travelling. They will not take the trouble to learn 
more than is strictly necessary about the land of their exile, 
for an exile they still consider it, though many of them have been 
born there and know no other home. If you ask a man who left the 
Caucasus in infancy which is better, his country or the country the 
Sultan has given him, he will reply doggedly, ‘ Our country is better.’ 
I am judging them, however, rather unfairly, for the difficulty of 
conversing with them, owing to the imperfect medium of communi- 
cation between us, no doubt, made them more taciturn than they 
would otherwise be. Rapacious, cruel, industrious, and courageous, 
they are by nature a ruling race. They will turn the idle and 
ignorant Bedouin into servants or drive them eastward into the desert, 
and they will rule them with a rod of iron and hold them in check 
with a relentless persistency against which they are powerless. 
They are a sharp sword in the hands of the Sultan, the defenders of 
Islam in the East of Jordan. 

Turn to the southern of the three imaginary divisions, and you 
shall find the Circassian supreme over the land; from the governor 
down to the common soldier, the ruling class is almost entirely 
drawn fromthem. They are ascourge and a terror to the inhabitants, 
yet it cannot be denied that on the whole they make for order. 
The Christian population suffers acutely at their hands. The girls 
dare not stir from their homes because of the familiarities and the 
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insults of the Circassian soldiery, the wealthy landowners live in 
fear of the cupidity of the higher officials, every house must be 
locked and guarded at night lest Circassian thieves should break in 
and steal. When I was camping in Madeba, one of the largest 
villages on the plateau to the east of the Dead Sea, my servants 
kept watch every night until dawn, saying that no horse or 
mule was safe from the depredations of vagabond Circassians who 
hid by day in the ancient cisterns and picked up a precarious 
livelihood during the dark hours. Yet my camp was close to the 
Seraia, under the very eyes of the governor. It was my cook’s 
fiancée, a very pretty Christian girl, who told me that she could 
never walk out for fear of the soldiers. I had also occasion to see 
the kind of treatment to which the Christians are subjected. A 
certain bashibazouk had disappeared three months before my visit ; 
he had last been seen in the great plains to the east of the town, 
and no trace of him had been since discovered. The plain is the 
debatable ground of two powerful Bedouin tribes, the Beni Sakhr 
and the Adwan, between whom there is always blood; it is not 
therefore surprising that accidents should sometimes occur there, 
the many underground cisterns of the ruined towns offering safe 
and secret burial places for an army of bashibazouks. Some one, 
however, had to be held responsible, that the government might 
draw the blood fine, and the obvious person under the circumstances 
was a rich Christian. Accordingly, when the Moslem servants of 
an inhabitant of Madeba gave evidence against him, it was at once 
accepted, and he was packed off with his whole household to Kerak. 
I happened to travel part of the way with him, and was chiefly struck 
by his immediate acceptance of the inevitable. From the moment 
he was accused he made sure of being condemned, though there 
was not a particle of evidence against him. He was right. I saw 
him next day in his prison at Kerak, a deep pit in the centre of the 
castle. He was enjoying the straggling beams of the sun which 
crept down to him at midday, and I wished I could have given him 
more than my sincere sympathy. When I returned ten days later 
from Petra, I found that he had been sentenced to fifteen years’ hard 
labour at Damascus and the payment of a large fine. On my way 
through Madeba I spent a rainy hour at the Latin monastery, 
and related to some men who were assembled the fate of their 
co-religionist. They burst into loud expressions of sorrow and 
indignation and invoked the curses of Heaven on the Circassians, 
dead and alive, telling me that it was always the same tale; the 
Christian community was responsible for any offence committed in 
the district. I listened attentively to their complaints, and finally 
asked them if they considered that their state had altered for the 
better or for the worse since the Turks took over the control of the 
country six years ago. My interlocutor replied at once, ‘ Praise be 
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to God! it is better since the Government came.’ I thought that 
this tribute, extracted as it was at a time of painful excitement, was 
remarkably conclusive. 

What, then, has the Government done since it came to the east 
of the Dead Sea? It is not too much to say that it has turned an 
entirely lawless country into one through which the traveller and 
the merchant may pass secure. This is more especially the case in 
the district south of Kerak, and in Kerak itself. The robber strong- 
hold, at the hands of whose insatiable inhabitants so many English 
travellers have suffered, has become a well-ordered city, held bya strong 
garrison, and governed by a Mutasarrif. It is the military base of 
the whole district ; a series of smaller garrisons dependent upon it, 
Tofeileh, Shobak, Wady Musa (the modern village of Petra) and 
Ma’an, are enough to keep the whole country in check. Six years 
ago you took your life in your hands when you went to Petra, nor 
could you hope to accomplish the journey without paying large sums 
of bakhshish to each sheikh through whose territory you passed ; 
now you can travel with one Circassian soldier as an escort and a few 
shillings in your pocket. This extraordinary result has not been 
achieved without difficulty. The Turks set to work in a most 
business-like manner. They took the Bedouin by surprise, established 
their forces at Kerak without a word of warning, and at once pushed 
on southwards to Tofeileh, embracing with one movement the whole 
country. Two years later they were obliged to fight a battle with 
the Beni Tai near Shobak ; they had five bundred muskets and a 
few cannon, and lost only two men, while the Arabs lost heavily, said 
my zaptieh, recounting the exploits of the day as we rode over the 
field. I asked him whether there had since been peace. ‘The 
Arabs are like sheep,’ he replied. It was indeed curious to see, as I 
once saw, an encounter between the Sheikh of the Sukhur and my 
single zaptieh. Sheikh Fa’is, whose tribe is still supposed to be 
among the most unruly of the Bedouin of those parts, rode up with 
his escort, all armed to the teeth, black-browed, threatening, and 
demanded with whose leave we had entered his country, but the 
moment he saw my soldier he threw us the salaam and turned 
sulkily away. This was to the east of the Haj road, where the 
Turkish rule scarcely makes claim toextend. The Circassian grinned 
from ear to ear; he evidently held the Arabs in small esteem. 

There is one person besides the Sultan who is respected. South 
of Kerak the talk often turned in the direction of Ibn Rashid, and - 
the speaker usually ended with some such sentence as this: ‘He 
also is king, like our Lord the Sultan; may God prolong his exist- 
ence!’ Ma’an, eight hours from Petra, is the last outpost of the 
Sultan’s soldiery, whence stretches the country of the Rashid. 
His rule, I was told, was as firm as that of our Lord the Sultan, 
his soldiers as well disciplined, and their numbers, which must 
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have been grossly exaggerated, were not infrequently estimated at 
300,000. It must be born in mind that no Oriental reckons in 
figures ; the number given merely meant that they were enough to 
be feared. 

Having made himself master, the Turk has proved extremely 
conciliatory. All the leading Sheikhs are subsidised, there are as 
yet no taxes but a poll tax of a medjideh (a trifle under 4s.) and a 
minute sum on every head of cattle, and the salt and tobacco mono- 
polies do not run. The road, at any rate as far as Kerak, has been 
slightly improved, though it will probably never rival its great Roman 
forerunner, the solid causeway of which still traverses the land 
wherever cultivation has left it undisturbed. It is somewhat un- 
expected to find that the schoolmaster is treading close upon the 
heels of the soldier. Maktabs, which may be interpreted roughly as 
elementary schools, are being established in every village; even in 
Petra I met a couple of Ulema who had been sent out to organise a 
Maktab in Wady Musa. It is not to be expected that they will 
make much head against the incurable ignorance of the Bedouin 
and of the half-nomadic population of the villages. They do not 
even desire to do so. Some few of the children may learn to read 
and write, fewer still to cipher, most of them will be fortunate if 
they learn a chapter or two of the Koran; but any knowledge is a 
great deal better than none, and if the master only instils into the 
pupil’s mind a vague idea that there is such a thing as knowledge 
he will have accomplished a creditable work. How great is the 
depth of ignorance may be gauged from the fact that a Keraki 
Christian, on being asked whether he knew who Christ was, could 
give no other answer than that he was a prophet. The Christian 
schools have obliged the Mohammedans to pay more attention to 
their own if they wish to play any part in the education of their 
children; merely to forbid the parents to send their sons and 
daughters to the Unbeliever, and to fine them if they disobey, has 
not emptied the schoolrooms of the English missionaries at Salt, the 
headquarters of Christianity, and I was told at Baalbek that, in spite 
of repeated fines and reprimands, the children continue to return 
surreptitiously to the mission schools, ‘ because when they leave you 
they know how to write, Mashallah !’ 

It is very evident that the Ottoman Government is determined to 
keep a tight hold on the district of Kerak, actuated, I was informed, 
to a great extent by the fear of England. Kerak is on the highroad 
to Egypt. It is difficult to over-estimate the impression which our 
occupation of Egypt has made upon the Oriental mind. There is no 
subject concerning which you are so persistently questioned, and 
Lord Cromer’s name is more widely known East of Jordan than any 
other. He is spoken of as a kind of independent king, a second Ibn 
Rashid, no less powerful and more influential. I heard in Kerak 
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that every two or three years there is an English invasion scare. The 
garrisons are strengthened all the way down to Akabah, on the Red 
Sea, and on one occasion a guard of a couple of soldiers was placed 
before the doors of the two Englishmen living in Kerak, members of 
the medical mission. English people coming from Jerusalem—it is 
easier if they approach from the Sinaitic peninsula—often find difficulty 
in getting permission to go as far as Petra; they would never 
formally be allowed to push on to the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
though few things which the Government forbids are impossible, 
and diplomacy backed by a little bakhshish in the proper quarters 
would probably force the passage. I say English people advisedly ; 
it is we who are the dangerous neighbours, our soldiers that could, 
at any moment, enter the Sinaitic peninsula, and our fleets that 
could strike an irreparable blow to the Sultan’s supremacy at Jeddah, 
the port of Mecca. When I was in Kerak, I sailed under the 
German flag, and Turkish officials being eager to grant any favour 
to the subject of a distant emperor, I found the Mutasarrif all 
smiles. 

Though it is wiser to play the part of a German with the Tark 
and of a Frenchman with the Maronite of the Lebanon, you must be 
English if you wish to secure the sympathies of the Druze, in the 
northern of the three divisions. It is among them alone that we 
still retain some vestiges of the prestige which once made our consul 
in Damascus the virtual governor of the north-east of Syria. The 
Druze question is so complicated that I cannot attempt to estimate 
its merits. In Damascus the well informed shake their heads over 
Druze cruelty and treachery, though I gathered that this last was as 
nothing compared with the treachery of the Ottoman Government 
towards them; on the other hand, an extremely able and well- 
informed Arab gentleman, a member of the Metawileh sect of 
Mohammedans, gave a very favourable account of them, and an 
American missionary, who had lived among them for years, looked 
upon them as the finest race in Northern Syria. The occupation of 
Cyprus, which has given us the command of the Syrian coast, has 
considerably diminished the political importance of the Druzes in 
our eyes; but it must not be forgotten that an indomitable race of 
warriors is no mean ally, and that the Oriental mind cannot follow 
the intricacies of foreign politics. England has abandoned her 
friends, and therefore the power of England is on the decline ; that 
is the line of reasoning which holds good from Alexandria to Yoko- 
hama, and which tempts the observer to think that consistency, even 
a mistaken consistency, is the only quality which foreign policy need 
possess in the East. We have slipped out of Syria, we are no longer 
reckoned with in Persia: the Mohammedan world is one and in- 
divisible, and every step we take to the rear will assuredly be felt in 
India. 
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That the Turkish Government fears foreign intervention and 
contro) in the Jebel Druze, to the east of the Hauran, is shown by 
its extreme unwillingness to allow foreigners to enter the country. 
I myself was met by an unqualified refusal ; messages arrived from 
Damascus to the nearest telegraph offices, two marches away, saying 
that I was on no account to be allowed to proceed, and if I had not 
taken the matter into my own hands and stolen a march upon my 
adversaries while they slept I should still be negotiating with the 
Governor of Bosrah eski Sham. Once in the Druze mountain I 
had only to announce my nationality to be received everywhere with 
the most open-handed hospitality: you need no other introduction 
to a Druze sheikh than the fact that you are English. I arrived at 
an interesting moment; the captives of the war of "95-6 were on 
. the point of being sent back to their homes, and my first host was a 
member of the great Atrash family who had returned five days 
before from his prison in Damaseus. 

Anything more profoundly unreasonable than Turkish policy in 
the Jebel Druze it would be impossible to conceive. At one moment 
they attempt to hold the country by force (the force being always 
inadequate), at another they abandon it so completely that they 
have the greatest difficulty in reconquering it. They have esta- 
blished a garrison at Suedah, one of the principal towns in the 
Hauran Mountain, and laid a telegraph wire thither from Damascus ; 
outside Suedah they have so little authority that the soldiers dare 
not leave the barracks for fear of being murdered. The whole 
history is one long series of mistakes and contradictions; war is not 
war, nor is peace peace, but both are a vehicle for the treachery 
which is always resorted to at the last. In °96, for instance, 
the Druzes retreated unsubdued into the volcanic fastnesses of the 
Leja, where they prepared to hold out for an indefinite time; the 
Turks summoned them home with a general amnesty, and when 
they had settled down peacefully in their villages they found them- 
selves encircled on a certain night by soldiers, who carried off 
hundreds of them into captivity. This is a story which will never 
be forgotten or forgiven; it was repeated to me by every sheikh in 
turn: ‘ We returned with the peace of God and the peace of the 
Sultan, and they fell upon us, the accursed!’ Shibly Beg, the head 
of the Atrash house, was lured into Suedah under the protection of 
a flag of truce, seized, bound, and dragged to Damascus. He has 
recently been loaded with honours and raised to the rank of Pasha. 
Will he forget the day when every Mohammedan spat upon him in 
the streets of Damascus? My host, Yahya Beg, the brother of 
Shibly, who was performing his duties as an officer in the Sultan’s 
army in Damascus, was arrested at the same time and thrown into 
prison. He returned to find his house in ruins, his family decimated 
and dispersed. Is it likely that he will turn into the loyal subject of 
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such a master? When I was in Beyrout in June, a shipload of 
liberated Druze prisoners arrived from Constantinople. They had 
been interviewed by the Sultan, who had presented them with robes 
of honour and impressed upon them that they were to regard him as 
a loving father ; they professed to have been touched to the heart, 
but I fancy they knew clearly that the peace of God and the peace 
of the Sultan means as little now as it did before. The position of 
the Turkish officials in Damascus is by no means an enviable one. 
Nazim Pasha, the long-suffering Vali, himself well disposed towards 
the Druzes, and always eager to keep the peace, was disgusted by 
the sudden reversal of Ottoman policy and sent in his resignation, 
which was not, however, accepted. 

There can be no permanent peace. The Druzes have determined 
to establish in the Jebel Hauran an imperium im imperio; they 
refuse to pay any taxes or to furnish soldiers to the Turkish army. 
The Turks cannot seriously contemplate allowing a state of affairs to 
go on to which they could put an end by a few years of firm good 
government, but up to the present moment they have done nothing 
but convince the Druzes of their own strength and importance. The 
old wrongs cry to Heaven and fresh causes of discord are easily to be 
found in the unquenchable hatred existing between the Mohammedan 
population of the Hauran plain and the Druzes of the Mountain. 
There is blood between them. The Hawarni will raid, as they 
frequently do, an outlying village and carry off one of the beautiful 
Druze women, the case will be brought before the authorities in 
Damascus, who will invariably decide in favour of the Faithful, and 
the Druzes will again fly to arms. Their women are a constant 
source of disturbance ; when they are brought into the question the 
Druzes are absolutely uncompromising. One of the best traits in 
their character is their chivalry to all women, and as regards their 
own, they will never, under any conditions, allow one of them to 
enter a Mohammedan harem. One of the causes of the last war was 
that Memduh Pasha, of evil Armenian reputation, tried to secure an 
Atrash girl for his son. 

It is sad to think that the pleasant country of little hills will 
never be given the opportunity of developing. That it could support 
a much larger population is shown by the countless ruined stone 
villages of the Hellenistic colonies. For one that is reinhabited 
there are ten lying desolate, and if the Druzes could beat their 
swords into ploughshares they might turn the Hauran Mountain 
into a province as rich and as prosperous as the Lebanon. They, too, 
are a ruling race. The Arabs of the eastern desert, who come in to 
pasture their herds of camels on the deep rich grass, are like an 
inferior order of creation beside them. ‘ We use them as servants to 
keep our flocks,’ said my guide simply. In intelligence and educa- 
tion they are immensely superior to their neighbours ; I have not 
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heard purer Arabic than I occasionally heard in the Jebel Druze. 
They keep a keen eye upon foreign affairs and are extremely well 
informed on most questions. I found them eager to hear all the 
details I could give them of the Boer war; they spoke of Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener by name, and asked me whether our 
troops had reached Pretoria. I was considerably impressed by the 
Druze Emissary to the Vali, an unofficial ambassador residing at 
Danesan, Suleim Nofel by name. He was a perfect man of the 
world, and I should say a wily and subtle diplomatist. I met him 
lunching with Yahya Beg and he was the only guest present who 
told me nothing. As is always the case when there is no interested 
party to stir up enmities the Druzes of the Hauran Mountain live 
on the best of terms with the Christians—it is to be noted that 
Druzes and Christians, or Christians and Mohammedans can live 
together, but never Druzes and Mohammedans. Many of the 
southern villages contain a large Christian population of refugees 
from Turkish rule, and Christian schoolmasters preside over a mixed 
class of Druze and Christian children. Though they pride themselves 
on having no Government—the Government on their lips always 
means the Turk—my experience of their country is that it is the 
safest in Syria. While I was with them I never needed a watchman 
in my camp by night, I rode all over the hills with no other servant 
than a Druze boy whom I took merely as a guide, and I am 
persuaded that any woman could travel there unarmed and un- 
attended with a saddle-bag full of gold. 

The Druze problem is not one which can be relegated entirely to 
theoretic politics, for the disturbances in the Hauran Mountain are 
a constant menace to Mount Lebanon, where we, together with the 
other Great Powers, are responsible for the maintenance of order. 
In spite of jealousies between the great sheikhs, the Druze community 
is bound together by ties too close to admit of the Lebanon and 
Hermon districts standing quietly by when their brothers appeal to 
them for help. It is idle to suppose that the Powers will intervene 
before some great catastrophe occurs: Lord Cromer will not invite 
the Atrash, the Hajar, the Awarmeri and their like to settle in 
Egypt, as I was seriously bidden to encourage him to do, nor would 
I (though my hosts have laid me under a heavy debt of gratitude) 
counsel him in that direction. He would find them troublesome 
inmates. But it is more than likely, given the incapacity which the 
Turks have exhibited and the warlike qualities of their adversaries, 
that the catastrophe will occur. They themselves say that the days 
of dissension are over; the Jebel Hauran will call and the Lebanon 
will answer, and war will spread from mountain to mountain. The 
ferocity of the Druzes has not diminished since the year ’60; 
they will wipe out old scores with a ruthless hand, and it would 
be difficult to predict on which side the victory will fall, the final 
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settlement depending to a great extent on whether we choose to 
extend our former protection to them, if, indeed, we are still able to 
protect those who look to us in Syria, 

I have touched on a small portion of a very large subject. The 
East of Jordan might be made to include all the territory west 
of the Euphrates, but the politics of the desert are outside the 
sphere of my knowledge. I take it, however, that the limits of town 
life are virtually the limits of civilisation. The Bedouin, that 
romantic survival of an earlier world, will carry their black tents 
across the desert from spring to spring, camels and camel-lifting will 
continue to be the only subjects of interest, and war the only serious 
occupation, whoever rules in Constantinople. But the Turk is not 
dead yet; he is still playing an important part in the government 
of the East, a part which no other Power is in a position to assume, 
and which he is strong enough to defend against the foreign 
influences which are creeping over Western Syria. 


GERTRUDE LowTHIAN BELL. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
AINAULT FOREST 


Mr. Epwarp Norts Buxton has recently placed before the public a 
scheme for creating a large open space on the east of London, on the 
site of what was once Hainault Forest. If the arrangements 
suggested are carried out, an area of nearly eight hundred acres in 
one block—a hundred acres more than Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens reckoned together—will be provided on the high ground 
near Chigwell Row, while a smaller plot of about seventy acres will 
form a sort of outlier on the approach from Woodford Station. The 
whole of the land was once open forest, and some of it is still very 
beautiful woodland. Most, if not all, of it is within the Greater 
London of the Registrar-General, and within a short distance are 
half a dozen districts each with a population which would respectably 
furnish forth a county town, and one which numbers more inhabi- 
tants than the South African Republic contained at the commence- 
ment of the late war. These districts have increased during the last ten 
years with astonishing rapidity, and as the increase is due, not to 
any accidental circumstance, but to the proximity of London, it is 
quite certain that the process will be continued. Im any case the 
provision of abundant open spaces to meet the needs of such an area 
would command sympathy. But there are special features of Mr. 
Buxton’s scheme which make it more than usually interesting. 

In the first place, the proposal is significant of the startling change 
of feeling on the subject of open spaces during the last fifty years. 
Hainault Forest was condemned as useless to the public, and dis- 
afforested, in 1851; in 1902 we are endeavouring to reconvert a large 
area of the destroyed forest from arable land to woodland. 

To most Londoners of the present day the name of Hainault 
Forest calls up no associations, and even needs explanation. Epping 
Forest is familiar enough, but what was Hainault? Up to 1851 
Epping and Hainault were but different sections of the Forest of 
Essex or Waltham. This great forest was, in the reigns of aggressive 
Norman sovereigns, enlarged until it extended over most of the 
southern part of the county, but, at times when the power of the 
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nobles and land-owners prevailed was limited to the area presently 
described. Charles the First revived the Royal claims with a view, 
not to sport, but to exacting fines for breaches of the forest law, 
and thus replenishing his coffers without the aid of Parliament. 
Lively controversies ensued ; and finally, in 1641, the bounds of the 
forest were fixed by Act of Parliament, and declared to have been 
from time immemorial what they were then ascertained to be, a 
curious example of the far-reaching powers of the British Legislature. 
As thus ascertained, the forest was bounded on the south by the high- 
road to Romford and Colchester, and on the west by the River Lee. 
Northwards the forest stretched as far as Nazing and Epping, and 
eastwards as far as Stapleford Abbots ; but the boundaries on these 
sides are irregular and difficult to describe. Substantially the forest 
comprised all the land between the Lee and the little River Roding, 
which empties into Barking Creek, and on the east of the Roding all 
the land between that river and a still smaller stream which subse- 
quently develops into the river Rom. Still further to the east was the 
Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower, which was at one time within the 
forest, but was severed from it in the time of Edward the Second, 
who gave it to Queen Isabella in dower. It must not, however, be 
imagined that all the land we have described was open woodland. 
A great part of every Royal Forest consisted of enclosed lands ; there 
were always villages and often considerable market towns within its 
ambit. In Waltham Forest, for example, were Waltham Cross and 
Epping, besides many smaller places. All the enclosed lands were 
subject to the forest laws. Except by special licence no man might 
cut down his private wood. No lands could be newly put under the 
plough ; no new buildings of any kind could be erected ; and no fence 
put up which could not be surmounted by a doe and her fawn. The 
royal deer, in fact, had the roam of the whole district, and their lives 
were as sacred as thoseof men. No greyhounds or other dogs of sport 
could be kept, and mastiffs, though they were allowed for the defence 
of the house, had to be ‘ expeditated,’ i.e. to have the three claws of 
the fore-foot struck off, to incapacitate them from following the deer. 

But while the forest laws thus extended to enclosed lands, and 
hampered their free and profitable use, they applied still more 
strictly to the open lands of the forest. In every forest there were 
large tracts of waste land, partly wood, and partly moor or heath. 
Over these tracts not only the royal deer, but the cattle of the 
inhabitants within the forest pastured at will; no enclosure could be 
made, and the woods were strictly preserved as covert for the deer. 
This open land constituted the heart of the forest ; and when the 
forest system fell into desuetude, and the enclosed lands were in 
practice emancipated from the restrictions we have described, the 
open lands—the waste and commonable lands of the forest—came to 
be looked upon as synonymous with the forest itself. Now, in 
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Waltham Forest there were two great stretches of open woodland— 
the one running in a long crescent from Wanstead Flats to beyond 
Epping, the other lying in a more compact mass on the high land to 
the east cf the Roding. The first of these became known as Epping 
Forest, the town of Epping being situate near its northern extremity ; 
the second as Hainault Forest. Epping Forest may be put, roughly, 
at about 7,000, Hainault at about 4,000 acres. In the course of the 
investigations made during the great litigation which resulted in the 
rescue of Epping Forest, an interesting piece of evidence, showing 
the essential unity of the two forests, came to light. Under the 
forest system each parish in the forest appointed (usually in vestry) 
an officer called a reeve and four assistants, who were sworn in at the 
Forest Courts, and whose principal duty it was to mark all cattle 
(horses and horned stock, not sheep) turned on to the forest by the 
inhabitants of the parish. For this purpose a marking-iron was 
used, and notwithstanding the disorder into which the forest system 
had fallen in the fifties and sixties of the last century, it was found 
possible, in the great suit, to produce or to trace the whole series 
of these marking-irons. Each iron bore a crown and a letter of the 
alphabet, not the initial letter of the parish, but one of a series. 
Thus, the iron for Waltham was a crown surmounting an A, that for 
Chigwell a crown combined with an H, and soon. Now, if the two 
open forests of Epping and Hainault had been in any way distinct, 
or even if the pasture rights had been confined to one or other of the 
two stretches of open land, the lettering of the marking-irons would 
obviously have run in two separate series, one for Epping and one 
for Hainault. But this was not so. One alphabetical series, extend- 
ing from A to R, ran impartially over both sides of the forest, over 
Epping and Hainault. Moreover, one parish, that of Chigwell, ran 
into the centre of each division. Nevertheless, the two large tracts 
of waste were so widely and definitely separated, and each was so 
ample in itself, that in practice there was little intercourse between 
them. In winter the Roding usually overflowed its banks and 
flooded the valley, thus at times interposing an insuperable bar to 
intercourse. Hence the two forests came to be looked on as distinct, 
and when the movement for enclosure was at its height they were 
differently treated. This was perhaps a lucky accident for London, 
for while the interest of the Crown in Epping alone was not 
thought to be sufficient to warrant a Parliamentary enclosure, in 
Hainault the case was different; and, had the whole forest been 
treated as one, Epping might have been enclosed merely because the 
Crown wanted a large slice of Hainault. 

The difference between the two divisions of the forest, from the 
Crown point of view, lay in this. Upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries most of the manors in both divisions came into the 
hands of the Crown, the Abbey of Waltham, the Abbey of Barking, 
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and other smaller religious houses having large possessions in the 
forest. On the Epping side all the manors were granted out again, 
and with each manor passed so much of the soil of the open forest as 
lay within the bounds of the manor. Thus, in Epping the Crown 
owned no soil in the open forest, but merely the right to keep deer, 
unmolested, wherever they chose to roam, and the right to insist on 
the preservation of the trees and bushes of the forest as covert. In 
Hainault, on the contrary, the Crown retained the soil of some two 
thousand acres of woodland formerly belonging to the Abbey of 
Barking—the King’s Woods. As the soil of the open forest was per- 
fectly useless to any owner while the Crown enjoyed forestal rights over 
it, the difference does not strike one as being very material. But at 
a time when the ideal of the reformer was absolute private ownership 
in land, and the landed interest of the country was predominant in 
Parliament, for some not very intelligible reason great store was set 
on the property of the lord of the manor in the soil of waste land, 
while every other kind of right—whether the right of pasture of the 
commoner, or the right of forest of the Crown—was looked upon as a 
little fantastic and very inconvenient. Consequently the Office of 
Woods and Forests, considering that they had a valuable property in 
Hainault Forest, and scarcely any. interest in Epping, began to turn 
their property to account; and, absolutely unable to understand that 
a beautiful tract of woodland might be a valuable national possession 
in itself, they obtained from Parliament an Act for the disafforesta- 
tion of Hainault Forest, and the allotment to the Crown of its share 
in the open forest freed from all common rights. Epping they did 
not think worth enclosing ; but they were quite willing to help the 
lords of manors to enclose. So they offered to sell the forestal rights 
to the lords at the price of about 5/. an acre. We know the result. 
The lords, being relieved from the only restraining power they 
feared, resolved to set the commoners at defiance, and to turn the 
open forest into building land. They actually enclosed 3,000 acres, 
when, almost simultaneously, Mr. Fawcett induced the House of 
Commons, despite the opposition of the Government of the day, to 
make a vigorous protest against the destruction of the forest, and 
the Corporation of London, through the happy accident of possessing 
common rights in respect of a cemetery at Ilford, was able to enter 
the field as a commoner and to challenge the enclosures. Some five 
or six years of most vigorous controversy ensued, and finally 5,600 
acres of the old forest waste—some actually reclaimed from the 
plough and the gardener’s spade—were transferred to the keeping 
of the Corporation of London as a pleasure ground for the metropolis. 

In the meantime, the enclosure of Hainault Forest proceeded in 
a regular and peaceable manner. The first Act passed, that of 1851, 
merely disafforested the district, and gave the Crown an allotment 
in lieu of all its rights. On the area thus allotted, some 1,700 acres, 
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there were 100,000 timber trees, besides smaller growth. The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests were ardent agriculturists, and 
had no sympathy with half measures. The timber was felled and 
cut up by a steam saw on the spot ; the roots were stubbed; and at 
an expense of 40,000/. two or three farms were created, which in 1863 
were bringing in a rental of 4,000/. a year. The lords of adjoining 
manors were not slow to emulate this bright example. After the 
Crown was satisfied, there remained over 2,000 acres of open wood- 
land, subject to the indiscriminate exercise of rights on the part of 
some half-dozen parishes. The next step was to make a division 
between these parishes, and this was effected under the authority of 
a second Act of Parliament passed in 1858. Each parish was thus 
left with a piece of the old forest for its own use, the soil belonging 
to the lord of the manor, and the inhabitants (in legal phrase, the 
owners and occupiers of lands in the parish) being entitled to rights 
of pasture. In order to abolish the common thus left, and to reduce 
the whole parish to the much desired condition of private land, one 
more step was necessary—an enclosure carried out under ordinary 
conditions. By the aid of the Enclosure Commissioners every parish 
common save one was cut up and allotted among the lord of the manor 
and the landowners, and the destruction of the ancient forest was 
at last complete. Happily there was one exception. The Lord 
of the Manor of Lambourn, father, we believe, of the present 
Colonel Mark Lockwood, the member for the Epping division of 
Essex, does not appear to have suffered from the prevalent rage 
for converting woods, commons, and pastures into arable land. He 
did not apply for an enclosure of the Lambourn parish allotment ; and 
it remains, a bit of old Hainault Forest, to the present day. Its oaks 
and hornbeam still rise out of the protecting briars and brambles ; 
its glades and lawns are still subject to the visits of the cattle of the 
parish, though in fact the common rights are not, we believe, fully 
exercised. In the place of commoners, gipsies have taken possession 
of the land. Excluded first from Hainault Forest by its enclosure, 
and next from Epping Forest by its regulation as an open space, 
they have found a last refuge in Lambourn. It is said that they are 
not very good neighbours, and they undoubtedly help themselves 
occasionally to a tree or two. But one feels a certain tenderness for 
these last representatives of the nomadic life; perhaps, in the final 
adjustment, it may be found possible to avoid inflicting any great 
hardship upon them. 

It is the fortunate survival of the Lambourn allotment of 
Hainault Forest which has suggested to Mr. Buxton the scheme he 
presents to the public. A tract of 188 acres of woodland is worth 
having in itself, and, as the Lord of the Manor, in consequence of 
the disafforestation, has some claim upon the trees, an arrangement 
by which these should be definitely secured, and the land put under 
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suitable guardianship, is eminently desirable. Next to the open wood 
is another portion of the Lambourn allotment Jying in a different 
manor. Part of this consists of an open piece of green sward adjoining 
the high road by Chigwell Row. Other portions have been roughly 
enclosed, but not in any way converted from their former state. By the 
addition of this land, the remnant of forest reaches 240 acres. So 
much for the land which has never been effectually reclaimed. Most 
persons would have been contented with the rescue of this fragment. 
Not so Mr. Buxton. In immediate contiguity is a stretch of arable 
land of about fifty acres, which was undoubtedly part of the King’s 
Woods in 1851. The Crown has never been divested of its property 
in this land, but by some strange accident it has been enclosed and 
tilled without interruption for the last thirty years by a neighbour- 
ing manorial lord. As time does not run against the Crown, this 
land is evidently in a very peculiar position. But a landlord with 
thirty years’ undisturbed possession is not likely to yield without 
a struggle; and it was thought wise by Mr. Buxton and his advisers 
to arrange peaceably for the addition of this land to the reclaimed 
forest, rather than to stir up troubles and lead everyone to stand on 
his strict rights. Overtures for the acquisition of the land for public 
purposes were very reasonably met, and thus the total area of the 
reconstituted forest was raised to close upon 300 acres. With that 
courage which comes of conviction, Mr. Buxton then approached 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. One of the farms which 
was formed by the clearance of the King’s Woods immediately adjoins 
the wood of Lambourn on the east. It comprises 475 acres; and 
though of all its pristine sylvan beauties there remains but one 
clump of wind-worried trees on the summit of Dog Kennel Hill, 
the land itself is beautifal in its contours. It rises in two places 
to a height of 300 feet above the sea, and its hill-sides fall in gentle 
and overlapping lines. From its higher ground the eye ranges 
westwards to the wooded ridges of Epping Forest, eastwards over 
the hedge-row elms of Essex, and southwards across the valley of the 
Thames. Its southern corner touches the road to Romford, but 
three short miles away, and rapidly spreading towards it. This 
farm, Fox Burrows Farm, the Office of Woods has offered to sell for 
the purposes of the reconstructed forest at agricultural value. Thus 
the land which is in offer to the public, and which is to constitute 
the principal block of the Hainault Forest of the future, reaches in 
extent to about 780 acres. 

There is, however, a detached bit of forest which Mr. Buxton 
also commends to the public attention. About half-way between 
Woodford Station and Chigwell Row is Grange Hill Forest. It has 
always, we believe, lain apart from the main stretch of forestal 
waste, and appears formerly to have possessed the quaint name of 
Tom-at-Wood’s. Under the enclosure it came into the possession of 
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the Lord of Chigwell Manor, and has been enclosed. Its trees and 
vert have, however, been scarcely touched, and it is an extremely 
beautiful bit of natural woodland. Of this wood also Mr. Buxton 
has obtained an offer at a reasonable price, though at one which, as 
we shall see, exemplifies, by comparison, the effect on land values 
of the proximity of railways and the consequent spread of houses. 

Here then is the opportunity of rescuing two fragments of the 
old forest which our fathers, not foreseeing the extraordinary growth 
of London, condemned to destruction. Invaluable as open spaces, 
their value is enhanced by their history and by the traces they still 
bear of their ancient state. An old English forest has a subtle 
charm of its own. Its woodlands are not the dense jungle of 
untamed nature; still less are they the timber-nursery dear to the 
professional forester, or the ornamental park or plantation of the 
landscape gardener. Man has had a share in their making, but the 
means he has used have not been axe, and fence, and seedling, but 
the bite and tread of the deer which he preserved for his pleasure, 
and the cattle which he reared for his use. These four-footed 
foresters have produced an endless variety of grove and thicket, 
lawn and glade. Here, where the ground is moist and falls gently, 
sweet grass grows, and a long stretch of turf, almost fit for a bowling- 
green, is hardly broken by a single bush. There, again, is a more 
swampy, reedy patch, where the cattle love to cool their feet in the 
soft ground. Elsewhere the pasture runs in and out of clumps of 
trees and bushes, the wide-spreading oak or the sturdy hornbeam 
rising out of a protecting patch of briar or bramble. Between the 
larger trees grow holly, crab-apple, and sometimes yew, while 
bracken—vivid green in spring and rich ochre in autumn—forms the 
groundwork of the picture. In more open land, gorse spreads, or 
heather paints the hill-side. Occasionally, the great trees assert 
themselves, and, having formed a sufficient company for mutual 
protection, hold the ground alone, and meet aloft in aisle-like 
branchings. Different forests have their peculiarities. Mostly, the 
timber trees of a forest are oak and beech; ash and elm are seldom to 
be seen. Epping Forest bas its full supply of beech ; it also bears 
much hornbeam, a wood absent entirely, we believe, from the New 
Forest. The remaining fragments of Hainault are quite peculiar in 
this, that they are destitute of beech ; their timber is oak and horn- 
beam. 

But while London’s new pleasure-ground derives a high interest 
from the fact that it perpetuates an old forest, it has also an 
interest of another kind. It will consist partly of land actually 
reclaimed from the plough for purposes of recreation. One can 
imagine the shudder with which our forefathers of fifty years ago 
would have received such a proposal. To convert land actually 
producing food to a state of idleness, in which it should minister only 
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to the pleasures of the people, would have been an unintelligible 
step to the ardent agricultural apostles of whom Arthur Young was 
the forerunner. And even at the present day the proposal is almost 
without precedent. In Epping Forest farm land was here and there 
brought back into the forest; but it was land which had been 
illegally enclosed, and should never have been tilled. In Hainault 
the law has set its seal upon the creation of Fox Burrows Farm out 
of forest woodland ; it is now suggested, that for the public benefit 
the wheels should be reversed, and that by due process of law 
arable fields should again become unproductive recreation ground. 
In the main, no doubt, this change of view has been brought 
about by the altogether abnormal phenomenon of London. The 
huge London of the present day is a Victorian creation. The 
population of the county, or metropolis, is now much more than 
double what it was on the late Queen’s accession. In 1841 London 
numbered less than two millions; it now houses four millions and 
a half. Suburbs outside the county then scarcely existed; now 
they add two millions of their own. An ever-increasing province 
of houses, swallowing up all greenery which is not specially 
protected, demands exceptional treatment. But there are other 
causes which have combined to bring about so notable a revolution 
of ideas. The advance of material civilisation and the consequent 
improvement of the means of communication has tended, in spite of 
absurd fiscal barriers, to make the whole world one, and has enabled 
a crowded population to obtain quickly and certainly its supplies 
of food from new countries, while it uses its own land to satisfy other 
wants. At the same time there has been a constantly widening 
sympathy amongst different degrees of men, so that conditions of 
life which were at one time thought of as proper only to certain 
classes have been recognised as desirable for all. And yet again, 
many things which to that curious compound of the commercial 
instinct and the Puritan creed long reigning in England seemed 
unworthy of serious consideration have been accepted as of high 
value. The writer remembers being much struck by some evidence 
given before a Parliamentary Committee, many years ago, by the 
late Mr. John Clutton. Mr. Clutton was an eminent land agent, and 
a worthy exponent of the views prevalent when enclosure was in 
favour. Advocating the enclosure of the Forest of Dean, Mr. Clutton 
assumed as axioms, that, while a wealthy landowner might very 
properly keep land idle for his own pleasure, it would be scandalous 
in the nation to preserve a forest as an open space for the pleasure of 
the people. Such matters as the enjoyment of nature, a cultivation 
of the sense of beauty, even the means of enjoying outdoor sports, 
were not worth consideration from a national point of view by serious 
administrators and legislators. That mode of thought is well nigh 
gone. It is admitted now, that it is true of the people at large, as 
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well as of the fortunate few, that man does not live by bread alone. 
Ample means, for all, of breathing fresh air, of taking exercise, of 
refreshing the eye by the exquisite forms and colours of tree and 
flower and grass, are accepted as a necessary condition of a well- 
ordered national life. 

But while Mr. Buxton has shown his courage in proposing the 
conversion of arable land into recreation ground, his foresight in 
launching his scheme, while it is easily practicable, is equally to be 
praised. Many parks and gardens have been formed in London and 
in the large towns of the provinces during recent years. But they have 
been formed at great expense, because the land saved could have been 
sold for building at a high price. For instance, the largest addition 
by purchase to the open spaces of London is that of Parliament Hill 
and the adjacent fields, which were annexed to Hampstead Heath 
some twenty years ago. The price paid for this land varied from 
1,000/. to 1,500/. an acre. London was actually knocking at the 
door, and the builder clamorous to enter and destroy. In the present 
ease, London is advancing with a step which nothing can stay, but 
she has still some distance to traverse before she reaches Hainault 
Forest. Like an invading army she enters the country along the 
lines of railway. West Ham—which is synonymous with Stratford, a 
dismal station on the Great Eastern Railway—is now a large town— 
as large as Edinburgh—and yet is wholly without the county of 
London. From Stratford several lines diverge, some for purely 
suburban traffic, such as those to Walthamstow, Chingford, and 
Epping Forest, one for Chelmsford and Colchester, and others for 
riverside haunts. Along each line population is increasing with 
extraordinary rapidity. Fifty years ago Leyton and Walthamstow 
together held less than 9,000 persons; now they contain nearly 
200,000. On the Chelmsford line, East Ham has trebled, and 
Ilford has quadrupled, its population within the last ten years. 
Houses are rapidly stretching from Ilford towards Romford and 
from Romford towards Ilford, and in no long time the two places 
will have joined hands. Meantime, Hainault Forest lies in the angle 
between the Epping and Colchester lines, some two or three miles 
from any station; hence, as yet, it realises the proximity of London 
mainly in holiday trippers, and is still a rural neighbourhood. But 
this will not last long. A line has been authorised, and is nearly 
completed, from Ilford on the Colchester line to Woodford on the 
Epping line. Along this line houses will surely swarm, and one of 
its stations will be within a mile of the main block of the rescued 
forest, and still nearer to the small outlier at Wood Grange. As 
soon as this line is opened for traffic its effect will tell upon the value 
of all land near it ; and it is quite certain that if the execution of Mr. 
Buxton’s project were postponed for ten years, the values on which it 
would be based would be widely different. At present the land can 
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be obtained at agricultural value; the Office of Woods demands no 
more than 30/. an acre for Fox Burrows Farm. Thus, in seizing this 
opportunity the public will be playing the part of a prudent and far- 
seeing investor. It will acquire for a small price, while there is 
still time, land which in a few years will be of untold value to the 
health and enjoyment of London, and land which will then be 
unattainable save at famine prices. This feature of the scheme is of 
especial economic interest. It realises in one direction the aspirations 
of those who would fain enable a growing population to reap the 
profit of its own growth, instead of showering it into the laps of 
private persons, If London, fifty years ago, had spent a hundred 
thousand pounds or so in buying up a few thousand acres on its out- 
skirts, what might not have been done by means of the control thus 
obtained and the profits made? Collectivism, as a general system, 
threatens individual liberty too nearly, and is too suggestive of an 
army of tyrannous wire-pullers and bureaucrats, to be attractive even 
in the abstract ; but there seems to be a strong case for the acquisition 
by municipalities of land on their frontiers. Most persons must wish 
success to the Society for forming Garden Cities, though the practical 
difficulties in the way of a beginning loom large. Sober administra- 
tors have been found to advocate the taxation of land values in 
some form. In these columns a few years since the present writer 
suggested a special tax for providing open spaces, to be levied when 
land was converted to building sites ; and no less an economic authority 
than Professor Marshall has given expression to the same view. Mr. 
Buxton’s scheme realises something of all these ideas in a simple and 
practical way. By slightly forestalling the market, London will 
provide itself with fresh air and some of the most valued amenities of 
life, at a trifling cost, and with the goodwill and to the advantage of 
every one concerned. 

We have said that the land is to be obtained at a trifling sum ; 
spread over the whole of the larger block the price works out at 
about 25/. an acre. For the price of an acre of Parliament Hill Fields 
from forty to sixty acres of Hainault Forest can be obtained. The 
total sum required is 20,000/. The outlying space at Wood Grange 
stands in a different position. Houses are not far off; Woodford 
Station is near; and the price asked, 100/. an acre, or 7,000/. in all, 
is not unreasonable. This difference in price is a good argument in 
support of the whole scheme. Of municipal authorities to find the 
necessary funds, there is almost a plethora. Immediately interested 
are East Ham, Ilford, and Romford, The aggregate rateable value 
of these three places is about 600,000/., and a halfpenny rate would 
produce about 1,250/., or much more than enough to pay off 20,000/. 
even in thirty years. Only a little farther off is West Ham. The 
rates of West Ham are extremely heavy, and there is a natural dis- 
inclination to add to them. But a farthing rate produces over 
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1,000/.; and the acquisition in advance of a noble open space, 
readily accessible to its teeming thousands, ought to appeal to a 
town composed entirely of working men and women. Walthamstow 
and Leyton need hardly be called upon. They may say they have 
Epping Forest at their doors ; but they should remember that it has 
been given to them as a free gift by the Corporation of London, 
and, if necessary, they ought to assist by way of thank-offering. 

The County Council of Essex has a very direct interest in the 
welfare of the growing population within its limits, and we believe 
has already given Mr. Buxton favourable assurances. There remain 
the two great central authorities of London, the Corporation of the 
City, to which reference has already been made, and the London 
County Council. The Corporation has earned the eternal gratitude 
of the metropolis by saving Epping Forest, and it has administered 
that great pleasance with eminent success. Nor is Epping Forest 
the only open space which it has secured, and which it maintains, for 
the benefit of London. In 1878 it obtained an Act enabling it to 
acquire and manage any common lands outside the county of 
London and within twenty-five miles of the City boundary, and 
under this Act it purchased Burnham Beeches and the valuable 
group of downs and commons at Coulsdon (near Caterham), in Surrey. 
For these purposes it used the City of London grain duty, a small 
octroi on all corn entering the City, granted in 1872, in lieu of 
ancient rights, for thirty years. This duty has now expired, and 
the Corporation has told many applicants, that it has no more money 
to spend on open spaces. Notably it refused, within the last six 
months, to contribute to the purchase of the Marble Hill Estate for 
the protection of the Richmond view. Still, the rescue of Hainault 
Forest ought to have special claims upon the Corporation. There is 
an ancient tradition, that the Corporation enjoyed rights of hunting 
in the Forest of Essex, and a functionary entitled the Common Hunt 
is, we believe, yet to be found in the Lord Mayor's retinue. Open 
spaces on the east of London seem to have a special claim on the 
City, which derives its wealth so largely from the labours of the East 
End and the commerce of the Port. Some local authority must 
manage the reclaimed forest, and there seems no more appropriate 
body for the purpose than that which is already managing the other 
division of the great Forest of Waltham. Probably considerable 
economies in management might be effected, if Hainault and Epping 
were under the same control. For these and many other reasons it 
may be expected, that the Corporation will eagerly come to Mr. 
Buxton’s assistance. Should it show any reluctance, or should 
further pecuniary support be necessary, the London County Council 
will, it cannot be doubted, readily supply it. It has, this session, 
established a good precedent in acquiring the Marble Hill Estate, 
wholly outside the county of London, but of vital importance to the 
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amenities of the capital. The sums in question—20,000/. and 7,000/. 
—are trifling, when we have to deal with the assessment and rates 
of the county of London ; and the foresight and courage exemplified 
by the scheme will appeal to men who have made a study of local 
government. The County Council has, indeed, a particular interest 
in Wood Grange Forest, for immediately adjoining it is the Claybury 
Hill Asylum of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Perhaps the 
Council will take this small purchase off Mr. Buxton’s hands, and 
leave the large block to the City and the local authorities. There are 
many ways of arranging the acquisition. But beyond all question 
next Session should see a comprehensive measure reconstructing 
Hainault Forest, and saving the eastern suburbs of London from the 
dreary fate already exemplified by the acres of houses and miles of 
streets around Stratford Station—a fate which is otherwise inevitable. 

But one word more. The lands already in offer to the public 
are on high and rolling land, and-are largely occupied by wood. 
Below Fox Burrows Farm to the south are flat meadows in 
abundance, admirably adapted for cricket ‘and football grounds, 
It is worth the consideration of the London Playing Fields 
Committee—which knows the difficulty of adequately providing 
for the Saturdays and Bank Holidays of the youth of London 
—whether it could not graft on to Mr. Buxton’s scheme the provision 
of an adequate stretch of this flat ground. It is, we believe, to be 
obtained at present for a nominal consideration; but, as we have 
said, this will not long be so. It seems a pity, that, while the ques- 
tion is under consideration, everything should not be done which is 
necessary to make the outlying Essex suburbs of London a model 
of what a well-ordered environ of a great city should be. 


RoBERT HUNTER. 
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OLD MASTERS AND MODERN CRITICS 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Johnson in his famous 
dictionary should have limited his definition of a critic’s office 
entirely to the field of literature. A critic is described as ‘a man 
able to distinguish the faults and beauties of writing.’ Nothing is 
said about other forms of art, and indeed from credible sources we 
may gather that the great lexicographer felt no enthusiasm for 
either of them. To music, as we know, he was worse than indif- 
ferent, and we may search Boswell in vain for any evidence that he 
admired any works of painting, sculpture, or architecture. 

But, whatever Johnson’s individual tastes may have been for what 
we now call the ‘ Fine Arts,’ he must have recognised their influence 
on others. Reynolds was his personal friend. And Reynolds was not 
only a distinguished painter. He was reckoned in his time an able 
art critic. Those readers of our own day who find his ‘ Discourses’ 
abounding in platitude are apt to forget the age in which they were 
written. The students of the Royal Academy to whom they were 
addressed, the English dilettantt who listened to his advice, the 
general public who accepted the principles which he laid down, had 
much need of counsel on xsthetical matters. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries royal patronage, extended as it then was to 
foreign painters of ability, had not been without influence on 
national taste. Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and later on the two 
Charleses had enriched the State collections with works of acknow- 
ledged excellence, which must have considerably raised the standard 
of pictorial art among connoisseurs who had the opportunity of 
examining them. 

But during the early part of the Georgian period public interest 
in such productions had considerably waned. Many chefs da@uvre 
had left the country. Others remained shut up in palaces and 
mansions, to which but few visitors had access. The times afforded 
small facilities for travel. Few painters found favour and employ- 
ment at Court, and among those who practised their art inde- 
pendently of such aid some either felt or affected indifference to 
works by the Great Masters. Even Hogarth, who may be said to 
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have founded our British School, was not free from this strange 
apathy. 

It is true that the quality and charm of his ‘Sigismonda’—a 
picture ignorantly abused by Horace Walpole—render it almost 
worthy to hang by the side of a Correggio, but the majority of his works 
show little or no regard for the best traditions of bygone art. He 
chose his subjects for the most part from incidents of contemporary 
life, pointing a stern moral when he had a story to tell, and too often 
accentuating it to the verge of caricature. He had probably little 
taste and perhaps no capacity for realising idyllic conceptions, but 
it may fairly be doubted whether, if he had plied his brush with 
that aim, they would have been appreciated by the public of his day. 
So far as England is concerned, it was an age of satire rather than 
of sentiment, and Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ found more readers than 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons.’ 

When Reynolds was at his best, a considerable change had taken 
place in the trend of literary taste. Gray, Goldsmith, and other 
poets had had an influence on the romantic side of English character, 
which found a reflex on the painter’s canvas. It is impossible to 
examine many of the painter’s works without feeling his preference 
for the charms of unsophisticated Nature to the artificial conditions 
of modern life. Even in his portraits of the fashionable world this 
tendency is remarkable. Ladies of rank who sat to him seem to 
have forgotten their social dignity in an easy unconscious grace. 
Their dress—no doubt often suggested by the artist—is generally of 
the simplest description ; and when a background is introduced, a bit 
of foliage or suggested landscape occupies the space often filled in 
specimens of later art by a pompous column and red curtain. 

But notwithstanding this innate love of simplicity in his actual 
brush-work Sir Joshua’s ideal was a lofty one. He had not spent 
three years in Italy without acquiring a taste for the Old Masters. 
It was not always, we must confess, a discriminating taste. His 
preference, for example, of Lodovico Carracci’s pictures to the pro- 
ductions of Titian is a choice which has certainly not been confirmed 
by later critics. To say that Tintoret and Paul Veronese ‘seem to 
have painted with no other purpose than to be admired for their 
skill and expertness in the mechanism of their art’ is to be-little the 
genius of two designers who in their several ways have long won the 
admiration of the educated world. If we remember the long list of 
distinguished names which are associated with the practice of Italian 
art in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is amazing to find how 
few of them are even mentioned by Reynolds. It could perhaps be 
hardly expected that an English painter of his aim and of his epoch 
would feel much interest in works belonging to the Primitive Schools. 
Even from the conceptions of Pisanello, Filippo Lippi, Piero della 
Francesca, Crivelli, Cosimo Tura, Botticelli, and Signorelli, he 
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would probably have turned away with a smile. But it is more 
remarkable that he should have nothing to say about the genius and 
works of Leonardo da Vinci, Bronzino, Luini, Carpaccio, Cima, 
Palma Vecchio, Moroni, Mantegna, and Francia, not to add a score 
of other painters whose reputation had been established for genera- 
tions before the worthy Knight of Plympton was born. 

Some at least of these examples he must have come across during 
his visit to Italy. Yet he is absolutely silent about them. To 
Giovanni Bellini he casually refers as having been the master of Titian. 
Parmigiano comes in for occasional praise because he ‘dignified the 
genteelness of modern effeminacy’; but though the merits of 
Correggio’s frescoes are admitted, his hand in oil painting is described 
as ‘cramped and confined.’ 

For the genius of Raphael and Michelangelo, indeed, our 
critic expresses genuine admiration, but he takes care to add his 
opinion that the first-named master would have been nowhere but 
for the influence of the latter. It is for Buonarroti in short that 
Reynolds throughout his ‘ Discourses’ reserves the most unqualified 
eulogy. Some of the reasons adduced for this esteem are remarkable 
when we remember by whom they are urged : 

Michelangelo has more of the poetical inspiration; his ideas are vast and 

sublime ; his people are a superior order of beings; there is nothing about them, 
nothing in the air of their actions or their attitudes, or the style and cast of their 
limbs or features that reminds us of their belonging to our own species. 
If the art which he thus characterises represented Sir Joshua’s real 
standard of excellence, it is certain that he made no attempt to 
reach it in his own works, the essential charm of which consists in 
their absolute simplicity and close adherence to Nature. And this 
may be said not only of his portraits but of his subject pictures. 
It would be difficult to find anything reminiscent of Michelangelo 
or trace any influence of the Grand School in such compositions as 
the ‘Snake in the Grass,’ ‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ ‘The Infant 
Hercules,’ the ‘Death of Cleopatra,’ or ‘The Graces decorating a 
Statue of Hymen.’ His ‘Infant Samuel’ is a good little boy of 
the eighteenth century saying his prayers. His ‘ Age of Innocence’ 
is a pretty child playing on the grass. Even his ‘ Tragic Muse’ only 
represents a popular actress sitting for her portrait in rather a stagey 
pose. All are delightful productions in their several ways. But 
there is no evidence that the painter was striving after a grand 
ideal in any one of them. He chose the youth, manhood, and woman- 
hood of his own day for his models, and luckily forgot the precepts 
which he had repeated so often to students of the Royal Academy. 

Sir Joshua recommends to his young friends ‘an implicit 
obedience to the rules of art as established by the practice of the 
Great Masters.’ He points out ‘that those models which have 
passed through the approbation of ages should be considered by 
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them as perfect and infallible guides ; as subjects for their imitation, 
not their criticism.’ 

The general principle embodied in this injunction seems 
reasonable enough, but before accepting it the modern art-student 
may naturally ask to which of the Old Masters his preceptor refers, 
and where are the works which have won such universal approbation ? 
Reynolds himself, as we have seen, omits even to mention several 
eminent painters whose productions had been extolled in a previous 
age, and others whose merits have been warmly acknowledged in 
our own time. 

On the other hand he alludes with apparent respect to certain 
examples of the Eclectic Schools which modern taste has long 
relegated to the level of the commonplace. In view of these facts 
it may fairly be doubted whether in the field of zsthetics it is ever 
possible to raise a standard of excellence which shall be of per- 
manent value. Even Sir Joshua’s own sentiments were subject to 
conspicuous variation, As President of the Royal Academy he 
enjoined obedience to the ‘rules of art.’ But a few years earlier, in 
a letter to The Idler, he had written : 


Whatever part of an art can be executed or criticised by rudes, that part is no 
longer the work of genius, which implies excellence out of the reach of rules. . . . 
I am of opinion that if a man has not those perceptions right, it will be vain for 
him to supply the place by rules, which may enable him to talk more learnedly, but 
not to distinguish more acutely. 


Now if Reynolds, who used his pen with almost as much facility 
as his brush, could thus, within a short time, change his mind on a 
question which lies at the very root of pictorial taste, how can we 
expect consistency to be maintained in succeeding ages when critics, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, must be influenced by the 
philosophy, the literature, the religious feeling, and the social habits 
of their day, not to mention that love of change, that craze for 
novelty at any price, which for centuries past has dominated fashion 
in all forms of art, since Dante wrote : 


Credette Oimabue nella pittura 
Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido. 


The praise or depreciation recorded by Vasari, biassed as it un- 
doubtedly was in many instances, had but little influence on later 
Italian writers. Few opinions derived from either source find an 
echo in the theories of Lessing, Schlegel, or Rumohr. Dr. Waagen 
once posed in this country as an eminent authority on ancient art. 
His pronouncements were in time set aside by the joint labours of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who produced a literary work which for 
comprehensive research and discriminating judgment was twenty 
years ago, if it does not still remain, the most valuable treatise ever 
published in this country on the Italian Schools of painting. 
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Long before this work appeared, Mr. Ruskin had voluminously 
descanted on the respective qualities of the Old Masters, especially 
those of the Venetian School. The grace of his literary style, his 
enthusiastic love of art, and his bold independent method of criticism 
awakened an interest in such matters among thousands of English 
readers who had previously been indifferent to esthetics, or who had 
based their judgment on a conventional standard without asking 
themselves whether or why they really appreciated what tradition 
expected them to applaud. 

That Ruskin’s enthusiasm often tempted him into hyperbole, 
and that in accentuating his theories he sometimes sacrificed 
accuracy to rhetoric, few of his most faithful disciples will deny. 
On the other hand, it may be generally admitted that, except in a 
few rare instances, when he was misled by prejudice or purblind 
loyalty to principle, his taste was always in the right direction. 
The mistakes which he made lay, as a rule, not in his selection of 
examples, whether for praise or blame, but in the reasons which he 
gave for his judgment. 

In our eclectic age an educated connoisseur sooner or later 
becomes aware that in bygone days of art works were produced 
which, under the influence of sentiment, nationality, religious feel- 
ing, or the advance of technical skill, widely differ both in aim and 
result. The critic who eulogises each of these in turn is not 
necessarily open to the charge of inconsistency. He may recognise 
a love of truth in one, a sense of beauty in another, devotional aim 
or manual dexterity in a third, and yet be perfectly sincere in his 
encomium. But if he endeavours to formulate definite axioms of 
taste which are applicable in common to all his favourites, he will 
soon find that logical minds begin to doubt his arguments, and end 
by regarding them as empirical. 

A modern amateur may be justified in admiring for diverse 
reasons the productions of men so widely apart in category, as, say, 
Fra Angelico and Tintoret. But he who does so should pause before 
venturing to pose as a lawgiver in esthetics. 

It is difficult to reconcile Ruskin’s advocacy of the School once 
known as pre-Raphaelite with the extravagant homage which he 
paid to Gainsborough, or to understand why he deprecated, in the 
field of ordinary landscape painting, topographical inaccuracies, while 
Turner, whom he extolled to the skies, so frequently committed them 
with an easy conscience. 

In spite of these and many similar doctrinal incongruities the 
author of ‘Modern Painters’ long exercised an enormous influence 
over the rising generation of dilettanti and for a time over a certain 
section of craftsmen in our British School. It is true that the little 
band of artists which he had helped to encourage broke up by degrees, 
and that some of them, even in his life-time, renounced the precepts 
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of their supporter. But if he failed at last to direct the trend of 
modern practice he evoked an interest in works of early art among 
hosts of youthful converts who, but for his pamphlets and lectures, 
would have remained in ignorance or apathy. Many an Oxford man 
left his University better equipped for the study of Continental 
galleries by Ruskin’s paradox than if he had mastered the contents 
of a dozen handbooks. 

His teaching as a Slade Professor was no doubt unmethodical., 
His discourses were erratic and in some respects bizarre. Under 
the head of ‘Engraving,’ for instance, he must have puzzled his 
hearers by treating of architectural sculpture and marble inlay. He 
could not describe Niccolo Pisano’s pulpits without writing a chapter 
on the history of Italy. In one lecture distinguished by the placid 
title of ‘Pax Vobiscum’ he describes the feuds of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. He seemed never so happy as when surprising his 
audience by imparting to them information which they had not 
come to hear. 

But amid these diffuse pronouncements there were scattered 
truths respecting the character and development of early art which 
no thoughtful critic could gainsay. Even the quaint little series of 
essays which our author published under the title of ‘ Mornings in 
Florence’ were useful to amateurs, who learned to regard the pro- 
ductions of Giotto, Botticelli, and Filippo Lippi in a light which had 
never before dawned upon them. The familiar style which he 
adopted in these didactic booklets has been satirically compared to 
the elementary instruction of ‘Peter Parley.’ In reading them the 
expert may smile as he notices much that is obvious, more that is 
casual and impulsive, and not a little which might be open to argu- 
ment. But it must be remembered that they were written in the 
decline of his years, and that they were probably intended only for 
the perusal of tiros. 

Ruskin was essentially a reformer, and, like a]' reformers, was 
impatient of every opinion—almost of every admitted fact—which 
collided with his own theories. As a conservative admirer of 
medizval art he expressed abhorrence of every attempt at modern 
restoration which he detected himself, whether in painting or archi- 
tecture. But if any of these had escaped his attention, and were 
pointed out in Murray’s handbooks or by the researches of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, he either threw doubt on the authenticity of the 
information or described it as unimportant. Curious instances of 
this perverseness will be found by any careful student of his later 
works. 

To what extent the results of age and decay may be arrested or 
repaired by modern hands is a question which has long exercised 
the unprejudiced admirer of ancient art. A solution may be found 
if we regard it as a question of degree. To supplement the Venus 
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of Milo or a Greek torso with limbs devised by a Paris Salon sculptor 
would be a terrible Vandalism. But to add the tip of a fractured 
nose or to insert the missing finger of an antique statue may be 
excused, and even justified, on esthetic grounds. If we deplore the 
re-painting of Leonardo’s ‘ Cenacolo’ at Milan, we may be thankful 
that it has at least preserved the general design of a work which 
might otherwise have been altogether effaced by time, neglect, and 
injury. In the case of old easel pictures, nothing can warrant the 
barbarous renovation which some of them have undergone in foreign 
galleries. On the other hand, to object to a touch of oil-colour 
applied by an expert for the purpose of repairing a little damage 
in the drapery or background of an altar-piece will seem to men of 
common-sense little else than Pharisaical. 

Speaking generally, Ruskin’s criticism was directed to the senti- 
mental side of the works which he noticed rather than to their 
technical execution, and on the sentimental side he had to say a 
great deal. Whether Giotto, Cimabue, or Simone Memmi intended 
to convey with the brush all the lessons which their modern admirer 
read into their frescoes may be doubted ; but the insistence of their 
skill or motive in the treatment of certain details afforded a series 


of texts on which our ingenious author preached many a brilliant 
sermon. 


His essays and lectures were original, epigrammatic, and amusing, 


and thus proved especially attractive to the young. Undergraduates 
and cultivated schoolgirls regarded him as a prophet both in art 
and philosophy. They quoted his opinions as decisive on all matters 
of taste; his judgment, as one from which there could be no appeal. 
Figures of speech which he had used in the exuberance of his 
rhetoric became almost proverbial, and not a few of his expressions 
passed into a sort of dreamy slang. For a while even fashionable 
society became ‘esthetic’ both in manners and dress. It would 
perhaps be too much to say that the Bunthornes and Postlethwaites 
who posed in London drawing-rooms twenty-five years ago, and 
whose affectations were satirised in the pages of Punch or Mr. 
Gilbert’s comic opera, derived their raison détre from Ruskin’s 
theories, but it is not easy to trace their origin to any other 
source. 

The ecstatic youth who informs his companions that ‘ before the 
works of Botticelli he is dumb,’ the languid young lady who inquires 
of her ball-room partner whether he is ‘intense,’ the exquisite 
humour conveyed by the double-entente of ‘precious nonsense’ as 
described by a character in Patience, represent with but little 
exaggeration types of character and modes of expression which were 
seriously accepted in society when Ruskinism was at its height. 
Even literary critics who ought to have known better indulged in 
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rhapsodies which puzzled ordinary intelligence. The following— 
quoted from memory—may serve as an example : 


. . The lazy splendour of this picture is a fitting raiment for the ideal 
incarnate of faultless fleshly beauty, and peril of pleasure unavoidable, 


It would be difficult to say whether art-students who could derive 
enlightenment from such a passage as this had reached an intellectual 
level far above that of their fellows, or were deficient in the quality 
which is usually described as common-sense. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History of Painting in Italy’ 
appeared at an opportune time. The subject with which it dealt 
had long awakened interest in this country—an interest which needed 
guidance and instruction before it could develop an improvement in 
national taste. The work could hardly have fallen into better hands. 
Both authors had had a practical training in art. The official 
position of one gave him access to documents of inestimable value in 
tracing the careers of many Old Masters concerning whom Vasari 
had greatly blundered, and of rectifying dates which had hitherto 
been misleading. The patient labours of the other resulted in a 
minute and personal inspection of countless pictures in churches, 
public galleries, and private collections which had rarely before been 
examined by the eye of a professional expert. 

Criticism based on information derived from this double source 
could not fail to be useful. A new light was thrown on the character 
and authorship of works which had previously been misunderstood 
or erroneously described. In place of vague generalities and senti- 
mental disquisitions these useful volumes supplied facts and figures 
which helped to explode many a traditional fallacy and cleared the 
way for intelligent speculation. 

For a time the artistic world was content with and grateful for 
this new source of instruction. The opinions of Crowe and Caval- 
caselle were received with respect, and their decision on many points 
which had been open to doubt was generally accepted, based as it 
certainly was on methods of study more thorough and practical than 
had previously been adopted. 

But if popular taste in Art is mutable it would seem that the 
nature of connoisseurship is subject to like variations, and this soon 
proved to be the case. Giovanni Morelli, whose name indicates 
an Italian origin, though he appears to have been of Swiss 
parentage, was educated for the practice of medicine or surgery; 
but he combined with his physical studies a considerable love of 
draughtsmanship and painting, which led him to examine with more 
than ordinary attention the works of Old Masters in many a 
Continental gallery. That he was a clever as well as a cultivated 
man the position which he subsequently won in public life leaves no 
room to doubt. He had the pen of a ready writer, and, though his 
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literary style is not elegant, it is always perspicuous. He also 
possessed in an eminent degree the critical faculty. But the use 
which he made of this gift was largely influenced by his early train- 
ing, and though by no means insensible to what may be called the 
motif of grace in design, or the poetical side of a painter’s conception, 
it is obvious that the material facts embodied in a picture were the 
first to attract his notice. 

Now it is quite true that many of such facts had been overlooked 
by previous critics. The radical difference between the ‘ Primitive 
Schools’ of painting and the productions of maturer art had of course 
been long recognised. The qualities which rendered Venetian 
masters supreme in the domain of colour ; the skill which Florentines 
had shown in drawing and composition ; and the tricks of light and 
shade accentuated, perhaps too strongly in North Italy, were patent 
to every connoisseur. But to compare examples of individual 
painters line by line, to observe the peculiar action of the figures 
they portrayed, to note the exact shape of a nose, the modelling of an 
ear, the contour of lips or the articulation of fingers, with the object 
of deriving from such details a correct diagnosis of authorship in the 
ease of works doubtfully or erroneously described, were modes of 
criticism rarely, if ever, adopted before Morelli began to write. Sick 
of the ‘dreary dilettantism ’ and ‘dull polemics’ in which his prede- 
cessors had indulged, he endeavoured to apply a new and practical 
test to the genuineness of attributions hitherto unquestioned. 

His system in theory had much to recommend it, but, like many 
other systems, it was not infallible, and unfortunately he rode his 
hobby rather hard. Characteristics of handling or design which 
could be exclusively associated with a particular painter would, 
under an attentive eye, soon render speculation needless. But such 
characteristics do not necessarily remain the property of a single 
hand, The conditions under which pictorial art was followed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were directly opposed to the chance. 
A master of repute soon filled his studio with zealous pupils, who 
stood in the same relation to him as a London apprentice to a trades- 
man in the Georgian era. He instructed them in their craft, and in 
due course they assisted him‘in his work. The general design of 
his pictures was, as a rule, all hisown. But he soon entrusted to 
his most able scholars the execution of details for which, in the case 
of a popular painter, he only found time to supervise. When the 
production was complete, it passed into the owner’s hands like any 
other purchased commodity. Its excellence was presumably assured 
by the reputation of the maestro who undertook the commission, and 
who was of course responsible for its quality. But so long as it came 
from his bottega, and gave satisfaction to the purchaser, no more 
questions were asked as to the hands employed on it than there would 
be nowadays about a well-made sideboard or fashionable landau. 

8 2 
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A few years ago the artistic world seemed much shocked by the 
discovery, made during a law-suit, that a certain London sculptor 
had been largely aided in the practice of his art by an assistant who, 
in studio slang, was described as ‘a ghost.’ But in the days of the 
Early Renaissance, and long afterwards, ‘ghosts’ appear to have 
abounded in every European atelier, and no one was alarmed at a 
form of apparition then recognised as familiar. 

One of the first results of systematic pupilage in any kind of art 
is that the ‘’prentice-hand’ imitates that of its master, and, if the 
course of instruction extends over years, the habit lasts long after 
the term of tuition has expired. The influence of style exercised, 
for example, by such a painter as Perugino over the inventions of 
Lo Spagna and the early genius of Raphael is unquestioned. Filip- 
pino Lippi’s early association with Botticelli induced such affinity of 
design that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the 
respective works of those masters: The mannerisms of Andrea del 
Sarto were reflected by his pupil Pontormo, and many instances of 
the same kind might be cited. 

Now if imitations of this sort are recognised in the productions 
of well-known painters, we may be sure that they prevailed more 
largely among men of lesser genius. Peculiarities of touch or di- 
lineation of human features which we are accustomed to assign to 
an individual master may have been closely copied by some of his 
assistants whose names remain unknown. Hence it becomes ex- 
tremely hazardous to assume because we find a certain type of face 
in figures designed by Mantegna, or a particular shape of hand which 
found favour with Giovanni Bellini, that such characteristics afford 
any safe index of authenticity when the question of attribution arises. 

But Morelli’s scheme had the merit of novelty, and, like all 
novelties, it soon attracted a large number of followers. In Germany 
especially his doctrines—to use a vulgar phrase—‘ caught on,’ and a 
school of critics arose who seemed to regard connoisseurship in the 
light of an exact science. The artistic quality or manifest defects of 
a picture were well-nigh forgotten in endless discussion respecting 
its presumed authorship. Whatever may have been the worth of 
the new test, it failed to secure uniformity of opinion; and modern 
dilettanti, often differing from each other, sought to establish the 
truth by means of dogmatic guesses. 

It is obvious that these questions could not be raised without 
affecting the attribution of numerous works in the public galleries of 
Europe. Accordingly many of them were catalogued under fresh 
names. Some, formerly labelled as ‘ unknown,’ were definitely ascribed 
to specific painters. Many another once doubtfully associated with 

1 This is the more remarkable if we refer to an article from the distinguished 


pen of Dr. Wilhelm Bode which appeared in the Furtnightly Review for October 
1891, and which tended to discredit the new system. 
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its author’s hand was now called genuine. Numerous examples the 
authenticity of which had never been doubted were described as 
spurious. Not a few previously regarded as ‘school’ pictures were 
assigned to individual masters. Conjectured copies were pronounced 
to be original, and supposed originals to be copies. 

That some of these changes were justified by a closer study of 
specific styles and by a more careful scrutiny of ancient documents 
than had hitherto prevailed is very probable. But where such 
changes depended—and it is certain that many of them did depend— 
upon the caprice of private judgment, it becomes difficult to accept 
without reserve opinions which may be challenged by any intelligent 
expert who answers argument by evidence or meets evidence with 
argument.’ Disputes of this kind seldom attain a more practical 
result than conflicting theories respecting the authorship of Junius 
or the origin of Stonehenge. 

One of the immediate effects of Morelli’s method was a tendency 
to doubt. Works which had long won the admiration of the art- 
loving world were scrutinised with jealous care. Newly-fledged 
critics detected in the curve of an eyebrow or the proportions of a 
thumb all-sufficient evidence that a picture popularly ascribed to 
Bellini should be assigned to Mantegna, or vice versa. Scepticism 
became the fashion, and the aim of connoisseurship seemed for some 
years to be centred in a negation of creeds sanctioned, if not always 
justified, by tradition. 

In the scientific world, when a novel theory is evolved, it is 
generally subjected to practical test, and awaits the verdict of ex- 
perienced specialists who are competent to pronounce their opinion 
on specific grounds. But in the field of wsthetics, where the 
views of a theorist must to some extent be derived from taste or 
individual proclivities, there is no recognised appeal from his judg- 
ment unless documentary evidence can be adduced to support an 
opposite conclusion. In fact, a man nowadays need only talk loud 
enough and long enough to convince the world of his authority, and 
become accepted as a sound critic before we have time to inquire on 
what grounds he bases his claim to that position. 

The qualifications needed by such a person aiming to discriminate 
rightly not only between good and bad pictorial art, but between 
the various forms in which both are expressed, may be difficult to 
define, and perhaps instances occur in which, for such a purpose, an 
extraordinary instinct can occasionally dispense with all technical 
education. But, speaking generally, it is obvious that a critic who 
has to pass an opinion on any representation of Nature—whether it 
be a human figure, a beast, or a tree—should at least be able to draw 
correctly himself. It would be interesting to know how many of 


? I ventured to express this opinion some years ago in a little Handbook to the 
Munich Gallery. 
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the conoscenti who enlighten us to-day on the merits of Titian 
and Michelangelo have acquired, even as amateurs, sufficient skill 
to meet that requirement. 

Many of these writers are clever men who by industrious reading, 
by keeping their ears open to the remarks of practical artists, and by 
frequent inspection of pictures, have acquired an academical know- 
ledge of the subjects with which they have to deal. If to such an 
equipment for their calling they add some acquaintance with the 
history of art, and clothe their opinions in quasi-philosophical 
language, their pronouncements are regarded as oracular. But 
there is another quality essential to the office of a critic which it is 
impossible to measure by any recognised standard—and that is the 
quality of taste. 

Now taste, in whatever varieties of form it may be possessed by 
amateurs, should with a critic be at least consistent. When a man, 
for instance, pours equal admiration on the works of Van Eyck and 
Rubens, one may be excused for doubting his sincerity. If he 
really enjoys both, he is not likely to be a qualified judge of either. 
But your modern art-critic discourses glibly of each in turn, and 
would have you believe that the aims and methods of every master 
are equally familiar to him. 

Not long ago a series of pictures by a second-rate French painter 
of the eighteenth century was described in a clever essay by a well- 
known English writer, whose language rose to enthusiasm over 
works which on a smaller scale might have appropriately decorated 
a foreign plum-box. We are far from suggesting that the enthusiasm 
was not genuine, but a critic enthralled by such a form of art can 
hardly expect to inspire confidence when he deals with Italian 
masterpieces of the Quattrocento period. 

Another ingenious and highly cultivated author has lately 
persuaded himself and many of his readers that he can tell them 
exactly what is right and what is wrong about the productions of 
certain great Florentine and Venetian masters. His tribute of praise, 
even when bestowed on works of long-acknowledged excellence, is 
conveyed in such choice and judicious terms that it has all the 
flavour of originality. His literary researches lend additional 
interest to a judgment which has evidently been matured by long 
and patient study. But the spirit of the age is upon him, and he 
cannot resist a temptation, shared by many modern writers on 
such subjects, to throw doubt on the authenticity of works which 
have long been accepted as genuine, whenever the absence of 
documentary evidence gives licence to his theories. 

The recently revived cult of Sandro Botticelli, a painter dis- 
tinguished alike by the poetry, the mysticism, and the confessed 
inequality of his art, has caused the works which pass under his 
name to be examined with new interest and attention. That many 
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of them are not worthy of his genius at the culminating point of its 
development must be frankly admitted, and that in some his designs 
may have been executed by pupils or assistants is more than 
probable ; but any attempt to draw a hard-and-fast line which shall 
definitely distinguish one from the other must necessarily encounter 
two difficulties: the first arising from the fact that no artist, be he 
painter, sculptor, poet, or dramatist, is, or éver has been,"always up to 
the same level of excellence in his work ; and, secondly, that the con- 
ditions under which pictures were produced in the fifteenth century 
make it almost impossible to assert of any single example that it 
was absolutely and entirely completed by one hand. 

Because he does not find in all the works ascribed to Botticelli an 
exact uniformity of handling, chromatic sense, and conceptive aim, 
the author above mentioned casts about for an anonymous painter to 
whom he may ascribe any of them which will not bear the test of 
his critical assay. The close affinity between certain credited and 
uncredited specimens makes it necessary to suggest that there was 
some direct association or friendship between two artists who had so 
much in common, and so a mysterious ‘ Amico di Sandro’ is evolved 
as the scapegoat of Filipepi’s shortcomings. 

The practical value of this course as an explanation of the 
disparity which exists between this painter's best and least approved 
works may be fairly judged by analogy. For instance, literary critics 
have long admitted, not only that some of Shakespeare’s plays are 
immeasurably superior to others, but that in many of them passages 
occur which are quite unworthy of the author’s fame. 

The reason is not far to seek. That ‘divine afflatus’ to which 
we trace the source of a poet’s inspiration does not always blow with 
equal force, or in the same quarter, and sometimes it may fail to 
reach him altogether. Common sense condones the occasional 
foibles of genius. In the words of Horace: 


Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus : 

Nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manus et mens, 
Poscentique gravem perszepe remittit acutum ; 

Nec semper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus. 


Iil-health, low spirits, or even the petty worries of daily life may 
have the effect of turning a good line into a bad one, whether in a 
manuscript or on a canvas. And if certain pictures hitherto ascribed 
to Botticelli, but which do not include his highest qualities, are on 
that account assignable to this unknown ‘ Amico di Sandro,’ Shake- 
sperian commentators might with equal reason suppose The Taming 
of the Shrew or the Two Gentlemen of Verona to have been written 
by ‘ William’s Friend.’ 

It is to be feared that the value of all criticism into which the 
element of taste enters is, and ever must be, an unknown quantity 
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for those who seek to find a permanent standard of excellence which 
has guided the world in past times, is recognised by our contem- 
poraries, and will be accepted by posterity. Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Pope, Malone, Collier, and Coleridge—not to mention a score of 
later writers—have had their say respecting a poetic genius which 
overtopped them all. Voltaire abused the author of Hamlet; Gott- 
sched endeavoured to depreciate him; Colley Cibber thought that 
he could improve on the original text of Richard the Third. No 
doubt each of these sagacious judges felt justified in pronouncing a 
decision on which great store was once set. What do we think of it 
to-day ? 

In the field of pictorial art it is much thesame. We read Vasari, 
Lomazzo, Lanzi; Kiigler, Schlegel, and Passavant ; Walpole, Reynolds, 
and Ruskin; but we find most of them differing in their verdicts, 
and sometimes as to the very principles on which they have based 
their award. It is the fate of criticism to attain no finality of 
influence. 

What do we really care for opinions passed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries on literature or painting? How will our 
own be regarded a hundred years hence ? 

The best that one can say of such opinions is that for the most 
part they reflect rather than guide a popular taste. And he must 
be an optimist indeed who believes that the dawn of a new century 
brings to light no sign of decadence in the aim and character of 
more than one modern Art. 

To the earnest student who by his researches clears up disputed 
points of fact, who ransacks ancient archives to correct a date or 
disestablish a fiction, we owe a permanent debt of gratitude. 

To the critic who favours us with views derived from personal 
prejudice or fleeting fashion, and which as time goes on will probably 
fade with his own identity, we have only incurred a slight and 
somewhat transient obligation. 

CnarLes L, EasTLake. 
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THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF OUR 
ANGEVIN KINGS’ 
I 


Every student of history who has wandered through the solemn 
choir of Westminster and the wonderful chapel beyond it has 
remarked how incomplete is the series of royal tombs which they 
contain. Of the missing sovereigns the greater number sleep in 
places sufficiently familiar to most of us—Winchester, Faversham, 
Reading, Worcester, Gloucester, Canterbury, Leicester, Windsor, 
Frogmore—but a few, including some of those whose names have 
thrilled the historic imagination the most strongly, have found their 
last resting-place in foreign ground. To visit every tomb abroad 
which is associated with English royalty would, indeed, be an exten- 
sive journey. It would take the reader, for instance, to Hanover, as 
well as to St. Germain, to Rouen, to Caen, and to the basin of the 
Loire. The present paper, however, is concerned only with the dis- 
trict last mentioned. 

Save that it is in France, the position of Fontevrault upon the 
map is not perhaps very definitely known to most people. It will 
be found, then, on the southern border of Anjou, in the Department 
of Maine-et-Loire, and about nine miles south-east of the town of 
Saumur ; and the present writer and a friend, finding themselves 
recently in that part of the Loire country, determined to make a 
pilgrimage to a spot which had always loomed in their minds, 
though in a somewhat shadowy manner, as a shrine of English his- 
tory. The start was made from Saumur on a fine morning in Sep- 
tember, and for the first few miles the route lay eastwards along the 


' For the following pages the writer has consulted Nicquet’s Histoire de 0 Ordre 
de Fontevraud (Paris, 1642) ; Edouard’s Fonterrault et ses Monuments (Paris, 1873) ; 
Stothard’s Munumental Effigics (London, 1876); Mrs. Stothard’s Letters written 
during a Tour through Normandy, Brittony, and other Parts of France (London, 1820) ; 
Miss Norgate’s England wnder the Angevin Kings (London, 1887); an article by 
J. R. Green in the Saturday Review of the 30th of March 1867, for the knowledge of 
which he is indebted to the kindness of Miss Norgate ; Montalembert's Monks of the 
West (London, 1895) ; the Dictionary of National Biography ; Miss Strickland’s Lires 
of the Queens of England (London, 1851); and other works which are mentioned in 
the text. 
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left bank of the Loire ; but at Montsoreau, not far short of the point 
where the Loire receives the Vienne, a road branched off toward 
the south, ascending gently through orchards along the west side of 
a small valley. A very short ride from Montsoreau brought the 
object of the journey in sight. Straight ahead stood the little grey 
town of Fontevrault, and to the left, a few yards down the slope, 
rose the long slate roof of the Abbey church, with two turrets 
capped by spires at the west end, and over the crossing a tower 
having two pointed windows in each face and a slate-covered super- 
structure crowned by a pyramidal slate roof. In a land where cen- 
tral towers are not common such a sky-line had about it a strange 
and appropriate reminiscence of England. To the left of the Abbey 
the ground sloped more sharply down to the bottom of the dip, of 
which the further side was clad with woods. 

Fontevrault is dismissed by Baedeker in a dozen lines, yet it 
must have been a place of great interest, apart even from its principal 
building; for the Abbey was once surrounded by a number of 
dependent priories and other institutions which formed with it a 
considerable town. Of these buildings there are said to be still some 
remains ;? but on the present occasion time forbade to do more than 
wander through an old church which had a wooden colonnade against 
it and contained two medieval oil-paintings, and admire for a few 
moments the grace with which a party of soldiers at drill outside 
were wielding long ashen switches that did duty for swords. 

How to get into the Abbey itself it took some time to discover, 
for in the high wall that surrounded it no open door gave a glimpse 
of the life within. But at last a peal of the bell at a great gate 
facing the main street had the desired effect. A key grated in the 
lock and the door swung ponderously open, disclosing, not the pic- 
turesque apparition of monk or nun, but the neat uniform of a 
prison warder! For the once splendid Abbey of Fontevrault, like 
many other religious houses, was suppressed at the Great Revolution, 
and in 1804 was actually degraded to a house of correction! Admis- 
sion, consequently, is granted to the church and its immediate pre- 
cincts only, and involves certain rather irritating formalities. The 
visitor is taken first into a porter’s lodge, where he inscribes his name, 
occupation, abode, and other particulars in a book, which is then 
sent over for the inspection of the Directeur. His admission being 
authorised by that officer, he is next conducted across the quadrangle 
and handed over to a second warder, who takes him into a rather 
narrower court and there introduces him toathird. So far there has 
been little to arouse his archzological interest. The white buildings 


* The surroundings of the Abbey include a curious mortuary chapel of St. 
Catherine, dating from the first half of the thirteenth century, and described by 
De Caumont as square, with a pyramidal roof crowned by a tall octagonal hollow 
shaft ending in an open lantern. 
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around, from whose windows the inmates, clad in white canvas, 
peer curiously at him, are plainly modern, and the uniform of the 
Republic upon the warders, and upon the sentries in the second 
court, proclaims even more frankly the abolition of the old order. 
In crossing the second court, however, he does catch a glimpse of a 
very singular building on the right, a sort of low tower with a steep 
conical stone roof crowned by an open lantern. This remarkable 
structure, which is misnamed the ‘Tour d’Evraud’ and recalls 
similar erections at Stanton Harcourt and Glastonbury in our own 
country, dates from the twelfth century and was undoubtedly the 
Abbey kitchen. 

Meanwhile a third warder has unlocked a door at the further side 
of the court, thereby revealing a winding flight of steps, on descend- 
ing which the visitor finds himself in a great cloistered quadrangle, 
its court gravelled and planted with rows of small trees, with benches 
between. The cloisters, which have rooms over them, are externally 
Renaissance, but have Gothic vaulting, which, however, shows abun- 
dant signs of decadence. Round this court the buildings were 
arranged after the manner usual in the Benedictine Order. To the 
south they placed the refectory and offices; to the west the resi- 
dence of the abbess ; to the north the nave of the church; to the 
east the dormitory—a refined example of the early Renaissance—and 
below it the calefactory, the scriptorium, and the Chapter-house. 

The last-mentioned room—the only part of the domestic build- 
ings to which visitors seem to be admitted—is entered through an 
elaborate Renaissance-Gothic doorway in the east cloister. Built 
perhaps in the twelfth century and remodelled in the sixteenth, 
it is a large oblong room with Renaissance windows and a soaring 
Gothic vault supported on two Renaissance pillars in the middle; 
and its walls are adorned with Renaissance frescoes of the Passion. 

From the north cloister a small door admits to the church. 
Here the visitor is at once met by a keen disappointment. The 
nave, whose exterior promises so much, has actually been walled off 
and converted to secular purposes ; indeed it is described in 1851 as 
divided into three floors, with a mess-room in the lowest, cells in the 
second, and a dormitory in the third, with attics above! How in- 
teresting a specimen of early twelfth-century architecture is thus lost 
to the public (to say nothing of the dishonour done to a conse- 
crated building) may be gathered from Verneilh’s L’ Architecture 
Byzantine en France (Paris, 1851). The Choir and transepts have 
been retained as a chapel for the prisoners, whose rude wooden 
benches occupy most of the floor even in the eastern arm, and are so 
set that they all face the altar, which now stands under the central 
tower. The eastern half of the church is later than the nave, though 
both date from the twelfth century. The great apse in which the Choir 
terminates is more lightly conceived than is usual in Romanesque 
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architecture. Its numerous arches, narrow and ‘stilted,’ are sup- 
ported on cylindrical pillars of a height and slenderness almost too 
marked, perhaps, for just proportion. But to English visitors the 
general architecture of the place, however worthy of attention, will 
be but a background or a setting to a certain small chapel opening 
out from the east side of the south transept, where the light falls 
through the windows of an apse upon four stately figures that sleep 
side by side behind an iron grille, with their feet toward the west. 
They are royally robed and crowned, and bear traces of a once gor- 
geous colouring, and at their feet, in modern characters and in the 
following order from north to south, are written their names :— 
Eleanor of Guienne (to us better known as Eleanor of Aquitaine), 
Queen of England, wife of Henry the Second ; Henry the Second, 
King of England ; Richard, called Coeur de Lion, King of England ; 
Isabella of Angouléme, Queen of England, wife of John ‘Sans Terre.’ 


II 


The sight of these memorials of an illustrious English dynasty in 
a@ prison chapel at a small country town of central France suggests 
some curious reflections. How came these Sovereigns to be buried 
at Fontevrault? What was the manner of their obsequies? How 
did four royal effigies escape the fury of the Great Revolution? 
Why are they thus thrust into a corner, with their feet toward the 
west ? 

The Angevin Kings, it will be remembered, were essentially 
continental potentates. Their dominions in western France extended 
from the Channel to the Pyrenees, and to them—even to Henry the 
Second—England was little more than a source of revenue—of 
revenue that could be spent upon their ambitions abroad. That 
they should have been buried in French soil, and especially in Anjou, 
of which province they were the hereditary Counts, is therefore not 
surprising. The reasons why this honour should have been conferred 
upon Fontevrault in particular are bound up with the history of the 
great monastery itself. The founder was Robert d’Arbrissel, a 
preacher of extraordinary power, who at the end of the eleventh 
century had gathered round him several thousands of devout or 
converted persons of both sexes ; and it was probably in 1098 or 1099 
that this company settled in the great forest of Fontevrault or Font- 
evraud (as the more antique spelling has it), which is still marked 
on maps. Out of this settlement arose a double monastery, founded, 
like the houses of the Order of Sempringham, for both monks and 
nuns, the latter certainly and the former probably observing the 
Benedictine Rule. A remarkable feature in the constitution was 
that the supreme authority over monks as well as nuns was vested 
in the abbess. Although Benedictine in most essentials, the house. 
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from certain peculiarities in its Rule, was known as the centre of a 
distinct Order of Fontevrault. Eventually it became ‘one of the 
noblest and wealthiest of the religious houses of the West,’ and its 
abbess was sometimes a Princess of France. Its connection with 
the Counts of Anjou begins early. In its early years it had a 
strong supporter in Fulk the Fifth, and it has been thought that 
part of the church was built at his expense. His daughter Matilda 
became one of the nuns, and when Fulk accepted the crown of 
Jerusalem it was at Fontevrault that he held a farewell meeting 
with his children, among whom was Geoffrey Plantagenet. Matilda, 
who was thus the aunt of Henry the Second of England, became 
the second abbess. From Henry himself the monastery received © 
many benefactions, among which his gifts of the well-known Ponts 
de Cé near Angers and of the convent of Amesbury in Wilt- 
shire stand out as among the most notable. His daughter Joan was 
brought up at Fontevrault, and possibly his son John stayed there 
fora time. The Abbey had at least become definitely associated with 
the Plantagenets by the time of Henry’sdeath. That event took place 
in 1189 at his beloved castle of Chinon, only about nine miles away ; 
and for his burial Fontevrault was marked out at once by its associa- 
tions and by its proximity, for at a time so disturbed, it was doubt- 
less advisable not to carry the body any great distance—not even as 
far as the church of St. Martin at Tours, which might have been 
regarded with some reason as a mausoleum of the Counts of Anjou. 
Even had it been convenient, a burial in England would have been by 
no means appropriate. Our country could have but little claim to the 
bones of one who was essentially a continental potentate, nor had any 
particular English church assumed since the Conquest the character 
of a royal mausoleum, the Norman kings having all been buried in 
different places. To Fontevrault, therefore, the king’s body was 
carried, with such pomp as could be hastily provided, and it was in 
the Choir of the Abbey church that that terrible scene is said to 
have occurred when upon the appearance of the rebellious Richard 
the corpse of his father began to bleed from the nostrils. The con- 
nection of Fontevrault with the Plantagenets, strengthened by the 
burial of Henry the Second, was further cemented by a chain of 
events extending into the fourteenth century. It is said that 
Richard the First visited the place before his crusade, that he 
attributed his release from captivity to the prayers of the nuns, that 
he afterwards presented to their church in person certain relics from 
Palestine, and that his burial at Fontevrault in 1199 was due to his 
own request. It was soon after his funeral that there occurred that 
remarkable meeting in the church between his successor and St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, of which so graphic a rendering is given in Froude’s 
Short Studies (A Bishop of the Twelfth Century); nor was this the 
last time, perhaps, that the saint and the king stood by the tombs of 
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Richard and Henry together. The Princess Joan, who had become 
successively Queen of Sicily and Countess of Toulouse, and who had 
taken the veil of a ‘ Fontevriste’ just before her death, was buried in 
the Abbey church in the same year as her brother Richard, and in 
in the presence (it is said) of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Here was interred, in 1250, the body of her son, Raymond 
the Seventh, Count of Toulouse ; and hither, too, it is believed, was 
brought the heart of Richard’s daughter, Beatrice. Queen Eleanor, 
the widow of Henry the Second, was a great benefactress to the 
Abbey and is said to have rebuilt its enclosing wall. She was 
here in 1199, when she was summoned to Richard’s death-bed at 
Chaluz, and again in 1200, when her visit seems to have lasted 
two years. It is said that in 1202 she took the veil, and though 
she probably died elsewhere (in spite of the assertion to the 
contrary in the modern inscription attached to her effigy) she was 
buried at Fontevrault in 1204. The loss of Anjou by King John in 
that year does not seem to have affected the connection between the 
Angevin Abbey and the English Kings in the slightest degree. The 
eleventh Abbess, Adela of Brittany, is said to have been a member 
ofthe court of Henry the Third, and to have been prepared for her 
novitiate at Amesbury. In 1246 Fontevrault was the scene of the 
death and burial of the queen of King John, Isabella of Angouléme, 
who had retired hither a short time before and is said to have taken 
the veil. In 1254 the place was visited by Henry the Third, and it 
is said that in 1274 Edward the First was here on his way back 
from his crusade, and that he was present in the church at the 
inauguration of a receptacle for the heart of King John, whose wish 
that this part of his body should rest at Fontevrault had, for some 
unknown reason, been neglected until then. Edward is also credited 
with having persuaded the thirteenth abbess, Jeanne de Dreux, to 
retire to England and govern her Order from Amesbury. The last- 
mentioned convent was entered, as is well known, by Edward’s 
mother, Eleanor of Provence, who was perhaps the third Queen of 
England and the fourth member of the royal family to assume the 
veil of a ‘ Fontevriste.’ She received the final vows, it is said, from 
Marguerite de Pocey, fifteenth Abbess of Fontevrault, whom Edward 
had encouraged to cross the Channel for the purpose of extending 
the Order, which eventually had several branches in England besides 
Amesbury. This abbess, by Edward’s wish, took back with her to 
Fontevrault the heart of Henry the Third, which that king had 
promised to the Abbey in 1254. There seems to have been 4 
French tradition that Eleanor of Provence died at Fontevrault and 
was buried there, and a belief was apparently current in the Abbey 
at the time of its suppression that its church had once contained 
effigies of her and of Berengaria of Navarre, the wife of Richard the 
First, ideas which have been incautiously adopted by Edouard in his 
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Fontevrault et ses Monuments. The evidence, however, goes to 
show that Eleanor died and was buried at Amesbury, that her heart 
was interred in London, and that Berengaria was buried at Espan, 
where her effigy (now at Le Mans) was discovered by Stothard in 
1816. That Eleanor of Provence may have visited Fontevrault is 
not unlikely, and it is even possible that the two Queens were 
commemorated there by cenotaphs, or, in the case of Berengaria, 
that her heart was carried thither and a tomb erected over it, 
just as a tomb and effigy were placed over the heart of Richard 
the First at Rouen. Medimval Fontevrault, as we have seen, was 
apparently rich in royal hearts, whether Berengaria’s was among the 
number or not, and there is a story that the heart of Edward the 
First himself, which is generally thought to have been destined for 
the Holy Land, was carried to Fontevrault by his second wife, 
Margaret of France, and interred near the tomb of Henry the 
Second, in the presence of Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham.’ 
The Abbey and its dependencies suffered much impoverishment in 
the wars of Edward the Third; yet after those wars the twenty- 
second abbess, Blanche d’Harcourt, could induce Charles the Sixth 
to write to Richard the Second and request payment of the arrears 
of ‘annual and perpetual’ subsidy granted by the English sovereigns 
to the Order, a subsidy involving charges on the royal exchequer and 
on the revenues of London and Winchester. 

But enough has been said to show how closely Fontevrault is 
associated with the Plantagenets, if not to justify the appellation 
that has been applied to it of ‘ the English St. Denys.’ 


III 


Princes, says Bacon, are like heavenly bodies. They have much 
veneration, but no rest. The royal tombs at Fontevrault have had 
as little rest as had the sovereigns whom they commemorate, and 
far less veneration. Their first disturbance (though in this case the 
motive was honourable) occurred during the visit of Henry the 
Third, who, finding that his mother, Queen Isabella, had been 
buried by her own wish with the ordinary nuns, caused her 
body to be moved into the church and interred among the 
members of his house beneath a stately tomb, of which the exist- 
ing effigy is a survival. The part of the church in which the 
royal tombs were originally situated was called the Oimetiére des 
Rois. It is placed by some modern writers in the nave, but the 
analogy of other royal mausoleums makes this at least questionable. 

* According to these stories, which are adopted in the rather inaccurate pages of 
Edouard, Fontevrault received also the heart of Edward's sister Beatrice (whose 
daughter, Eleanor of Brittany, was the sixteenth abbess, and by birth apparently a 


Londoner), as well as that of one of the many earls or dukes of Lancaster, and 
even that of Edward the Fourth ! 
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Nicquet, writing at a time when its situation may very well have 
been preserved by tradition, says it was ‘over against (contre) the 
great pillar furthest from the altar.’ Now the only pillars in the 
church (which has a very uncommon ground-plan) are in the Choir 
and under the central tower. Again, in speaking of the burial of 
Richard’s sister Joan, Nicquet says that she was laid in ‘ the Choir.’ 
It would seem, therefore, that the Cimetiére des Rois was somewhere 
at the west end of that part of the building. With regard to the 
arrangement of the tombs it may be supposed, partly from the 
expressed wishes of the deceased, partly from a tradition that had 
survived till the time of Nicquet, that Richard the First lay at the 
feet of Henry the Second, Joan at tLe feet of Eleanor, and Raymond 
of Toulouse at the feet of Joan. 

In 1504 Abbess Renée de Bourbon began to alter the internal 
arrangements of the church, by placing a great grille to divide the 
Cheur de l’Autel from the Cheur des Dames. In doing this she 
found it necessary to move the royal tombs into the Clétwre des 
Religieuses. She still kept them, indeed, ‘near the same pillar’ 
(Nicquet), but Henry, Richard, Eleanor, and Joan were now appar- 
ently put side by side, while nearer to the grille came Raymond and 
Isabella. The disposition of the bodies seems to have been changed 
also, and it is more than doubtful whether; the right body was laid 
under the right effigy ; indeed, the ‘raised tombs’ of Henry, Richard, 
Eleanor, and Joan were now ‘ empty’ (Nicquet). 

In 1563 Anjou was ravaged by the Huguenots, and it is probable 
that some damage was done to the Abbey and its tombs at this 
time. 

In 1638 Abbess Jeanne-Baptiste de Bourbon began to alter the 
arrangements of the Choir still further. She erected some elaborate 
screen-work in the Renaissance manner, but whether in lieu of the 
whole or part of Renée’s grille, or as an addition to that grille, is not 
clear from Nicquet’s account. At any rate, in making her foundations 
she was obliged to move the royal tombs again. Worse than this, 
the figures of Joan and Raymond, recumbent doubtless like the rest, 
were broken up and replaced by others representing (probably in 
marble) the Count and his mother on their knees. In this new 
representation of him (as perhaps in that which went before) 
Raymond was shown striking his breast in repentance for having 
embraced the Albigensian heresy. Abbess Jeanne-Baptiste placed 
the six figures in a huge Renaissance structure which sbe built for 
them against the north wall of the Choir, and it is possible that they 
received at this time a new coat of paint and fresh gilding. Of this 
tomb the Abbess sent a drawing (copied from one made by her 
official draughtsman) to the English herald Sandford, who published 
it in his Genealogical History of the Kings of England (London, 
1677). The effigies of Henry, Eleanor, Richard, and Isabella are 
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therein shown lying side by side in a deep arched alcove, and in front 
of them are the kneeling figures of Raymond and his mother face to 
face. It is possible that the tombs (as distinct from the effigies) were 
embedded in the lower part of this monument, but it is more likely 
that they were destroyed. Such remains of the bodies as were now 
found are said to have been buried a few paces away from the new 
tomb, which is indeed described as a cenotaph by Sandford. 
Henceforth, one might have thought, these unfortunate princes 
would be allowed to rest in peace. Instead of that, their adventures 
were only just beginning. In 1793 the Abbey, like so many others 
at the same period, was suppressed. The process was gradual and 
the successive incidents need not be related here. Its climax was 
reached, perhaps, when the Revolutionaries, excited to frenzy by the 
peculiarly aristocratic character of this monastery, burst into the 
precincts with cudgels and axes and carried havoc into every corner 
—havoc which was announced to those without by cries of ‘The 
royal Abbey is fallen at last!’ The church, of course, was the scene 
of wild violence, of which one of the principal objects was the great 
royal tomb. The kneeling statues of Raymond and Joan were 
broken up, and how the remaining four figures escaped it is indeed 
impossible to explain, unless they were saved by their more secluded 
position in the depth of the alcove. It is doubtful what became of 
the relics of the bodies—if indeed there were any. Some say they 
were scattered; some that they were scattered but afterwards 
collected and replaced. One story goes that afterwards, during 
certain operations in the church, a Mayor of Fontevrault found the 
remains of Richard and the heart of John: and further rumours 
have it that the latter was given to Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal ?) 
Wiseman, who was then staying in the neighbourhood, and that the 
former were sent to London. The antiquary M. Develle, however, 
on questioning a mason who had assisted in opening Richard’s tomb 
in 1793, was told that not so much as a bone had been discovered. 
After the suppression, the Abbey church fell into some decay, and 
the four surviving effigies were moved into the Priory of St. Laurent.‘ 
This priory was pulled down not long afterwards, and the effigies 
were restored to the Abbey, being placed in the so-called Tour 
d’Evraud, where they remained eighteen years. In 1804 the Abbey 
became by decree a house of correction, and before 1816 the effigies 
were moved from the Tour d’Evraud, which was perhaps wanted for 
some purpose of the prison, into a cellar of one of the adjoining 
buildings. Such, at least, is the story that may be constructed out of 
various disconnected accounts. As the cellar contained a well, the 
effigies were exposed to the tender mercies of the prisoners who came 
thither to draw water. It was in this wretched plight that they 
* Fontevrault had a ‘cell’ with this dedication on the slopes of the Pyrenees, but 
the priory here meant was presumably at Fontevrault itself. 
Vor. LII—No. 306 T 
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were discovered in 1816 by the person who above all others was 
peculiarly fitted to deal with the case, as well by his unrivalled skill 
in this particular branch of archzology as by his English nationality. 
The late Charles Alfred Stothard, being then engaged upon his 
Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, had come to Fontevrault for 
the express purpose of finding the Plantagenet tombs and including 
them if possible in the scope of his work. It was believed at the 
time that they had been destroyed, and great must have been his 
delight at finding them. He did not, however, find them intact, as 
various chips and fragments were lying about the cellar, having been 
knocked off doubtless by the prisoners. One result of his visit may 
be seen in the wonderful drawings contained in the Monumental 
Effigies. Another was the suggestion which he made that the 
English Government should procure the removal of the effigies to 
Westminster Abbey. Whatever may be thought of such a proposal, 
it must be remembered that at the time there probably seemed to 
be little chance that the effigies would ever receive proper treatment 
at the hands of the French authorities who had allowed them to fall 
into so wretched a condition ; nor was taste in the reign of George 
the Third as enlightened as it is now. 

The idea of a removal to Westminster was not new, having been 
mooted before the Revolution. During our wars with Napoleon it 
had naturally lain dormant, but now Waterloo had brought peace to 
the two countries, and negotiations with the French Government were 
reopened. So faras Louis the Eighteenth himself was concerned there 
would have been no difficulty. His ministers, however, were obliged 
to bow to popular feeling, and the negotiations failed. Their failure 
has been attributed to their having been conducted through too 
political a channel, but it is not probable that a direct correspondence 
between the Prince Regent and the French King would have had 
any other result. Stothard’s proposal did, however, serve to draw 
attention to the fact that the effigies were in a disgraceful condition, 
and in 1819, it is said, they were moved into the Abbey church and 
placed, apparently, in the same part of it which they occupy at 
present. The English Government is reported to have renewed its 
request about this time, but with no better result than before. The 
position of the effigies, indeed, was still far from satisfactory. It is 
true that they were once more in the church, but they were thrust 
into an obscure corner of it and are said to have been treated with 
anything bat respect by the tourists, who used them as benches; 
Montalembert expressly stating that they were in a bad condition 
when he visited them in 1831. Whether it was for reasons of this 
kind, or whether the explanation lies in the hold which Stothard’s 
proposal had gained over the English mind, the removal of the 
Angevin sovereigns to Westminster was mooted again some time 
after the Revolution of 1830. But Louis-Philippe was no more able 
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to comply than the Bourbons had been. France, like England, was 
experiencing a revival of interest in things medieval—an interest to 
which the teaching of Thierry, Guizot, and Sismondi had given a 
flavour of patriotism ; and the effigies were further from leaving 
French soil than ever. 

At this point things took a somewhat unexpected turn. The 
French Government, now fully awakened to a sense of its responsi- 
bilities in the matter, and anxious to act up to its somewhat pathetic 
conception of them, removed the effigies in 1846 to Paris, or, accord- 
ing to Montalembert, to Versailles, with the intention of placing them 
in the Museum of the Louvre! Thus the just wrath of the inhabit- 
ants of Anjou was diverted from our Government to their own. 
Fortunately their remonstrances were supported by two members of 
the Ministry successively, of whom one was a member of the Angevin 
Archeological Society; and King Henry the Second, his wife, son, 
and daughter-in-law travelled back from the capital to Fontevrault 
—not, however, until Louis-Philippe had been succeeded by the 
Second Republic and that Republic itself had fallen under the sway 
of Louis Napoleon, Prince-President. 

The Angevin sovereigns had been disturbed some half a dozen 
times, yet even now their rest was not assured. It is said that in 
1866 an English tourist, on returning from a visit to the Loire 
country, wrote to the Pali Mall Gazette and naively suggested, as if 
it were something new and original, that a presentation of the royal 
effigies to England by the Emperor Napoleon the Third would be a 
gracious act. His words, which are said to have found their way into 
L’ Univers Illustré, were very possibly noticed in influential quarters. 
At any rate their appearance.was not mistimed, for it would seem 
that our Foreign Office had not allowed its oft-repeated demand to 
be forgotten, while at this moment Paris was full of her Exhibition 
at the Champ de Mars, the success of which would at least not be 
hindered by anything tending to strengthen friendly relations with 
England. Whether in consequence of these considerations or, as it 
is more pleasant to think, from a sentiment de haute courtoisie, the 
Emperor did actually offer the royal effigies to Queen Victoria. But 
the opposition to their removal showed itself more strongly than ever 
before. When the order came down from the French Secretary of 
State, the official whose duty it was to deliver them up refused to 
do so. 

The Emperor had indeed exceeded his legitimate powers. The 
principle expressed in Article 525 of the Code Napoléon, that statues 
are fixtures if they occupy niches specially constructed to hold them, 
had been subsequently extended to statues on pedestals or otherwise, 
provided that there was evidence of an original intention that such 
statues should remain in position for ever, Such evidence, of course, 
eould not be wanting in the case of tombs ; but even apart from this, 
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the status of fixtures which they had admittedly enjoyed before the 
Great Revolution had not been abrogated by any legal act, so that 
clearly they could not be alienated without the consent of the legis- 
lature; while even if they had not been technically fixtures, no 
legislative act could have alienated works of art that had always 
been, in a sense, appanages of the French crown, and that were also 
protected under the principles of Droit Civil. The opposition offered 
to their removal by the Society of Agriculture, Science, and Art of 
the Department of Maine-et-Loire, who petitioned the Ministry, was 
supported by the gentry throughout Anjou and by a feeling general 
in France, and the Emperor was compelled to write to the Queen 
and ask to be released from his promise. Needless to say, his request 
was granted, Her Majesty ‘not wishing that affront should be 
offered in her name to the pious and patriotic wishes of the kings, 
her illustrious predecessors of the House of Anjou.’ Once again, 
apparently, was the question raised in the English Parliament, but 
without result. The Queen’s letter, let us hope, has settled it for 
ever, and the royal effigies at length have rest. 

The removal to Westminster Abbey was never in any sense 
desirable, nor is any true parallel to it afforded by the translation of 
Napoleon’s body from St. Helena to Paris. That translation, as 
Edouard points out, was the carrying out of the great Emperor's 
known wish; whereas the wish of the Angevins, in so far as it was 
expressed at all, was to be buried, not in England, but at Fontevrault. 

*So long,’ wrote John Richard Green, ‘as we can stare at them 
through that iron grating at Fontevrault we shall have something to 
remind us that there was one century of England’s history during 
which her kings were Frenchmen . . . something to tell us why it 
was that under those French kings we became severed from France, 
and how it was that to the rule of foreigners England owes her 
national unity and her great Charter.’ 


IV 


After all that they have gone through, it might be supposed that 
the effigies are now mere shapeless blocks. This is very far from 
being the case, and some account of their present condition will 
perhaps not be unwelcome. 

Whether it be due or not to something in the play of the light 
from the small windows of the apse upon their antique dress, they 
give the impression of being colossal, with the exception, that is, of 
the figure of Isabella. Yet the largest (Richard’s) measures, it is 
said, only six feet. The effigy of Isabella is asserted to be of wood,’ the 
rest of freestone ; and they all show signs of having been three or 


’ By Edouard. Stothard is silent on this point. Other writers, besides Edouard, 
hold that one of the figures is wooden, but they name it Eleanor’s. Probably they 
mean the figure now called Isabella’s, the names having been transposed (vide infra). 
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four times repainted. A plate in the édition de luxe of Stothard 
(1876) shows the first painting of Henry’s effigy and the second painting 
of all four; and this second colouring differs from another described 
in Montfaucon’s Monarchie Francaise (1730). But in spite of these 
renewals their robes of red, blue, and green, starred with flowers and 
devices, are now dimmed to a pale suspicion of those tints by time 
and dust. What they were like in their splendour may be imagined 
from the plate in Stothard already mentioned. The dress of the two 
Queens is half royal and perhaps half religious. They wear the loose 
robe with girdle, the mantle, the chin-band and veil, and the crown. 
The hands of Isabella are crossed upon her breast, but those of 
Eleanor hold an open book (doubtless of devotion) though her eyes 
are closed in death. The book and the hands that half support it are 
‘ restorations’ made since Stothard’s visit in 1816, but they may be 
justified by the plates already mentioned in Sandford (1677) and 
Montfaucon (1730). Inits general treatment, and particularly in the 
lines of the drapery, the effigy of Eleanor, from the point of view of 
art, is the best of the four. 

The two kings wear, besides the camise, the tunic, dalmatic, 
and mantle, some of these garments denoting, as they still do at our 
coronations, the spiritual character of the kingly office. They are 
crowned and sceptred, and wear (or wore) spurs; and their gloves 
have each upon the back a round boss representing a jewel, a mark 
of sovereignty which occurs also upon the effigy of King John at 
Worcester. The position of the sceptre is remarkable. It is not 
borne upon the arm, but is clasped to the middle of the breast by 
the right hand, while the left hand is extended across the body. In 
both effigies the right hand and the sceptre itself are restorations 
made since 1816. Indeed in Richard’s case the work is apparently 
later than 1873, since it is not mentioned by Edouard ; it is also of 
doubtful validity as a restoration, for, as is evident from the drawings 
in Stothard, this effigy did not previously show (as did that of Henry) 
the marks of supports for a sceptre upon its breast. Thesceptres (or 
sceptre) had been missing for two centuries, if the evidence of the 
plates in Montfaucon and Sandford can be trusted. Henry’s crown, 
more broken than the others, had been repaired before 1816 with 
plaster. At his left side lies a great sword, not girt, however, but 
with the baldric twisted round the scabbard. His effigy is perhaps 
the most interesting of the four, not merely from the renown of its 
original, but because (if the upright figures of Henry the First and 
his Queen at Rochester be excepted) it is the earliest of the long 
series of effigies by which English royalty has been commemorated. 

The four heads rest upon cushions, but there are no lions or 
other animais against the feet, the dead sovereigns being represented 
as lying on richly draped biers, of which the two ends are slightly 
raised. Consequently it is tempting to suppose that (as Stothard 
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suggested in the case of Henry the Second) these tombs are faithful 
representations of the actual lying-in-state. But the effigy of 
Isabella was not made till the removal of her body from its first 
resting-place—eight years, that is, after her death. And in the 
case of Henry the Second a comparison of accounts given of 
his obsequies by ancient chroniclers goes against Stothard’s theory. 
The result of such a comparison is admirably stated in Miss 
Norgate’s England under the Angevin Kings, and portrays what 
is perhaps the most startlingly picturesque funeral in history. 
Instead of being laid to rest with studied and regal pomp (as 
his tomb, in the light of the above theory, would indicate), Henry 
was buried in a hurry, with accessories hastily and with diffi- 
culty improvised, the very crown on the head of the corpse being 
composed, it is said, of a gilt fringe torn from a lady’s dress. 
Stothard’s theory is indeed based on Matthew Paris, but the latter’s 
account of the funeral differs from the rest, and may (as Edouard 
suggests) have been written from an inspection of the effigy. If so, 
however, Matthew Paris would at least seem to have believed that 
the effigy was intended to represent the actual appearance of the 
corpse. The application of Stothard’s theory to the other two effigies 
is to some extent justified by what occurred at the opening of King 
John’s tomb at Worcester, when a remarkable likeness was observed 
between his effigy and his body. If the theory may be accepted, 
the regalia worn by the figure of Richard represent those which 
were used at Winchester in 1194 at his second coronation, and in 
which he is known to have been buried. 

The theory is at least interesting from its bearing upon 
the value of the four effigies as likenesses. As regards Isabella, 
indeed, the likeness is perhaps questionable, for a reason already 
mentioned ; while the figure of Eleanor has been declared con- 
ventional by Edouard. That of Richard, too, is certainly very 
different from his other effigy at Rouen, where they interred his 
heart. But the assertion about Eleanor is surely incapable of proof, 
and the existing figure of Richard at Rouen was very possibly made 
after the rebuilding of that Cathedral, which took place in the 
thirteenth century. It can hardly be doubted, indeed, that in all 
these four effigies at Fontevrault, the intention at any rate was to 
make the likeness as good as skill and circumstances permitted. 
How far the attempt was successful, and how far the real statwre 
was reproduced, we can judge only from such descriptions of the 
originals as have been handed down by the chroniclers, since it is 
impossible to adduce in evidence the actual bodies. But anyone 
who has gazed through the iron grille upon those carved forms and 
faces, so full of meaning and character, will feel that if their 
testimony as to the mien and presence of the Angevin Princes be 
rejected, none more convincing, at any rate, is to be had. 
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So far it has been assumed that the accepted attribution of the 
four figures is correct. But if their history be remembered it 
becomes evident that this assumption is not to be, made lightly. 
The original inscriptions, even if they survived the vicissitudes 
through which these tombs have passed, may very well have become 
misplaced. Again, in the structure erected by Abbess Jeanne- 
Baptiste the effigies were all packed into one alcove, and the 
inscriptions (copies of which in French are in the Collection 
Gaigniéres in the Bibliotheque Nationale) seem to have been 
separate from the monument. That the attribution since 1793 has 
notalways been the same as it is now is indicated by a passagein Bodin’s 
Recherches Historiques sur Anjou (1821) where the figure. now 
called Isabella’s is described as Eleanor’s and vice versa, a circum- 
stance which has been explained on the theory of a misplacement of 
the inscriptions (whatever these were) at the time of Bodin’s visit, 
but which is at least curious, because his visit cannot have been 
separated by any great length of time from that of Stothard, whose 
attribution is the same as that now received. Bodin’s view is not 
unnatural in itself, since the effigy now called Isabella’s is inferior 
in art to the other, and might lic supposed to be the earlier if judged 
on this ground alone. A similar remark might be made about the 
figure called Richard’s in relation to that held to represent Henry 
the Second, the latter being superior to the former, except as regards 
the proportion of the shoulders. 

What evidence then, it may be asked, can be given for the attri- 
bution now generally adopted? There is the evidence of Nicquet, 
whose work was published in 1642, only some three years after the 
alterations of Abbess Jeanne-Baptiste, to the effect that she 
destroyed the effigies of Raymond of Toulouse and his mother Joan, 
and that the figures by which she replaced them were kneeling 
figures. If, then, there were only six effigies of sovereigns altogether, 
the four which remained, being recumbent, must represent Henry, 
Richard, Eleanor, and Isabella. The present attribution of the two 
female effigies receives no great help from costume, but it is at least 
supported by the plate and description, not in Montfaucon only 
(1730), but also in Sandford, and is therefore at least as old as 1677.° 
With regard to the two kings, costume again gives no great aseist- 
ance, but the present attribution is supported not merely by Mont- 
faucon’s plate but (it is said) by descriptions of Henry’s tomb in 
ancient chroniclers. Matthew Paris, moreover, asserts that Henry 
was buried with a sword by his side and a sceptre in his hand; and 


* The writer of Murray’s Handbook for France (1892) says that the figure of 
‘Eleanore’ is of wood, and he praises that of ‘ Isabelle,’ as a work of art. It would 
seem, therefore, that his attribution is the same as Bodin’s. He remarks of the figure 
he calls Eleanor’s that it is supposed by some to represent ‘Jeanne de Bourbon,’ 
twenty-third abbess. Such a theory is surely inapplicable to either of the effigies, 
their style being certainly earlier than the seventeenth century. 
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if it could be proved that (as Edouard supposes) his description of 
the corpse was based upon an inspection of the effigy, his assertion 
would be conclusive, since there is a sword beside the figure called 
Henry’s, but none beside that held to be Richard’s, while the sceptre 
in the hand of the latter has already been shown to be of doubtful 
validity as a restoration. 


Vv 


The royal effigies are better cared for to-day than at any time 
since the suppression of the Abbey. They may not even be photo- 
graphed without previous application to the Directeur of the 
prison (a restriction prompted, however, less by love of kings than 
by fear of cameras). They are protected in the more material 
sense from prisonere and tourists alike by an iron grille of uncom- 
promising severity. Yet it is difficult to rest content even with 
their present condition, unless one belongs to that school of zsthetics 
which refuses to scrape whitewash off a fresco on the ground that, 
though the whitewash obliterates the fresco, to scrape it off would be 
to obliterate a phase in the history of bad taste. Their carved biers 
now rest upon the pavement; but imagination flies back to the 
time when they were elevated upon altar-tombs (as Nicquet tells us 
incidentally that they were before the work of Abbess Jeanne- 
Baptiste). Again, two of the tombs, it is said, bore epitaphs, of 
which that of Henry the Second ran as follows, the language of 
Nicquet implying that the lines are earlier than Abbess Jeanne- 
Baptiste’s alterations :— 

Rex Henricus eram ; mihi plurima regna subegi, 
Multiplicique modo duxque comesque fut. 

Cui satis ad votum non essent omnia terrae 
Climata, terra modo eufficit octo pedum. 

Qui legis haec, pensa discrimina mortis et in me 
Humanae speculum conditionis habe. 

Sufficit hic tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbis: 
Res brevis ampla mihi, cui fuit ampla brevis, 


—lines which, if not startlingly brilliant, are at least interesting as 
containing a thought that finds happier expression in a famous 
passage of Shakespeare. Richard’s tomb is said to have been gilt 
and to have had over it, perhaps on a suspended tablet, the follow- 
ing verses, which, though doubtful in quantity, are not devoid of 
ingenuity :— 
Scribitur hoc Tumulo, rex auree, laus tua tota 
Aurea, materiae conveniente nota. 
Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, dromo? 
Tertia, caravana quarta, suprema Joppe. 


Suppressi Siculi: Cyprus pessumdata : dromo 
Mersus ; caravana capta: retenta Joppe. 





" Dromo refers to a Saracen galley which Richard sank. 
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Nicquet gives the first of these epitaphs (minus the last line) but 
not the second, which is taken from Sandford. The latter gives both, 
and hints that he got them from a monk of Fontevrault named 
Pavillon. To restore the epitaphs or to place the effigies on altar- 
tombs of sham medieval design would be absurd, but there could 
be no objection, surely, to their being placed at English expense on 
raised tombs of frankly modern workmanship. Again, their feet, 
though they point in a sense toward the altar according to the 
present arrangement of the church, are nevertheless toward the 
west, contrary to an old and honoured sentiment in connection with 
Christian burial; and even though it is only the effigies of the 
sovereigns, and not their bedies, that are being thus treated, the — 
sense of fitness demands that they should be turned so as to face 
east. Lastly, the effigies are out of place in this small chapel 
opening from the south transept, and ought be moved back into 
the Choir. It is true that in the present state of things any such 
alteration would be difficult. It would interfere with the require- 
ments of a prison chapel whose eastern limb has to be filled with 
benches, unless indeed the tombs were placed in the aisles. But 
the best remedy would be to restore the spacious nave to its sacred 
uses. Queen Victoria, in releasing Napoleon the Third from his 
promise, added her request that the church of the royal Abbey 
might be restored to Catholic worship and the effigies of the English 
sovereigns replaced in that position in the building which they 
occupied for more than five centuries. It is strange that a wish, 
eoming from such a source and addressed to such a destination, 
should not have been gratified at the time. That it should have 
been forgotten subsequently in the clash of war and the change of 
government is not surprising. Is it too much to hope that at some 
future time the most courteous of peoples, never insensible to the 
appeal of an idea, may be moved to grant Queen Victoria’s 
request,—if not by the memory of her whose claim to reverence was 
above the rivalries of nations, then by a renewal of that request on 
the part of her son, King Edward the Seventh ? 

Ceci, HALLETT. 
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‘THE READER OF PLAYS TO THE RESCUE’ 


I 


A REPLY 


I HAVE heard several suggested explanations of the refusal of the 
Examiner of Plays to license Monna Vanna for performance in French 
ata London theatre. The most curious is that which Mr. Walter 
Frewen Lord put forward in the pages of this Review last month. If 
Mr. Lord had professed to know that Mr. Redford gave his decision as 
a protest against the Education Bill, or because he cannot read French, 
or with a view of showing that he disapproved of the Administration 
of the Congo State, I should certainly have been surprised. But no 
possible explanation could have thrown me into greater astonishment 
than that which Mr. Lord actually did offer. What he said in 
effect was this: ‘Here is a man doing his best to purify the stage, 
to get rid of nastiness and immoral suggestion. Let everyone who 
approves of this endeavour support the Censor now.’ That assertion 
of Mr. Lord’s, made, in the simplicity of his mind, with the 
unstudied persuasiveness of a moral champion, went straight home 
to the hearts of thousands. We are in this country so nervous 
about morality—our own and other people’s—that we applaud any- 
one who pretends to be better than the rest of the world. The man 
who takes a high moral line is sure of an audience. To refuse to 
hear him, or to hesitate about accepting his conclusions, would be 
to confess ourselves less uncompromisingly moral than he. If he 
declares that he can scent a vicious tendency, even in something 
that has seemed to us quite harmless, we immediately incline to his 
view. We do not stand up and declare that he takes a petty, pro- 
vincial view. We are afraid that our attitude might be misunder- 
stood, and we prefer to be intellectually craven rather than have any 
suspicion rest upon our moral sense. The ‘wide phrase for the 
narrow motive,’ to borrow George Eliot’s apt antithesis, is nowhere 
more readily accepted than in England.. You may commit unre- 
proved any stupidity, any meanness, any act of tyrannical cowardice 
or folly, so long as you declare that you are acting in the interests 
of morality. It is not so much because we are afraid of evil (which 
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would be sufficiently pusillanimous in itself), but that we are afraid 
of oneanother. ‘The Reader of Plays to the Rescue’ has a lofty 
moral sound. Mr. Lord’s explanation was, to the uninstructed, so 
simple and so satisfying. The fault I have to find with it is 
that it betrayed an equal confusion of mind as to the duties of Mr. 
Redford’s office and as to the manner in which he has performed 
them. In fact, it implied three propositions, each of which is utterly 
unsound. These three propositions are :— 

(1) That the Censor’s duty is to purify the stage. 

(2) That he is doing his best to perform this duty. 

(3) That by refusing to license Monna Vanna he did per- 
form it. 

Let us briefly examine these points in order. 

(1) ‘That the Censor’s duty is to purify the stage.’ Of course, 
it.is nothing of the kind, nor ever has been, nor, I make bold to say, 
ever will be. The Censor’s duty is to act as a kind of dramatic 
policeman. He has this advantage over the other kind of policeman, 
that he is able to practise ‘intelligent anticipation of events even 
before they occur.’ A Metropolitan constable may see a Hooligan 
walking along a street, and feel certain that he is about to commit 
an offence that will lead to a breach of the peace, but the constable 
cannot take any action until the offence has been committed. If 
we could imagine the Hooligan being obliged to pay the constable 
two guineas for permission to walk along the street, and for a certifi- 
cate stating that in the constable’s opinion his behaviour did not ‘in 
its general tendency contain anything immoral or otherwise im- 
proper for a public thoroughfare,’ then we should have an exact 
analogy between the case of the Hooligan and the constable, and 
the case of the dramatic author and Mr. Redford. The duty of the 
police is not to enforce the moral laws of the universe (which prob- 
ably they know nothing about), but to keep order, preserve public 
decency, and generally put a good face on visible aspects of the 
world. The duty of the Censor is to prevent the performance of 
any plays that would outrage the feelings of the average person and 
thereby lead to disturbance. Within this limit the office of the 
Examiner of Plays is useful, and quite as much to be defended as the 
office of any other guardian of law and order. To suppose that an ami- 
able and undistinguished Civil Service Clerk, sitting at a table in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, would be entrusted with the task 
of deciding upon the abstract morality of several hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of dramas every year is sheer lunacy. No one who has 
given ten minutes’ thought to the question of the Censorship can 
imagine for a moment that Mr. Redford has any larger function 
than that of helping the policeman at the back of the pit to maintain 
order in the theatre, and to prevent playgoers from being startled 
into unruly demonstrations. 
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The usual argument against the Censorship is this—that, if we 
leave books to the judgment of readers, we ought equally to permit 
playgoers to decide whether plays are, or are not, fit for the stage. 
But this leaves out of the case altogether what is called, in the pre- 
tentious language of social philosophers, the ‘psychology of the 
crowd.’ You cannot deal with a mass of people in the same way as 
you deal with individuals. Supposing that you read in a book a 
new view of life, against which your whole being vehemently pro- 
tests, or a passage that strikes you as being offensive to morals, or a 
jest that you consider lewd. You express your disgust and wonder 
why such things are printed, and perhaps throw the book into the 
fire. But there is nothing in your conduct for the law to trouble 
itself about. Even supposing that you and every other adult male 
in your street or square, or even every other voter in your Borough 
Council area, were all to be reading the same book at the same time 
and all disliking it equally—even then the police of the district 
would have no cause to interfere. But transfer that new view of 
life, or that passage offensive to morals, or that lewd jest, from a 
book to a play; get together a theatreful of people to hear it; and 
you will, as likely as not, provoke a riot. Everyone must know that 
you cannot say the same things to a large audience as you can say 
to half a dozen people round a dinner-table. It takes a great deal 
to move a solitary Englishman to a strong expression of opinion 
upon anything that does not disturb his personal well-being. It 
takes wonderfully little to throw a crowd of Englishmen into a state 
bordering upon frenzy, in which they are ready to offer an alarming 
show of violence to anyone whose opinions are obnoxious to them. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in an entertaining article upon the Censorship 
which he contributed some years ago to the North American Review, 
said that to the representative Englishman it seemed ‘the most 
obvious piece of common sense that some respectable person should 
be made responsible for the propriety of the plays to which his 
daughters go, so that he may be guaranteed against the natural 
propensity of the theatre towards licentiousness.’ But in the same 
article the Censor was made to explain his position by telling the 
dramatists that he was there simply to enforce a certain set of rules, 
which he stretched as much as possible in his endeavour to march 
with the times, but which he was bound, by the nature of his office, 
to keep always before him. And the chief of these rules, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw made the Censor say, was the rule that ‘a play must 
not be made the vehicle of new opinions on important subjects, 
because new opinions are always questionable opinions, and I cannot 
make Her Majesty the Queen responsible for questionable opinions 
by;licensing them.’ This is the soundest defence of the Censorship 
that can be set up. Mr. Shaw was writing against the institution, 
but his logical habit of mind forced him to state the arguments in 
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its favour as well. No one can ever put them more clearly. Most 
Englishmen probably do imagine vaguely that the Censorship exists 
in the interests of their young daughters, but Mr. Shaw and the 
Censor know better. It would be out of accord with our methods to 
set up any institution simply for the furtherance of morality. The 
British Constitution knows nothing of abstract ideas, and morality 
and immorality are both abstract ideas until they bear fruit in acts. 
The Censorship was established by Walpole in order to prevent 
Fielding from exposing the corruption of his Government. That was 
a sound, practical purpose. No morality ahout that. It has 
remained because it proved useful as an instrument of preventive 
justice, and also because it safeguards authors against being assailed ~ 
in the Law Courts by all and sundry who happen to disapprove of 
their works. 

Many people, I know, are very angry with the authorities because 
they hinder the drama from becoming the vehicle of new opinions 
upon important subjects. Personally I think that they are quite 
right. I am sure that if some official did not undertake the job 
for us, we should be obliged to do it ourselves, and this would be 
troublesome. The drama never has been chosen as a means for 
conveying original ideas to the’ world, and it would be a most 
unsuitable means if it were chosen. Original ideas cannot, in 
the first instance, conveniently be put before people in the mass. 
They must be communicated to a few thinkers, who will look at 
them in the abstract and treat them as if they had nothing what- 
ever to do with the great mundane movement. Later, when they 
have been in the air for a long time, and when people have got 
accustomed to them, the dramatist may step in and throw them into 
concrete form. Inducing the public to swallow and assimilate a new 
idea is as difficult as giving a dog medicine. What would have 
happened if a playwright of the ‘fifties had made his characters 
discuss Evolution or Natural Selection ? or if an American dramatist 
had in the Southern States, say about 1820, advocated the abolition 
of slavery? or if Tom Paine had put his doctrine of the Rights of 
Man, not into an essay, but into a play? What would be the result 
now of discussing in the theatre the notions, as yet without form 
and void, which are troubling the minds of men who think a little ahead 
of theirage? Not only mental, but in all likelihood material, disturb- 
ance. What a nuisance it would be, never to go to a new play without 
the apprehension of a possible riot! What a burden it would add to 
a critic’s back to know that he might at any time feel called upon, not 
only to chasten an author in print, but to ‘pluck down benches, 
forms, windows, anything ’ as a protest against subversive doctrine 
or flagrant disregard of decency ! 

This view of the Censor’s duties easily reconciles his attitude 
towards serious plays, discussing the relations between men and 
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women, with his lenience in the matter of farces which all decent 
people call unsavoury and in the highest degree hurtful to public 
morals. He must know perfectly well a drama like The Cenci or 
Monna Vanna, or Ghosts, or Les Lionnes Pauvres will leave the 
spectator with a hatred of evil, with a heart cleansed by pity and 
terror, with a clearer sense of the consequences that are certain to 
follow either careless or wilful wrong-doing. He must be equally 
alive to the harm that is done by making vicious conduct appear to 
be natural and usual in men and women of high station; by treat- 
ing immorality as if it were a subject for unthinking mirth. But he 
is well aware, at the same time, that in our present stage of develop- 
ment the greater number of playgoers, while they are quite ready to 
laugh at a ‘ spicy’ farce, are quite ready to be alarmed at any serious 
treatment of themes which bear on sex relations. \ Therefore he 
licenses pieces like The Girl from Masxim’s and His Little Dodge, 
which you and I may class with the puerile obscenities that are 
written up in public places. Therefore he keeps a firm check upon 
any attempt to deal in a broad-minded way with questions that 
interest every age alike, and which the writer of tragedy must include 
within his survey if he is to handle the deeper passions of mankind. 
He is not to judge of the effects that plays will produce upon people’s 
morals. His duty is simply to see that works intended for perform- 
ance before large audiences, composed of all kinds of people, do not 
contain anything that will cause these people any kind of shock 
capable of upsetting their mental balance and of leading to breaches 
of the peace. 

(2) Let us now, for a moment, examine what Mr. Redford has 
done to create the impression that he is doing his best to purify the 
drama. This was the second of the propositions implied in Mr. 
Lord’s article. I need not devote much space to this, for I have said 
already almost enough to show that it is no more true than the first. 
It is, indeed, ludicrously at variance with fact, as everyone knows 
who has read theatrical criticism during the past few years. Ever 
since Mr. Redford has held office he has constantly exposed himself 
to attack by his readiness to’ grant licenses to plays which went 
beyond the limits of becoming mirth. One of the pieces I men- 
tioned just now was produced in 1896, the year after Mr. Redford’s 
appointment. This is what a theatrical magazine said about His 
Little Dodge, in an article called ‘ Nastiness on the Stage’: 

Of late we have had to record the production of several adaptations of French 
farces of a kind whieh we had begun to flatter ourselves had altogether ceased 
to find a footing on the English stage. To analyse these separately would bea task 
for which we have neither space nor inclination, and one, moreover, that our 
readers would scarcely be grateful to us for undertaking. But, in order to justify 
the title of this article, it is necessary that we should offer some proof in support 
of the allegation contained in it, and though we are almost constrained to apologise 


for so doing, we select one incident by way of example, culled from a farce 
belonging to the class indicated. The hero of this precious piece is, then, @ 
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gentleman who has hit upon the happy device of throwing his wife into a hypnotic 
trance in order that he may utilise the occasion to carry on his flirtations with 
other ladies. During one of his absences she is visited by an old admirer, who, 
after awakening her, proceeds to make furious love. In this way she discovers 
the truth regarding her husband’s misdoings, and, anxious to revenge herself, 
makes him believe that while in an unconscious state she has been seduced by an 
unknown intruder. The discovery of a waistcoat buckle on the balcony leads the 
husband to conclude that a dirty, ill-bred gardener is his wife's betrayer, and 
accordingly he taxes him with the offence. Could any situation be more filthy, 
more abominable, or more nauseous than this ? Conceive an English lady imagin- 
ing such a device ; conceive her confessing it to her husband ; conceive him face 
to face with this unwashed, mean, ill-favoured creature whom he believes on her 
own word to be his wife’s seducer, The whole thing reeks of the gutter. 


This was not a religious newspaper’s verdict, or that of an organ 
accustomed to look upon the modern theatre with contempt. It was 
the protest of a magazine devoted to the stage and conducted by 
men who were not likely to take a prudish view. Well, that was 
how Mr. Redford began to purify the stage, and that is the policy 
he has pursued every since. One of His Majesty’s judges expressed 
his astonishment in open court only a few weeks ago at the 
licensing of a certain piece produced in London last year. And in 
this particular piece several passages which the Censor had passed 
had to be struck out during rehearsal because they were considered 
too improper to be spoken from the stage! I could print a long 
list of plays licensed by Mr. Redford which have been condemned 
as outrages upon propriety and good feeling. The Conquerors 
contained a situation resembling that in Monna Vanna; it was 
treated in a manner that aroused every decent person’s anger and 
disgust. Les Demi-Vierges was acted in French, like Munna Vanna. 
Was the stage any purer for that nauseating exercise upon the theme 
of unnatural sensuality? What sort of an atmosphere is it that can 
be purified by the pornography of Sapho and Zaza? Would it be 
possible for coarse suggestion to go much farther than it did in 
Mr. and Mrs. Daventry or The Degenerates? or for prurience to be 
pandered to more shamelessly than in—well, I name no names; those 
who have had the misfortune to see the musical farces of late years can 
fill the blanks, and I shall stay without the range of actions for libel. 
‘The Reader of Plays to the Rescue,’ says Mr. Lord. To the 
rescue of whom? Not the playgoer with a healthy dislike to 
sniggering impropriety. Not the father of young daughters, whom 
Mr. Bernard Shaw had in mind. Not the self-respecting public 
which, with Dumas fils, aime mieux rire des choses qui ne sont pas 
sérieuses, and, with another French writer, believes that immorality 
in the theatre consists in disguising the ugliness of corruption and 
dressing up vice in seductive colours. No, if Mr. Redford has come 
to the rescue of anybody, it is to the rescue of the purveyor of 
impropriety, of the author in search of sensation at any price, of the 
manager anxious to trade upon the prurient curiosity of the age. 
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(3) The third proposition implied by Mr. Lord’s defence of Mr. 
Redford was that by refusing to allow Monna Vanna to be acted in 
French he was performing his duty and purifying the stage. I have 
shown here that it is not the Censor’s duty to purify the stage, but 
only to see that the stage does not get too far ahead of public opinion. 
I have shown that, even if Mr. Redford conceives his duty to include 
purification, he has certainly not performed it. It is not necessary 
to labour this third point. If anyone is excited to impure thoughts 
by M. Maeterlinck’s touching and beautiful demonstration of the 
profound truth that the world will always put the worst construction 
upon the acts of its noblest men and women, I am sorry for him. I 
should not have thought, to use a pungent phrase of Mr. George 
Moore’s, that it could have that effect upon ‘the obscenest ape that 
nature ever thrust into being.’ At the same time, considering the 
readiness of unlettered busybodies to find offence in drama, I do 
agree that it would be unwise to license a translation of Monna 
Vanna for production, say, at Drury Lane. The busybodies would 
protest, and numbers of people would go in the hope of finding it 
indecent, and there would be all sorts of alarums and excursions into 
perfervid print. The case was quite different when it was proposed 
to give three performances in French to picked audiences. This, I 
think, Mr. Redford should have recognised. His failure to do so 
lent colour to the suggestion that he forbade the play on moral 
grounds. I must not stay now to show how mistaken such a course 
on his part would have been. But I should like to write just one 
word of reply on this point to Mr. Lord. 

Mr. Lord quotes a phrase from The Liars—a phrase uttered, I 
must do Mr. Henry Arthur Jones the justice to say, by a foolish 
creature, who is made a butt throughout the play, but who strikes 
Mr. Lord as a ‘common sensible’ person—a phrase to the effect that 
two women would never be likely to dine together. ‘It’s so jolly 
thin. . . . Why should a couple of women want to dine together ?’ 
That is the comment Mr. Lord adapts to his use in his discussion of 
the second act of Monna Vanna. ‘It’s so jolly thin’ to suppose 
that bodily gratification is not the only possible object of a man’s 
love. ‘It’s so jolly thin’ to imagine that a man could love a woman 
well enough to refrain, when she happens to be in his power, from 
inflicting upon her a gross outrage. ‘It’s so jolly thin’ to believe 
in any higher qualities in human nature than those which farce- 
writers admit, and for which the literature uf Holywell Street existed 
(and still exists, I suppose, in some other alley of ill-repute, now that 
Holywell Street is done away with). With an upholder of this view 
it is impossible to argue. Freddie Tatton’s is the world’s morality. 
M. Maeterlinck’s is the morality of one who has sought to ‘keep 
himself unspotted from the world.’ Between the two it is for every 
one of us to make his individual choice. 

H. HamItton FYFE. 





‘THE READER OF PLAYS TO THE RESCUE’ 


II 


A REJOINDER 


Ir I were the only man in London who found Monna Vanna dull, 
coarse, and silly, I would still hold that opinion ; although to obtrude 
it in the face of general disapproval would be tiresome. In point 
of fact, however, I have received many assurances of gratitude for 
the paper which appeared in the July number of this Review ; and 
I rejoice to see that there is nothing to be said on the other side. 

‘No case; abuse plaintiff's attorney ;’ this is, in five words, the 
inspiration of the ‘ Reply.’ 

It does not worry me to be rallied upon the ‘simplicity’ of my 
mind. It does not afflict me that some people are ‘ sorry for me ;’ 
I could bear with anything more easily than their sympathy. 
‘Petty’ is merely rude ; but on the principle ‘II n’y a que la vérité 
qui blesse,’ I suppose that it ought to annoy me to be called ‘ pro- 
vincial,’ because, as a matter of fact, 1 am a provincial ; I spend a 
good deal of the year at Newcastle-on-Tyne. If this tends to warp 
the judgment ; so be it. But there are so many people reputed to 
be of light and leading who pass their lives in London, and who 
cannot tell foul from fair, that there are worse fates than to be a 
healthy Tynesider. 

All this sort of thing is as tedious as it is unimportant. My 
statement stands that Monna Vanna is a badly constructed play, 
artistically vain and morally pernicious; and that all people who 
care for Art or Morality ought to stamp it underfoot. Since the 
opportunity is at hand I will give one more quotation in support of 
my view. What is the last line of Monna Vanna? ‘The best is 
yet to come.’ This means that the heroine, being tired of her 
husband, is about to sample the other man as soon as the curtain 
falls. And this, according to the Times, is ‘sweet and persuasive 
morality.’ Sir Francis Jeune will be much astonished to hear it. 
This country pays Sir Francis 5,000/. a year for adjudicating upon 
the matrimonial vagaries of Monna Vannas and their friends. 

In the future when a respondent and a co-respondent (or co-respon- 
dents) enter the witness-box, and aver that their commonplace 
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conduct has been in the highest interests of what the Times calls 
‘morality, then Sir Francis will know where these delinquents get 
their ideas from. For it is not to be expected that highly strung, 
sympathetic people (who have the advantage of living in London) 
will consent much longer to be bound by petty and provincial rules 
of life. 

Like all litigants who have no case, M. Maeterlinck’s champion 
has three resources. Firstly, abuse of me (which is of no consequence 
to anybody); secondly, the ascription to me of views which I never 
expressed, and am not concerned to defend ; and, thirdly, evasion of 
the point. That point, I want to make clear, and to keep clear, and 
disencumbered of all the rubbish under which people will seek to 
hide it. 

In this country a man may write, draw, or paint exactly what he 
pleases, in certain equivocal directions, provided that he locks his 
productions up, or at least does not attempt to sell them. Quite 
considerable artists of all kinds have devoted their time and talents 
to art of this kind. But such art is expensive to produce and 
expensive to buy, and must be bought furtively and at great risk. 

There are many people who do not like to own to their tastes in 
this direction, or who have not the means to gratify them, and for 
their advantagea whole province of so-called ‘ Art’ has been developed, 
a province lying as near as possible to the borderland of the forbidden. 
The boundary is ill defined, and many disputes take place about it. 
Those who live by the trade naturally seek to throw back the boun- 
dary ; those who stand for good taste, object. The war-cry of the 
attacking party is generally ‘Art,’ or (as in this exceptionally 
impudent case), ‘ Morality.’ 

Now take the case of ‘ Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom.’ Every- 
body knows the story, and probably there are very few people who do 
not recognise it as a pretty old fable, defensible on every ground as 
a fable. But imagine Lady Godiva on the stage. 

That is exactly where she ought not to be, and exactly where M. 
Maeterlinck has put her. Monna Vanna is a tawdry maudlin version 
of Lady Godiva. 

We have no Censor of Arts; nothing restrains the risky ones in 
this direction except public opinion and taste; and the more public 
opinion and taste are debauched, the weaker the opposition grows, 
and the larger market there is for their base goods. 

On the ground of morality, the Reader is empowered to interfere 
for the preservation of good manners and decorum. He has 
interfered in this case. He may not be an ideal functionary, but he is 
all the functionary that we have, and we had better make the most of 
him. The plan of campaign on the part of our Decadents is to get rid 
of him in the name of the interests that he is appointed to defend ; 
and in the meantime so to confuse and debauch the mind of the 
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public that the position may be easily rushed when it comes to the last 
assault. But they will, on that occasion, do well to advance over less 
boggy ground than Monna Vanna, to attack with heavier metal 
than they have been pleased to employ on this occasion, and load 
with more damaging projectiles than abuse and misrepresentation. 





The above was in the printers’ hands when my attention was 
called to the Times issue of Wednesday the 9th of July, page 3, 
column 2, where the following passage occurs in the Law Report: 
the Judge told the jury that ‘they ought not to condemn a play — 
merely because it contained improper situations. If that was done, 
then such a play as Faust would stand condemned. The same argu- 
ment would apply to such a play as Monna Vanna. The incident 
in that piece reminded one of the medizeval myth of Lady Godiva of 
Coventry which no one had ever suggested was immoral.’ It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of this pronouncement. 
Firstly, it lifts the whole question out of the arena of literary con- 
troversy. Henceforth I and those who sympathise with me may 
think what we like: but there stands the Law or something very 
near to the Law, and it is dead against us ; so that further controversy 
is out of place. 

Secondly, the Thirteen cannot, in honour, refuse to go on. It is 
they who dragged the whole subject into the newspapers, for few 
people would ever have heard of Monna Vanna if it had not been for 
their letter tothe Times. If they had any object in writing that letter 
except to make a sensation in the public press it is now their duty to 
apply for a mandamus (or whatever the proper remedy against the 
Lord Chamberlain may be). ‘Ifthey do not now take legal proceedings 
to procure a re-consideration of Mr. Redford’s decision they will write 
themselves down as frivolous people. 

It is difficult to know what arguments could possibly be urged 
against them after the Judge’s instruction to the jury on the 9th of 
July. Personally I should have thought that what was instructive as 
a legend might be very indecent if exhibited on the stage ; but that 
argument is now discredited. 

Then, so far as I remember, in the case of Lady Godiva there was 
no audience. The only person who watched the undraped Rider 
—Peeping Tom—was instantly stricken blind for his prurience. I 
thought that was the whole point of the story. But no doubt al! 
these reflections were present in the Judge’s mind when he bracketed 
Faust (a play that has held the operatic stage for forty years) with 
Monna Vanna and ‘ Lady Godiva of Coventry.’ 


WALTER FREWEN LorRD. 
v2 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
“ESTHETICS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


THE numerous critics of our Navy who regard their subject from an 
zsthetic rather than a practical point of view are generally agreed 
in denouncing what they are pleased to call the ugliness of 
the modern battle-ship; and they have this much in common 
with Sheridan’s tragedians, that when they do agree their unanimity 
is wonderful. It is certainly desirable in this age of obtrusive 
utilitarianism that the, claims of art should be upheld against the 
encroachments of science, lest the Beautiful should be altogether 
sacrificed at the altar of the Merely Necessary; but it would bea 
great assistance to the right understanding of the question if the 
critics would express themselves in more precise terms. 

What is the particular kind of beauty whose absence they deplore ? 
The positive, of form and colour? The relative, of picturesqueness ? 
Or the scientific and technical, which has been defined as an accurate 
adjustment of parts to functions? These qualities are rarely found 
in conjunction, and they are often incompatible with each other. 
The venerable hulks which still survive in Portsmouth Harbour or 
Hamoaze have long outlived the beauty of their youth ; but even in 
their decay they still possess form and picturesqueness ; artists say 
that they compose well. If you add colour in the shape of a staring 
coat of Dockyard yellow, picturesqueness goes, and only form is left ; 
they may still be useful to the etcher, but they have become almost 
impossible to the painter. The form of the Thames dumb-barge or 
lighter is probably more hideous and more difficult to draw than 
any other achievement in marine architecture, and its colour is 
usually grimy; but those artists who take the trouble to -draw it 
leave us in no doubt as to its picturesqueness. Modern racing yachts 
are perhaps the most perfect examples of graceful lines, well-cut 
snowy sails, and dainty finish that ever sailed the sea. Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie paints them as accurately as he paints all craft, from a 
bawley-boat to a t.b.d., from a billy-boy to a battle-ship; but no 
yacht, however beautiful, is of any use in a picture. She isa subject 
for a photographer, not for a painter. The sailing barges, thore 
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curiously picturesque survivals whose brown sails warm every grey 
reach of the river from the Tower to Rochester Bridge, and make 
the gleaming mud-flats beautiful as they pass, are unrivalled among 
present-day ships for artistic effect and homely charm. Such as 
they are now, with their great brown spritsails and heavy lee-boards, 
they have been from time immemorial. For how many years or 
centuries has it been the custom to paint broad rings of barbaric 
colour round the thickest part of the great sprit? Is it a fashion 
borrowed from the Dutch, or bas it been handed down from the old 
unhappy far-off days when the Vikings sailed up on the flood-tide 
on their frequent but unwelcome visits? These antique forms are 
certainly unlovely from the point of view of a naval architect, but 
they dominate every picture of the lower reaches; their quaintly 
characteristic lines greet the homeward-bound voyager with the first 
real and unmistakable countersign of the grimy London river, and, 
like an ugly knocker on a friendly door, they pass him on to the joys 
of home. 

In order to be picturesque, a ship must be old-fashioned, quaint 
of form, or battered and grimy. Spick-and-span newness is almost 
as much out of place on canvas as thorough efficiency. Both are 
technically interesting, but pictorially undesirable. Lines of beauty 
have little value, for new paint and toy-shop freshness kill every- 
thing else. 

Among all the wonderful works of men’s hands, the ship occupies 
& unique position. She is at once the airy spirit that puts a girdle 
round the earth, a fortress, and a home. Men have built her, sailed 
to strange lands in her, and with them she has waged the endless 
conflict against the mightiest forces in the world, the winds and 
waves. Men have lived in her, fought in her, died and won im- 
mortality in her, or gone down with her, and now lie sleeping beside 
her till the sea gives up its dead. Ashore, in the great cathedrals, 
are tombs and monuments of many of our naval heroes; but on 
board the Victory we stand upon the very battle-ground where glory 
was won, the very decks that the heroes’ feet have trodden. Their 
guns have thundered, their shouts of battle echoed, among those 
heavy timbers ; their blood has reddened those planks. In West- 
minster Abbey lie sleeping all the dead ambitions, the half-forgotten 
glories, of eight hundred years; in the Victory fought and died the 
men who helped to make little England a world-wide Empire. Who 
can tell us which should be held in greater reverence, the hero’s 
grave, or the battle-field where his name was made immortal ? 

The fashions of the sea have been as variable as those of the land, 
for the ship, in England at least, is eternally feminine. The pride 
and glory of one period has been the reproach of another. In the 
year 1863 a Viking ship was dug up from a peat bog at Nydam in 
South Jutland; clinker-built of oak, seventy-eight feet over all, and 
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ten feet nine inches in beam. Another similar ship was found four 
years later in a tumulus at Tune in South Norway; and a third at 
Gokstad in 1880. These Scandinavian boats, built primarily for 
oar-propulsion (they were fitted with rowlocks for fourteen or sixteen 
oars on each side) and only hoisting their single sail when the breeze 
came nearly astern, were excellent light-draught models; flat in the 
floor, of easy lines and good upward sheer fore and aft. But as 
voyages increased in length it became necessary to provide greater 
space for stores and cargo and better accommodation for officers and 
crew. This could only be obtained by a corresponding increase in 
dimensions, and that necessitated greater sail power or more rowers. 
The seamen of the Mediterranean met the difficulty by multiplying 
oars in biremes, triremes, quadriremes, quinquiremes ; and to this 
day we do not know exactly how they did it. L’Escalier, a French 
writer of a hundred years ago, stated that in the galleys of his own 
time the single tier of oars was carried as near the water-line as was 
consistent with safety, and yet the oars were forty-four feet long. 
He estimated that, allowing only four feet six inches of head-room 
between the tiers, the second rank would have to be seventy-seven 
feet, and the third one hundred and ten feet in length; and even 
then the oars would enter the ship’s side at an angle so steep as to 
be almost impossible for the rowers. In an illustrated article 
recently published in a leading magazine a well-known artist supplied 
a picture of a trireme as he conceived it, with the oars arranged in 
three complete tiers, one above the other. His eye apparently told 
him that oars of more than a hundred feet in length, working in 
rowlocks sixteen or eighteen feet above the water, would be difficult 
to handle ; so he solved the difficulty in a very ingenious manner. 
He got rid of all his oars, and fitted his trireme with short paddles, 
whereof the lower tier were just long enough to splash the water 
about, while the upper ranks, dangling many feet above the surface, 
wagged helplessly, fanning the circumambient air like a child’s wind- 
mill. The nautical expert who wrote the article characterised this 
as anoble picture. It was more than that: it was heroic. 

The Northern seamen of a somewhat later date, navigating seas 
rougher than the Mediterranean, turned to sail-power for their 
increased propulsion ; and in order to obtain stability and weatherli- 
ness increased breadth and depth, till the sailing ship, with a length 
little more than twice the breadth, became like a walnut-shell. The 
raised platforms at the bow and stern, which in the rowing galleys 
had been merely open stages for fighting men, developed into fore 
and after castles barricaded with bulwarks, and a heavy top-castle 
was fixed like a crow’s nest on the mast. There was little, if any, 
difference between trading and fighting ships. The Spanish fleet 
which Edward the Third defeated off Winchelsea in 1350 when the 
Royal flag was hoisted in the Cog Thomas ‘were traders voyaging’ to 
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Flanders. On their outward voyage they had indulged in a little 
incidental piracy at the expense of English merchants and ship- 
owners, and when Edward sent them notice that he intended to give 
them battle on their voyage home they were quite ready for him. 
‘They marvellously provided themselves with all sorts of warlike 
ammunition, such as bolts for cross-bows and bars of forged iron to 
throw on the enemy; with great stones in hopes to sink him.’ 
(Froissart adds cannon to these munitions of war, but that seems 
improbable so early as 1350; and, moreover, he makes no mention of 
their use in the battle.) Having made these additions to their 
peaceful cargo of linen cloths and other merchandise, they considered 
themselves ready to encounter any force that Edward could bring © 
against them. 

The introduction of cannon made little difference at first. Guns, 
being heavy, had to be carried low down for the sake of stability, and 
so long as they could only be fired over the bulwarks the whole ship 
had to be kept low also; but the invention of port-holes by 
Descharges, a French shipbuilder of Brest who lived about the year 
1500, made a great alteration. It became possible to mount more 
than one tier of guns, and the heavier pieces could still be kept low 
while the ship’s side towered to an immense height ; and the beau- 
tiful lines of the earlier builders disappeared under huge cage works, 
half and quarter decks, poops and poop-royals, till the Tudor ships, 
like John Hawkins’ Jesus of Lubeck, resembled half-moons full of 
angles instead of curves. As they had no weatherly qualities they 
could not be driven into a head sea, and there was little fear of their 
burying their bluff bows ; but as they did their best work ‘ spooning’ 
before the wind they were often in danger of being pooped by a 
following sea. To guard against this peril the sterns were raised to 
a disproportionate height; and thus was evolved the Elizabethan 
great ship or galleon. 

Of the actual design of the vessels that were built during the 
centuries that divided the Vikings’ boats from the ships of the Tudor 
period, we have no records save in the conventionally treated ships of 
the Bayeux tapestry, the heraldic lymphads, and some rude drawings. 
The Plantagenet shipbuilders probably worked by rule of thumb; 
if they ever used rough models to guide them, none of them has been 
preserved ; but of the Tudor ships we have many reliable drawings, 
for most of which we are indebted tothe careful industry of Samuel 
Pepys, who bequeathed his collection to Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Julian Corbett, whose book on Drake and the Tudor Navy sums 
up all that is known of this period, gives us many photographs from 
contemporary drawings by Anthony Anthony and Visscher; and, 
however interesting they may be to the antiquary or the artist, they 
were certainly not beautiful as ships. Short and very broad at the 
water-line, and carrying three or four masts, they towered to such an 
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extraordinary height, first at both ends, and later at the stern only, 
that they must have capsized if the weight of the superstructure had 
not been reduced by making the sides ‘tumble home,’ or fall inwards, 
till the uppermost decks were contracted to no more than a few feet 
in width. An immensely long beak-head projected from the bows ; 
the forecastle and half-deck were on the same level ; the waist between 
them was left open from the mainmast to the after-side of the fore- 
hatch, which was apparently under the forecastle ; and across the 
interval grinned ‘ murdering-pieces, bases and robinets,’ small 
guns mounted in the cobridge-heads, or fortified bulkheads, which 
made each end of the ship a separate citadel. In Visscher’s 
drawing of a galleon, dated 1588, the bulkhead of the half-deck is 
placed just abaft the mainmast ; the quarter-deck rises again abaft 
the mizen-mast. In some of the larger ships a poop or round-house 
was raised above that, commencing at the fourth or bonaventure 
mast and continuing aft to the stern; but there is no poop in 
Visscher’s ship. Perhaps when the round-house was carried the 
quarter-deck was only a foot or two higher than the half-deck, as 
seems to have been the case in some seventeenth-century ships. The 
decks themselves were not level, but ascended with a gradually 
increasing rake till the narrow stern towered forty feet above the 
water. A double tier of heavy quarter-galleries further encumbered 
the after-part of these floating houses; and outside they were either 
coated with light-coloured Stockholm or Archangel tar or else 
varnished bright. They were an artist’s dream and a sailor’s night- 
mare ; the most picturesque and least seaworthy design that ever 
drowned a crew. Drake and Raleigh had experience of their 
qualities, and strongly advocated the building of ‘ race’ or rasé ships, 
carrying nothing above the half-deck save a low round-house; but 
shipwrights have always been a conservative class, and for many 
years ‘ high-charging’ was considered to be necessary in order to 
give an imposing appearance and confer suitable dignity upon the 
Royal ships. Nevertheless, their opinion seems to have been taken 
into consideration, for the English ships of 1588, though still lofty 
according to our ideas, were lower than the Spanish vessels. In 
1690 Sir Anthony Deane, shipwright and seaman, was still arguing 
on the same side; he told Evelyn and Pepys that he was altogether 
in favour of ‘small swift fregats;’ though he admitted that high- 
charging was useful for the increased accommodation which it pro- 
vided ‘ for effeminate gentlemen commanders, and for pomp.’ 

A single type of sea-going sailing ship had formerly sufficed for 
both fighting and trading purposes; but the Tudor kings were no 
longer content, as their predecessors had been, to trust to the fleets 
of the Cinque Ports to supply them with improvised war-ships. For 
many a long year yet the merchant ships found it expedient to carry 
guns, and they were always ready to defend themselves ; as was 
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proved by John Stapleton, master of the Conquest, of 8 guns, who 
fought a six-hours’ action with a French 26-gun frigate in 1694, and 
beat her off; for which feat he received a commission as commander 
in the Royal Navy. Captains of private ships in the days of the 
Tudors were generally willing to take part in any act of war which 
seemed to promise adequate remuneration ; but they were bound to 
take care of their owners’ property, and could not be relied on to 
risk ship and cargo in the King’s quarrel. This was probably the 
explanation of the ‘ simple service’ that was done by private ships 
in the Armada battles. Sir William Wynter reported to Walsingham 
that they had been of little use, save to make a show. Seventy or 
eighty years earlier the same consideration made it expedient that 
there should be some vessels always and absolutely at the King’s 
service ; not to be used as traders in time of peace like the private 
ships of the Plantagenets, but designed specially to carry guns, not 
cargo; to fight, not to trade. This was the inception of the present 
Royal Navy, and the divergence of type which began then has gone 
on widening ever since. The tendency has always been toward the 
production of special types for the performance of special functions. 
Ships which were fit to lie in the line of battle (a phrase which was 
not used at the time) were distinguished from lighter cruisers, and 
they again differed widely from the merchant ship. 

During the Stuart period the form of ships was much simplified 
by reducing the rake of the decks, and thus lowering the stern ; but, 
at the same time, the decoration was increased till the whole after- 
part resembled the elaborately carved, many-storied, crow-stepped 
gable of some great Dutch palace of timber. The resemblance was 
heightened by the three or more great lanthorns which ornamented 
the angles, and the additional magnificence of symbolical figures, cary- 
atides, paint, and gilding. Concerning these embellishments let 
Mr. Thomas Heywood speak for himself. He carved the decorations 
of the Sovereign of the Seas, built at Woolwich in 1637 by Phineas 
and Peter Pett. 


She was 232 feet in length from the fore-end of the beak-head to the after-end 
of the stern; her main breadth 48 feet, and 76 feet in height from the heel of the 
stern-post to the top of her lanthorn; bore five lanthorns, the biggest of which 
would hold ten persons. She hath three flush-decks, a forecastle, half-deck, quarter- 
deck and round-house. . . . She hath two galleries beside, and all of most curious 
carved work, and all the sides of the ship carved with trophies of artillery and 
types of honour; . . . their two sacred Majesties’ badges of honour; arms with 
several angels holding their letters in compartments, all gilded over, and no other 
colour but gold and black. . . . Upon the stem-head a Cupid or child bridling a 
lion; upon the bulkhead right forward stand six statues in sundry postures. . . . 
Upon the harness of the wales are four figures, Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, Eolus ; on 
the stern, Victory in the midst of a frontispiece; upon the beak-head sitteth 
King Edgar on horseback, trampling on seven kings. 


Perhaps this is the kind of beauty which our critics would like to 
see restored to His Majesty’s Navy. 
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Though the guns of the Stuarts were little, if at all, heavier than 
those of Elizabeth, it was found easier to work them on level decks 
than on the steeply-sloping hillsides of the earlier ships; but the 
designers seem to have been loth to part with the one lingering 
trace of the beauty that was gone, the springing sheer fore and aft ; 
so they arranged a compromise. They ran the decks level from stem 
to stern, while retaining the curve of the ship. The sweeping lines 
of the planking were intersected by straight tiers of port-holes, and 
the guns grinned level above the curving wales like teeth over a 
pendulous lower lip. 

The colouring of this period was brilliant, and it remained the 
standing fashion of the Navy till Nelson introduced the familiar 
chequered lines, first in black and yellow, afterwards black and white ; 
the ‘Nelson mode,’ which lasted while ships were built of wood. 
During the Stuart and Georgian periods, the bottoms of the ships 
were cream-white, the colour of the graving composition with which 
all ships were coated till the introduction of copper sheathing in 
1762. Then came a wale-strake of thicker timber just above the 
water-line, painted black. Above that the sides were yellow or bright 
varnish. In Falconer’s poem of The Shipwreck, he speaks of the 
‘jetty zone’ of the wales, and above them, 


Embalmed with Orient gum, above the wave 
The swelling sides a yellow radiance gave. 


So his ship was certainly varnished. The upper works were blue 
or black. The whole interior of the ship was red, including the 
inner side of the port-lids, so that the open ports showed a red 
chequer along the yellow side. The waist-cloths and top-armings, 
which served to conceal the men in the waist and tops, were of 
scarlet cloth three feet wide, edged with white or yellow calico; and 
flags and streamers were hoisted all over the ship. Like the 
sailor’s wife—not the one who had chestnuts in her lap, but 
another, who went to choose a shawl—‘they didn’t want none of 
your gaudy colours ; good old red and yaller was good enough for 
them.’ 

Single-decked ships ceased to carry poops early in the eighteenth 
century ; and it is a curious instance of the conservatism of the 
Navy that the complicated arrangement of the decks was maintained 
far into the nineteenth. At the Museum in Greenwich Hospital 
there is a fine model of the Royal George, built in 1756 ; and to all 
appearance her decks are reduced to the Trafalgar pattern. Fore- 
castle, quarter-deck, and the gangways bridging each side of the 
open waist between them, are all on the same level; only the poop 
rises above it, and the half-deck has apparently disappeared. If you 
look a little more closely you will observe that the poop and quarter- 
deck bulwarks cease with the decks; but from the break of the 
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quarter-deck a lower bulwark is continued for a few feet along the 
gangways, which are then left undefended till they reach the fore- 
castle. Those scraps of low rail, and the strip of deck between 
them, are all that then remained of the half-deck, and the name 
was still retained within living memory. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the springing 
sheer of the older builders went quite out of fashion. Even the 
yacht-models of 1840 are as level as a railway platform; and that 
delightful naval novelist, Michael Scott, in the Orwise of the Midge, 
expresses the taste of the time in describing a piratical schooner 
masquerading as a peaceful trader. Her beautifully level decks, we 
are told, were disguised by a ‘clumsy mercantile sheer.’ What 
would Mr. G. L. Watson, designer of Britannia and many other 
racing yachts, say to that? Not tili after the visit of the America 
schooner in 1851 did we recover that primitive grace which belonged 
to the old Vikings’ ships, but utterly disappeared during the early 
Victorian period. 

Another curious innovation was introduced about this time: the 
practice of giving the masts of schooners an exaggerated rake aft. 
There was an old seaman, well known to the present writer, who was 
currently reported to have deserted from the naval service of two, if 
not three, nations. At one period in his adventurous youth he had 
sailed in a schooner that won some notoriety on the West Indian 
station by engaging in a variety of transactions which could not 
conveniently be expressed in her manifest ; and he was accustomed 
to hint, with many winks and much circumlocution, that she was 
half smuggler and half slaver, in the golden days of 1830 or there- 
abouts. She was a clipper, of course, and the greatest tribute that 
he could pay to her well-remembered charms was the assurance that 
the maintop masthead ‘plumbed the taffrail.’ The America herself 
was one of this breed; perhaps the excessive rake was supposed to 
lift the ship in a strong breeze; but the exaggerated fashion died 
out before 1860. 

After Trafalgar the process of development was rapid. Twelve 
years of naval war had found out many weak spots and suggested 
many improvements. Under the control of Sir Robert Seppings the 
time-honoured but clumsy beak-head, and the square transom, both 
of them relics of the Elizabethan Navy, gave place to the round bow 
and stern, neater in appearance and stronger in construction. The 
lavish expenditure on decoration had long been curtailed, and now 
chill penury became the rule, and ships were often starved and rusty. 
There is an old story of Sir John Phillimore, who commanded the 
Eurotas in her action with the Clorinde in 1814, and fainted three 
times on her deck from loss of blood before he would consent to go 
below. It is said that he wrote to the Admiralty from the West 
Indian station to inquire which side of his frigate, the Thetis, they 
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would prefer to have painted, as the allowance of paint was in- 
sufficient for the whole ship. He was sternly informed that any extra 
paint used must be paid for out of his own pocket ; whereupon he 
replied that if he had to pay for paint he should choose his own 
colour ; and during the rest of her commission the Thetis enjoyed 
the distinction of being the only coffee-coloured ship in the 
Royal Navy. A more serious result of starved estimates was the 
deterioration in the quality of the canvas; the great Lord Cochrane 
asserted, in one of his characteristic speeches as member for 
Westminster, that he had observed the meridian altitude of the sun 
through the fore-topsail, and by bringing it to the horizon through 
the foresail had ascertained the latitude as correctly as he could have 
done otherwise. It was notorious that our sails were worse cut than 
those of the French ; and our sailing Navy must indeed have been 
a beautiful sight about the year 1820, with rusty paint, rotten 
ill-fitting canvas, and crews attired according to the fancy of each 
individual captain. One, gifted with a pretty taste in colour, 
dressed his crew in guernseys, red for the port watch and blue for 
the starboard, which must have had a striking effect when all hands 
were turned up at once. The commander of the Harlequin brig 
attired his boat’s crew in appropriate spangles. Ships and crews 
alike must have looked as if their last port of call had been Rag 
Fair. 

The one beauty which was common to all these changing types 
was the never-failing charm of the sails and spars. We have heard 
much of it of late. Modern nautical novelists have rung the changes 
on every note in the gamut of admiration. Towering pyramids of 
snowy cloths, swelling breasts of sails, tapering spars, pencilled 
tracery of spider’s-web rigging—the well-worn phrases are familiar 
in our mouths as household words. Well, sails are very beautiful ; 
let us admit that ; but they were never less so than now. An old- 
fashioned ship with her great single topsails and topgallant sails was 
fair to see, if the sails were sheeted home and there was not half a 
fathom of space between the clew and the yard; but a modern four- 
masted ship with all her sails double, none of them lofty enough to 
fill the eye or cut well enough to please it, mere slats of canvas with 
an Andalusian arch to the foot of each of them, can boast of little 
more beauty than belongs to a suburban clothes-line. 

The golden age of the sailing ship was in the twenty years 
between 1850 and 1870. They attained their highest perfection 
at the very time when steam was ousting them from their pride of 
place and usurping the glory which they had only just won. In 
1851 Donald McKay, of Boston, United States, built the Flying 
Cloud, of 1,782 tons, which is reported to have run 427 miles in one 
day. Itis not specified whether these miles were statute or nautical, 
which is unfortunate, for there is a good deal of difference on paper 
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between 427 miles and their equivalent, 370 knots. The British 
clipper Red Jacket is said to have run 417 knots in twenty-four 
hours ; which seems incredible, but many old salts believed it ; and 
what ships, ancient or modern, were swifter or more beautifal than 
the China tea-clippers of about 1868, all under 1,000 tons—Ariel, 
Taeping, Tait-sing, and Spindrift, or their Australian sister, 
Thermopyle? In the thousand years which lay between the 
Vikings’ ships and these creations of the Clyde and Aberdeen, every 
possible beauty and all conceivable ugliness that may belong to 
naval architecture has been exemplified ; let the critics say which of 
these contrasted forms, long or short, high or low, plain or coloured, 
they accept as the standard of what a ship should be. Each has 
been accepted in its time, and each in turn has been supplanted 
by some newer beauty, which is the inevitable fate of all graces, 
nautical or feminine. If it is only the absence of sails that they 
object to, the question brings us at once to the artistic stumbling- 
block and rock of offence of all esthetic critics, the steam-driven 
ship. 

The earlier steam-ships, like the first sailing ships, were 
experimental and ugly; but the process of development never stood 
still. Just as the medieval builders tried to combine in one and the 
same ship the diametrically opposed qualities proper to sail and oar 
propulsion, so our later designers endeavoured at first to employ 
steam and sail power in combination ; but the attempt in each case 
was foredoomed to failure. There was little to be said in favour of a 
ship that sailed indifferently and was only a makeshift steamer, and 
the attempt was soon abandoned. Before many years, the introduc- 
tion of armour-plating completed the defeat of the sailing battle-ship. 
The Warrior, Minotaur, Achilles, Hercules, Swiftsure and others, 
built before 1870, were attempts to combine steam and sail power ; 
but in the turreted ships built after the experience of the American 
Civil War we abandoned sails altogether. The loss of the Captain, 
capsized under sail, confirmed this decision; and then for twenty 
years our designers experimented in hideousness. The more or less 
efficient ugliness of the Devastation, Thunderer, Dreadnought, 
Inflexible, Colossus, and the ‘Admiral’ class culminated in the 
Sanspareil and the ill-fated Victoria; and they deserved all the 
uncomplimentary epithets that were showered upon them. Too low 
to fight their guns in a seaway, or to steam at full speed against a 
heavy swell, they were floating fortresses, but they were not ships, 
and nearly all the unfavourable criticisms levelled against the 
present Navy are echoes of the condemnation which was earned by 
these ungainly monsters. Since they were built many things have 
happened. When Sir William White, as Director of Naval Construc- 
tion, designed the Royal Sovereign, he created a type of battle-ship 
which has been adopted more or less in all navies, and he has gone 
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on improving upon it. The Majestic group were better: the 
Renown is a singularly handsome specimen of an intermediate class, 
and the Canopus, Glory, Goliath, and sister ships, whose funnels are 
placed fore and aft instead of athwart-ships, are better still. They 
are good seaboats, they can fight their guns in almost any weather, 
and theirlines are more beautiful than any that were dreamed of by the 
old designers. The ‘celebrated Mr. Fletcher of Rye’ (who, about 
1518, was the first to build ships to sail on a bowline), the Petts, 
Shish, Deane, and all the rest of them, down to Seppings and Symonds, 
would have marvelled at them. What ship of Tudor or Stuart days ever 
showed so easy a curve fore and aft, such exquisite fineness of entrance 
and run? Where they piled deck above deck, and disguised their 
elumsy misshapen hulls under gingerbread carvings and incongruous 
symbols, the modern battle-ship is symmetrical from stem to stern, and, 
likeaclassic statue, leaves her beauty unadorned. The ships of Nelson’s 
time were stately enough, but the men who fought and sailed them 
were as outspoken in their fault-finding as any of our critics of 
to-day. They were seeking an effective ship of war, not a pretty 
picture, yet they never lost an opportunity of pointing out how ugly 
and inconvenient our vessels were. All the designers who preceded 
Admiral Symonds were hampered by the Admiralty instructions, 
which restricted the dimensions of each class ; forbidden to design a 
hull which would meet their requirements, they were compelled to 
cut down their requirements to fit the hull. Our most effective 
ships, and our handsomest models, were either captured or copied 
from the French or the Spaniards. Rodney’s Spanish prize, the 
Phenix, which we rechristened Gibraltar, had for mauy years no 
rival in our service, except the French Foudroyant—not the Fou- 
droyant that was overtaken by her tardy fate on Blackpool Sands a 
few years ago, but her predecessor that was captured by the little 
64-gun ship Monmouth in an action which is remembered yet. These 
ships carried eighty guns on two decks, and were handsomer models, 
sailed better, and threw a heavier broadside than our 98-gun three- 
deckers. Sarcastic persons said that our cramped, clumsy, over- 
gunned ships had one merit at least, for if they chanced to be 
captured by the enemy they could always be overtaken and re- 
captured by our French and Spanish prizes, and on paper one 
captured ship was as good as another. None of them was remark- 
able for grace of line, and even Admiral Symonds’ beautiful 50-gun 
frigate Vernon was as level from stem to stern as a park-paling. 

The science of naval architecture has undergone in the last forty 
years a greater change than had been evolved in ten centuries. We 
have now a type of ship which is essentially new; designed to meet 
conditions of naval warfare which were hitherto undreamt of; to 
carry heavier guns, more coal and ammunition, to travel faster, and 
to give better protection to the crew than ever entered into the 
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wildest conceptions of our forefathers: and yet these holiday critics 
complain that the type is not picturesque ! 

For a thousand years each new marine fashion that has been 
introduced to meet the ever-changing conditions of naval war has 
been met by a chorus of disapprobation from all who loved the good 
old ways ; for we are most of us conservatives at heart, and grumble 
at the old, while we deprecate the new. Regarded for a time as 
new-fangled foolishness, then recognised as orthodox, each has been 
supplanted in its turn by some newer mode amid the lamentations 
of the lineal descendants of those critics who had disapproved its 
advent. There have been many passing fashions, and the eyes of 
men are quick to accustom themselves to strange forms, and ready to 
accept new conceptions of beauty. How otherwise do savages learn 
to regard blackened teeth, tattooed faces, ears and lips distorted by 
hanging weights, as improvements on the unadorned beauty which 
satisfied the soul of Praxiteles, or how was civilised society taught to 
admire the successive exaggerations of long waists, short waists, 
crinoline, and eel-skin jerseys ? Apart from the vagaries of fashion, 
there is only one immutable standard of beauty in a ship; and that 
is measured by its fitness to perform its destined functions. Here 
the Scandinavian rowing galley and the latest battle-ship meet on 
common ground, and the frigates of 1813 rank higher than the over- 
built, over-decorated sea-castles of Charles the Second. Simplicity 
of design and beauty of line and curve outlive all passing fashions. 

Were those ships of the Nile and Trafalgar really so beautiful as 
they appear to us now? The pictured ship is always better than 
the reality, because she is represented at her very best, with every 
sail perfectly set, every rope and spar as it should be: the real ship 
would be more or less of a disappointment. Our admiration is not 
so much for the actual line-of-battle ship or frigate as for the naval 
triumphs, the heart-stirring traditions, of which she is the sign and 
the symbol. Thus, and in this fashion, were built the ships that 
scattered the Great Armada’ and broke the power of Spain; it was 
these others who strangled the mighty tyranny of Napoleon and 
made this little island the greatest Sea Power that the world has yet 
seen. When Turner and Clarkson Stanfield stayed to watch the 
Fighting Téméraire as she was towed to her last moorings off the 
shipbreaker’s yard on that summer evening long ago, what was it 
that stirred their imagination? It was no effective battle-ship, 
trim, taut, and shipshape, with snowy sails, new paint, well- 
cared-for guns, and the potentiality of victory; but a poor old 
battered hulk which had once been part of England’s glory, now a 
broken veteran with the fading splendour of a dying day behind her, 
and before her the gathering shadows of the night; a wrecked and 
crazy old ship, around whose decaying timbers yet lingered some 
faint reflection of the glories of Trafalgar. That beauty and that glory 
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can only belong to the ship whose day is done. She whose work is 
yet to do, who is still fit to do it, must be judged by another 
standard. The day may come when our successors will have learnt 
to regard our present ships with the same affectionate reverence that 
we feel for our old wooden walls. It will be well for them and for 
us if they have as good reason to do so; and in that case we may 
set our anxious minds at rest. If they have won such victories, the 
question of esthetics will settle itself, for ships that are hallowed by 
such memories, gilded by such glory, can never be aught but 
beautiful. 
W. J. FLETCHER. 





WHY NOT A MOTOR-CAR WAY THROUGH 
ENGLAND? 


FRANCE, by her splendid pioneer work and the genius of her mechanics, 
has perfected the self-propelling car—a method of rapid, convenient 
and economic road conveyance that is likely in the near future to 
have a far-reaching influence on social life and on the industrial 
conditions of England. We hear of immense importations of these 
motor-impelled vehicles from the United States, and both Germany 
and France already employ armies of workmen exclusively engaged 
in the new motor-car manufacturing industry; and the car imports 
into England from these countries already attain an important 
figure. 

The popularity of the motor-car is rapidly extending in this 
country, and this in the face of road conditions that, in their 
culminating influence, seriously reduce the intrinsic advantages 
possessed by the new system. 

Everyone knows that the character of the roads in France—both 
physically and constructionally—by their comparative superiority, 
has had a considerable influence in fostering the new industry, and 
France owes a debt of gratitude to the engineers of the famous 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, to whose ability and care is due 
the exceptionally excellent surface character of the great highways 
ot France. 

How different in this respect is our England of to-day ! 

Prior to the railway era, and thanks to our Brindley, Macadam, 
and other famous men, roadmaking in England was then considered 
to be one of the most important of the practical or constructional 
sciences. 

The travellers on the stage-coaches of the good old non-hustling 
days appreciated the work of our seventeenth-century roadmakers. 

But with the introduction of the steam locomotive came the 
gradual disappearance of the stage-coach, and with its removal the 
decadence of our great highways set in. 

But although the French highways have, by their excellence, 
stimulated the progress in the general use of the motor-car : still, the 
ordinary highways, of siliceous or equivalent mineral construction, 
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are not really worthy of the motor-car, with its pneumatic tyred 
wheels constituting an ideal rolling surface, noiseless, smooth, and 
flexible in running. 

Indeed, anyone seriously examining the qualifications of the 
elastic, compressionable, and air-cushioned tyre readily admits that, 
although it provides the minimum abrasive erosive impact or 
grooving effect on a road surface, nevertheless the pebbly or 
macadamised road, constructed of minerals satisfactory enough for 
the iron tyres of the stage-coach, is not at all satisfactory for the 
pneumatic, elastic and flexible tyre ; and this fact is proved by the 
heavy wear of these roads on the fabric of the tyres and the destructive 
effects on the mechanism of the motor-car. 

Now, given a roadway surface worthy of the pneumatic tyre, 
then the wear of both the rolling contact of the surface of the tyre 
and the surface of such roadway would be almost inappreciable, and 
the propelling or tractive efficiency of the motor-car would be 
permanently increased. We know this to be true, because we have 
records of motor-car and cycle distances and speeds run on special 
tracks, and many others on the ordinary highways. 

The efficiency with the ideal track varies, but it is nearly twice 
that of the ordinary highways. 

The ideal roadway would be as free as possible from dust, the 
enemy of motor-car efficiency and the béte noire of the motor- 
carists. 

A man need not be an engineer to realise that siliceous or cal- 
careous dust is matter in the wrong place when it deposits on the 
bearings of any shafting, or on any sliding surface; it clogs the 
lubricant, and by erosive effects rapidly reduces the efficiency of 
the motor and increases running costs most appreciably. 

The question will probably occur to the reader, Why not provide 
specially constructed cycle or motor-car ways? And this question 
is certainly one that deserves an answer. Some years back the 
author, in a technical journal devoted to the automobile and cycle 
industry, anticipated such a query; and he answered it by suggesting 
that a special cycle way should be constructed, as direct as possible, 
from London, through the centre of England, as far as Carlisle, from 
which it could be continued to Glasgow or Edinburgh, if not to 
Inverness. 

The author will venture to describe the character of this special 
roadway as then suggested. . 

The width of the motor-car or cycle way included a central 
portion for the exclusive use of motor-cars, side-paths being provided 
for pedal-cycle use. 

The construction of the path was specified to have a foundation 
of concrete, the curvature of the rolling or upper surface to be such 
as to permit a rapid flow of rainwater to the side-gullies. 
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The surface of the cycle or motor-car way to be formed by means 
of specially hard creosoted wood blocks with asphalte joints. 

Now, a roadway of this character laid right through England 
would provide a new delight to both cyclists and motor-carists; it 
would enable them to extend their excursions to very great distances 
and with the minimum of physical fatigue. 

Such a roadway would provide the minimum of wear, whether of 
tyre or of roadway; and the cost of efficient maintenance would be 
very low indeed, because no form of tyre, other than the rubber, and 
by preference the pneumatic, need be permissible ; and conditions of 
cleanliness or freedom from dust, applied to all vehicles entering the 
cycle way, could be insisted upon as a sine qua non. The provision 
of passing-places at intervals of a mile would enable vehicles of 
variable speeds to run. over the cycle way by merely passing each 
other at the passing-places. The provision of resting-pavilions, 
with or without refreshment buffets, would be an obvious addition to 
such a cycle way, and cycle and motor-car accessory air-charging, 
lubricants, and petrol stores would inevitably follow. That such a 
cycle way would open up a vista of electrical motor-car developments 
using storage batteries will be obvious. 

Electric storage stations at suitable distances along the cycle way 
would assist in popularising this ideal motive-power agency. 

Such a cycle way could be made available at night-time for a 
suitable kind of industrial or freight-carrying motor-car. 

No doubt such a cycle way would eventually bring about the 
construction of branch cycle ways, connecting the trunk roadway up 
to the different large towns. 

Compared with a railway, the cost of permanent-way construction 
would be trifling. The questions of gradients, embankments, bridges, 
tunnels, curves, are comparatively trivial, because, although this motor- 
car or cycle way would probably be used for freight traffic, the light 
weight of such cars, compared to a locomotive and railway train, 
would permit a very light form of bridge construction to be used. 

The author has already calculated that a small annual fee of 2s. 6d. 
from all the members of the cycle unions and clubs in Great Britain 
would go a long way towards financially justifying the construction 
of such a cycle way, which could not fail to prove of enormous benefit 
to the agricultural districts ; because, although a light railway may be 
serviceable, the loco. cannot run actually into all the factories and the 
farmyards, whereas the freight autocar would be constructed to do 
this. 

There is little doubt but that such a cycle way would provide 
an immense impetus to the motor-car and cycle industry, besides 
benefiting the agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
country. 

The motor-car and cycle way could be electrically lighted along the 
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‘ route at no great cost, and the light could be automatically switched 
on as traffic demanded. The maintenance and labour costs involved 
in the upkeep of such a cycle and motor-car way would be trivial. 

Automatic appliances would enable the cycle way to be worked 
with a minimum degree of supervision, and the toll charges could be 
levied in some simple way that would involve little trouble or 
waiting. 

The cycle way could be covered at certain points en route or at the 
passing-places, and its surface could be’ maintained in a perfect 
condition by the use of rotary sweeping and moistening motor-cars. 

England is better adapted, owing to its geographic compactness 
and populous and industrial concentration, to secure benefits, 
individually and nationally, from the construction of an ideal road- 
way for motor-cars and cycles than any other country, and England 
should be the pioneer in this new highway deyelopment. 


B. H. THwalte. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF 
HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING 


In countries like our own, in which the horse is held in such high 
estimation, there is a peculiar fascination in tracing from the earliest 
times everything relating to it, and more particularly those aids and 
influences that have led to its evolution from a low-grade animal to 
the intelligent, perfect, and matchless creature we now see it. Of 
this evolution or improvement there can be no doubt whatever ; for 
though thousands of years have elapsed since the services of the horse 
were first made available to man, and their value to him has proved 
it to be the most useful creature evér reclaimed from savagedom, and 
though some nations of antiquity were more successful in effecting 
some improvement than others, yet their utmost efforts do not appear 
to have resulted in producing anything at all like the thoroughbred, 
the Shire, or the Clydesdale horse of our own day. The great ana- 
tomist, the late Sir Richard Owen, was satisfied of this; for he was of 
opinion that since its subjugation it has acquired nobler proportions, 
higher faculties, more strength, more speed, and more amenability 
to guidance and control. He dwells on the fact, that of all the 
servants of man, none has proved of more value to him; and he con- 
sidered its organisation to be so marvellous —taking the English race- 
horse as the most perfect and beautiful of quadrupeds—as to believe 
it to have been specially predestined and prepared for mankind. 
Possessing fleetness and endurance almost beyond the powers of 
any other animal, combined with faultless symmetry, strength, and 
elasticand graceful movements, the deployment of these largely depend 
upon the surpassingly wonderful structure of its foot, upon which the 
whole weight of the body and all the muscular efforts appear to be 
concentrated. Here we have the several toes of other animals reduced 
to one, upon the very tip of which it stands and moves ; while what are 
the nails or claws on the feet of other than soliped creatures are likewise 
fused into a single horny box, the hoof, that completely invests this 
toe-tip, and is admirably adapted to meet the most exacting require- 
ments, except in one particular—undue wear from long-continued 
journeying on hard or stony ground, especially in a moist climate or 
during wet weather. Attrition is all the more rapid if the horse is 
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also carrying weight or drawing a load; and the horn being worn 
away, the acutely sensitive structures it protects are exposed to 
injury ; consequently, the animal becomes footsore and lame, and 
unable to travel, and is therefore useless. This circumstance alone 
renders this animal of comparatively little value, and would doubtless 
have prevented that great improvement in its physical and mental 
condition just alluded to. Not only this, but if we reflect for a 
moment upon the large share the horse can indisputably lay claim to 
in the advance of civilisation and the welfare of mankind, it will be 
acknowledged that the condition of the human species would have 
been very different from what it now is, had not the inventiveness of 
man intervened, and by an apparently simple device warded off this 
cause of inefficiency, and enabled the horse to render those incalcu- 
lable services upon which the world’s progress has so greatly depended. 
We read in ancient history, especially in the narratives of Diodorus 
of Sicily, Cinnamus, and Appian, of the seriois condition of armies 
when the horses broke down through undue wear of their hoofs, and 
no doubt this tendency to rapid destruction of the hoof-horn when 
unprotected must have limited their usefulness to an immense extent. 
To prevent or remedy this cause of lameness was no doubt an im- 
portant consideration in those early times, and horsemen like Xeno- 
phon sought to make the hoofs as hard and tough as possible, so that 
they might the better withstand the wear of servitude. Hence also 
the use of socks or sandals (ippopodes, embatai, carbatinai, solea, 
&e.) alluded to by certain Greek and Roman writers, who also 
frequently mention the need for them in such remarks as wngule 
attrite, detrite, subtrite. But these must have been clumsy and 
ineffectual means of protection when horses had to travel, and in 
this respect would resemble the straw sandals worn on a journey by 
Japanese ponies of the present time. 

Until quite recently it was supposed that the Romans were un- 
acquainted with the art of shoeing as we now know it—that is, 
attaching a plate or rim of metal to the lower surface of the horse’s 
foot, by means of nails driven through the rim or wall of the hoof. 
This supposition was based on the fact that no Roman writers 
mention it, and that on no monuments or sculptures in which horses 
appear are shoes visible. But the same may be said of other 
matters with which we may surmise that people were cognisant. 
That in a later period in the histery of the Roman Empire horses 
were shod as we now shoe them, might be inferred from sundry 
references found in the writings of certain authors; but even here 
doubts have been expressed as to whether the defences were not of 
the nature of sandals, and attached like a sock around the lower part 
of the limb. When Johann Beckmann wrote his classical work on 
the history of inventions,’ these doubts were entertained, notwith- 

* Beitrage cur Geschichte der Erfindungen (Leipzig, 1792). 
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standing all the close research and scholarly acumen that had been 
devoted to the subject. The only evidence that nail shoes were in 
use before the sixth century was that given by a rusty fragment of 
what was supposed to be a horse-shoe found by Chifflet ? at Tournay, 
in the.tomb of Childeric, King of France, who died in .p. 481. 
After the ninth ‘and tenth centuries, the written evidence is un- 
deniable, so far as the Continent is concerned, and especially is this 
the case in the ‘ Tactica imperatoris Leonis’ of the Emperor Leo the 
Sixth, which made its appearance at Constantinople in the ninth 
century. Indeed, there is ground for believing that the Arabs of the 
Hegira (4.D. 622), or within a generation later, shod their horses, as it 
is stated that the iron ornament on the summit of the standard of 
Hosein at Ardfeil was made from a horse-shoe belonging to Abbas, 
uncle of Mohammed, by order of his daughter Fatima. With regard 
to the ninth century, the Chroniques de Saint-Denis, in reciting some 
wonderful stories of Charlemagne’s strength, allude to his bending, 
and even breaking with his hands alone, a shoe that had been made 
for his horse; but that in this he was outdone by the smith, who in 
like manner broke the piece of gold given him by the Emperor. In 
these centuries horses were undoubtedly shod, though perhaps not 
universally, and only at certain times or on special occasions, The 
art was believed to have only been introduced into Britain by 
William the Conqueror in the eleventh century.’ 

The obscurity prevailing with regard to the early history of shoe- 
ing, and especially its origin, is, as with some of the other arts, very 
great, though archeological research has done much during the last 
fifty years to throw light upon it. A bas-relief in the museum of 
Avignon shows a chariot drawn by two horses which are unmistak- 
ably shod, the passengers being garbed as Gauls—the tablet is allotted 
to the second century at the latest! Another bas-relief, after the 
manner in vogue during the time of the early Roman Emperors, and 
now in the Louvre, represents Hector dragged behind the chariot of 
Achilles, and exhibits the first horse shod on all its feet, the points 
of the nails being shown as doubled down on the sides of the hoofs. 
A medal struck, it is believed, in the time of Domitian, to commemo- 
rate a cavalry victory, exhibits two horse-shoes surrounded by two 
twined serpents.‘ There is proof of a similar kind as to a still more 
remote date for the practice of the art, to be found on a silver coin 
of Tarentum, now Taranto, on the Gulf of that name, supposed to 
have been struck about B.c. 300. This coin, preserved in the British 
Museum, surely represents a horse being shod, as I suggested some 
years ago. 


? Monuments de la Monarchie Frangaise. 

* Bracy Clark, 4m Essay on the Knowledge of the Ancients respecting the Art of 
Shoeing the Horse, 2nd ed. (London, 1812). 

* Cohen, Description des Monnaies frappées sous T Empire Romain, 
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That the art is of great antiquity, and that it was also known and 
practised in this country from a remote date, is evidenced by the 
discoveries of shoes made in various places, along with characteristie 
objects of different kinds. For instance, in the neighbourhood of 
Alaise, Doubs Department, France, where there are thousands of 
Gaulish graves which contain not only their bones, but many articles 
that were buried with the dead. In one of these Castan* found not 
only two human skeletons, but also the iron rims of wheels, bones of a 
horse, and two portions of a bronze horse-shoe, which had been worn 
through ; in other graves characteristic horse-nails, with large flat 
heads, were collected ; and in a cairn he opened was what appeared to 
have been a Celtic forge, for in addition to human bones and those of 
horses, pigs and bears, and charcoal, were found files, scissors, iron 
scorize, two scraps of bronze, a large hammer, an iron buckle, half of a 
horse-shoe with one of these nails still in it—all mixed up with frag- 
ments of rude Celtic pottery. At Montseaugon, between Langres 
and Dijon, where probably took place the last combats that preceded 
the siege of Alesia (now Alise-Sainte-Reine, Céte-d’Or), and which 
ultimately gave Gaul to Cesar, a large number of similar shoes and 
nails have been discovered at a considerable depth below the surface, 
their condition showing that they must have been attached to the 
feet of small horses whose remains had been absorbed by the soil. 
Similar shoes have likewise been found in Celtic monuments in 
France by Fouquet,’ in Switzerland by Troyon,’ in the Bernese Jura 
by Quinquerez,* and elsewhere, all supposed to be of great antiquity. 
In this country horse-shoes and nails so closely resembling those met 
with on the Continent that they might have been forged by the same 
workmen, have been found in various places with or without Roman 
articles ; specimens of these are in the British Museum, the museums 
of York, Canterbury, Exeter, &c., and in private collections. Some 
of these are in excellent condition, and almost as fresh as if they had 
just left the anvil; all are about the same small size and of charac- 
teristic shape. 

So that there can be no doubt that horses were shod in the earhy 

‘centuries of our era, and very probably long before that time in this 
country and the Continent. But by whom was the art introduced ? 
The Huns are stated to have had their horses shod when they invaded 
Europe. It would appear to be an established fact that nail-shoeing 
was practised by the Gauls long before they were conquered by the 
Romans, and it is even inferred that this kind of shoeing originated 
among the equestrian peoples of Central Asia, and was introduced 


5 Les Tombelles Celtiques (Mémoires de la Société d’Emulation du Doubs, Besangon, 
1858). 

* Bulletin de la Société Polymatique de Morbihan (1865), p. 67. 

' Habitations Lacustres (Lausanne, 1860). 

* Les Anciens Fers de Cheval dans le Jura (Besancon, 1864). 
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into Europe by the Cimbri, who established themselves in the north 
of Gaul, Belgium and Brittany, some centuries before the Christian 
era. The evidence is in favour of this remote origin, and it may be 
noted that in the north of China and in Manchuria, shoes and nails 
very like those discovered along with Gaulish and Roman remains 
are still in use. Among the Celtic tribes, the Druids, according to 
Rossignol,® Thierry,’® Martin," Pictet,’? and Eckstein,’* reserved the 
monopoly of working in metals, and the occupation of the iron-worker 
or blacksmith being therefore claimed by that primitive priesthood, 
we can understand that it might then have possessed a sacred and 
mysterious character that invested it with much importance, and 
entitled the shoer of horses to high rank and notable privileges. This - 
might be inferred from the figures on certain Celtic coins,’* were 
there not other proofs in support of this idea to be afforded at a later 
date. To such an origin the myth of the mystic shoer, Wayland 
Smith, who always pursued his craft in obscurity—as in the Berkshire 
cave, for example—may be ascribed. For it must be remembered that 
Druidism found a congenial home in Britain when banished from the 
Continent, though, no doubt, it had existed here from the time of the 
Celtic invasion ; while the Celts themselves were excellent horsemen, 
passionately fond of horses, and were also good workers in iron. It is 
somewhat curious, however, and contrary to what has been the case in 
France more especially, that horse-shoes have not been, with perhaps 
one exception, found in early British barrows, with Celtic remains, 
these being chiefly flints, implements of stone, and pottery ; and in 
the later barrows, in addition to pottery and occasionally flints, bronze 
daggers, &e. But that horses were shod by these people, and that the 
shoer maintained his mystic character, together with his privileges and 
position, are demonstrated in the Welsh triad of laws, revised on the 
banks of the Tav by Howel the Good in 4.p. 911, but which may have 
been in existence centuries before that date. In these laws the Court 
smith, while in the palace, was allotted a seat on the end of the 
bench near the priest of the household, and he was protected from 
the time he began work in the morning until he finished at night ; 
he was also to be presented with clothes for what he did for the 
officers of the palace, he was entitled to the first liquor that came 
into the hall, and he was to have food for himself and servant 
from the palace, as well as the heads and feet of all cattle slaughtered 
there, and other privileges.» In the Gwentian Code, applicable 


* Origines Religieuses de la Métallurgie. ° Dia Ans d Etudes Historiques. 

" Histoire de France. 2 Origines Indo-Ewropéennes. 

'* De la Poésie des Gaiils. Monnaie Celtique au Type du Pontife Forgeron. 

** It is curious to find the horse-shoers among the Arabs of the Sahara enjoy similar 
privileges. General Daumas, in his Horses of the Sahara, enumerates these, and 
among them is exemption from offering hospitality and payment of imposts, the receipt 
of certain dues in the way of grain, flesh, kc. which are levied from every tent, and a 
share in all plunder; but the most important privilege accorded to the horse-shoers, 
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to the district inhabited by the Silures, the smith of the Court 
was to sit in a chair before the judge, near a column, which 
column the silentiary was to strike on the side furthest from the 
king, when commanding silence. In the three codes, it is ordained 
that there were three arts which a taeog or vilain was not to teach 
his son without the permission of his lord—scholarship, smithcraft, 
and bardism ; for if the lord were passive.until the tonsure was per- 
formed on the scholar, until the smith entered the forge, or until a 
bard graduated in song, he could not afterwards enslave them. They 
were therefore free ; indeed, it is elsewhere stated that there were 
three free sons of the bond—a clerk, a bard, and a smith; three bond 
sons of the free, the sons of the above. It was also ordained that the 
protection of the groom of the rein was to conduct the person while 
the smith of the Court made four shoes with their nails, and shod the 
king’s horse. There were also three things which, if found ona road, 
no one was to be responsible for taking possession of—a horseshoe, a 
needle, and a penny. 

The Anglo-Saxons shod their horses, and small-sized shoes have 
often been dug up at Battle Flats near York, the scene of the fight 
between Harold and the Danes under Tostig in 1066. At the time 
of the Norman invasion, Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, was in the 
possession of a Saxon chief named Gamelhere, who was allowed to 
retain two carucates of land in Cuckney, on condition that he shod 
the king’s palfreys upon all their feet, with the king’s shoes and 
nails, whenever he visited the Manor of Mansfield. If he put in all 
the nails, the king was to give him a palfrey worth four marks, but 
if a horse was lamed in shoeing the chief had to supply one of like 
value to the king." 

The Normans brought many horses with them to England, and 
indeed it was their cavalry that enabled them to defeat Harold; and 
it is recorded that the Conqueror gave to Simon St. Liz, who had 
accompanied him across the Channel, the town of Northampton and 
hundred of Falkley, to provide shoes for his horses. Another follower, 
Henry de Ferraris, or Ferrers, is said to have received his name from 
the circumstance that he was entrusted with the shoeing of the king’s 
horses, and for this service he received the honour of Tutbury, in the 


is the indisputable token of the protection they formerly enjoyed and of the esteem 
in which they are still held, in being preserved from slaughter on the field of battle. 
If a shoer is on horseback, with arms in his hands, he is liable to be killed like any 
other horseman of the tribe; but if he alights, kneels down, and imitates with the two 
corners of his burnous—raising and depressing them by turns—the movements of his 
bellows, his life is spared. A shoer whose tribe has been plundered seeks out the 
victors, and on the simple proof of his art he recovers his tent, tools, and horse-shoes. 

It may also be noted that the Arabs assert that their first shoers came to them 
from the towns on the seaboard, such as Fez, Tunis, Mascara, Tlemcen, and Constan- 
tine, since when their knowledge and handicraft have been perpetuated in their 
families from generation to generation. 

46 Thornton’s Nottinghamshire, p. 447. 
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county of Stafford, and lands elsewhere. He was the progenitor of 
the Earls Ferrers and the first Earl of Derby, and the badge of the 
family was a horse-shoe ; in the reign of King Stephen the coat of 
arms was six horse-shoes. The origin of this family name and office 
was perpetuated by a curious custom. The shire hall in the town of 
Oakham, Rutlandshire, built by Walkelin de Ferrars, was, and is 
probably now, embellished with a great numiber of shoes which had 
been levied from travellers: ‘ If any nobleman enter precinct or lord- 
ship, as an homage he is to forfeit one of his horse’s shoes, unless he 
redeem it with money.’ For centuries these shoes have been accu- 
mulating, so that the walls of the building were at one time covered 
with them. They were varied in shape and size, and many were gilt, . 
some of them having been given by monarchs and princes ; in fact, it 
is stated by Blount that a Duke of York once paid a silver shoe to Lord 
Ferrers, such an impost being due from every scion of royalty who 
rides across one of his manors. One of these earls (now Derby) married 
in the reign of King John a daughter of William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, whose seal bore a horse-shoe and nail, to signify the office 
they held, and which was, during the early Norman period, ‘to see 
every morning and late at night that the king’s horses are properly 
groomed and well shod.’ The name was derived from Marescallus, a 
very ancient designation given to noblemen who had the charge of 
horses, the earliest ascertained Mariskalk being a Gaulish slave who 
rose to high rank at the Court of Haribert in a.p. 556, where he had 
charge of the best horses. Subsequently, when shoeing became so 
essential to equestrians, and especially during the medizval times 
when the horse-shoe formed a part of every horse’s armour, the 
maréchal was the master of the horse to the French kings and other 
high personages. In France the shoer is yet a maréchal, and though 
a very humble personage he can boast of high descent ; for nobles and 
squires did not disdain to learn his craft, and one of their accomplish- 
ments was the ability to shoe horses, Even kings did not consider 
it unworthy of their position to practise the useful art, for feudality, 
it may be said, largely owed its existence and maintenance to it. 
The massive horses required to carry riders ponderously armed and 
encased in massive armour, the animals themselves being also 
protected in a similar manner, would soon have become lame and 
useless from undue hoof-wear under such a load, had their hoofs not 
been also armed with iron. Owing to the application of this art, the 
knights and men-at-arms could cover themselves and their horses with 
armour so as to be almost invulnerable, and bear those heavy weapons 
by means of which they were able for centuries to keep vilains and serfs 
in subjection. Therefore it was that, up to the seventeenth century, 
kings, princes, and nobles considered it necessary to know something 
of horse-shoeing, practically at least ; and Solleysel, writing so late as 
1664, remarks: ‘On a vu des Rois sgavoir forger un fer, et il est peu 
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de personnes de qualité qui ne sachent brocher des clous s’en servir 
dans la nécessité.’ So that the great value placed upon the shoer’s 
handicraft was continued from Celtic to modern times, and a know- 
ledge of it was an acquisition desired by all who had to do with 
horses ; while the horse-shoe itself was a badge of nobility in more 
countries than our own, and was widely employed in this and in other 
directions. Not only does it occur in the arms of the Ferrers and the 
Marshalls, but it is found in those of the families of Borlase, Cripps 
or Crippe, Randall, Shoyswell (Shoes-well), and others; while it 
and horse-nails figure largely in the Corporation seal of the city of 
Gloucester, where tradition has it that a noble shoer resided there 
many centuries ago, this seal dating from Edward the Third, and 
possibly, from the extensive connection of the Ferrers family with 
Nottingham, the militia of the country still wear a horse-shoe on 
their accoutrements. 

It is stated that in Poland many of the nobles bear horse-shoes 
on their coats of arms, and at the present time no fewer than twenty- 
five noble families of that country are known as the ‘ horse-shoe 
nobility,’ because they have that article on their armorial insignia. 
It is also asserted that some of these nobles who were concerned in 
the murder of the Emperor Stanislaus, were compelled to return home 
with the horse-shoes on their insignia reversed. This reminds us 
that reversing the shoes on horses’ feet has sometimes been employed 
as a stratagem to deceive. When Robert Bruce returned to London 
with King Edward in 1302, his associate, Comyn, treacherously 
betrayed him ; but a secret friend gave him due notice of his danger 
by a present of a purse and a pair of spurs, This hint the Scottish 
Champion was shrewd enough to understand, and made his escape, 
as Holinshed tells us, by ‘causing a smith to shoo three horses for 
him, contrarilie with the calking (heel) forward, that it should not 
be perceived which waie he had taken by the track of the horsses, 
for that the ground at that time was covered with snowe, he departed 
out of London about midnight.’ A similar ruse was adopted by 
Duke Christopher of Wurtemberg in 1530, when he freed himself by 
flight from the power of the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; he reversed 
the position of his horse’s shoes, and so made his pursuers believe he 
was flying in a contrary direction. In the eleventh century, King 
Alphonso of Spain escaped from the captivity imposed upon him by 
Ali Maymon, the Moorish King of Toledo, by following the advice 
given him by Count Pedro Anserez, in having his horse’s shoes put 
on heel to toe, and misleading those sent after him. 

Extravagance was sometimes manifested when these articles were 
made of gold and silver. Poppea, the wife of Nero, had her favourite 
mules shod with golden shoes. When Boniface, Marquis of Tuscany, 
one of the wealthiest princes of his time, went to meet the future 
wife of Godfrey of Lorraine, the horses of his escort were shod with 
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silver shoes and nails. When any of these came off they were the 
property of those who picked them up.'’ A nobleman of Genoa in 
the thirteenth century presented that city with a large sum of money 
and a horse with silver shoes.'* Villani, the historian of Italy, speaks 
of horses wearing shoes of fine silver, during the same century ; and 
two centuries before that, William of Tyre says that a distinguished 
nobleman sent to another a white palfrey shod with silver shoes. 
Duke Robert on his journey to the East, according to Johannes 
Bromton, rode into Rome on a mule shod with shoes of gold which 
he forbade his servants to touch when they came off in the streets. 
During the reign of Oluf Kyrre, the first Norwegian king, among 
other extravagances, horses not infrequently wore golden shoes; and ~ 
when Sigurd Jorlalafare, who reigned in Norway in the twelfth cen- 
tury, rode into Constantinople on his way to the Holy Land as a 
Crusader, his horse had shoes of gold, and it was so contrived that 
one of them came off, but none of his retinue were allowed to pick it 
up. The ‘Roman de la Rose’ alludes to shoeing horses with shoes of 
that metal, and among more recent instances is that of the English 
ambassador, Lord Doncaster, entering Paris in 1616, in magnificent 
style, his horse wearing silver shoes so lightly tacked on that when 
he reached a spot where eminent men or beautiful women were stand- 
ing, he caused the animal to prance and so cast its shoes, which were 
scrambled for by the crowd. This necessitated his waiting to be 
admired while a shoer or ‘argentier,’ wearing a rich livery, came 
from out of his train of footmen, and from a velvet bag produced other 
silver shoes which he fastened on as loosely as the former ones. This 
performance was repeated frequently, so that it took a considerable 
time to reach the Louvre. Such prodigality was not limited to Europe, 
for in one of the oldest Astrakan Tartar songs, dating from the 
fourteenth century, a Mongol chief orders his horses to be shod with 
golden shoes and silver nails ; while Von Tschudi mentions that during 
the brilliant period of Spanish domination in Peru, among the signs of 
great wealth were the silver shoes of the mules and tires of the wheels. 

In the Middle Ages the Druidical shoer was replaced in many 
European countries by St. Eloy, who was the Bishop of Noyon in 
the seventh or eighth century, but had previously been a horse-shoer, 
and a very expert one, according to tradition. He was adopted as 
the patron saint of shoers, and also it would appear as the protector 
of animals ; though his name was a good one to swear by, even with 
nuns according to Chaucer, who says of his Nonne that : 

Hir greatest othe n’as but by Seint Eloy. 

Sir David Lindsay alludes to him : 


Saint Eloy, he doth stoutly stand, 
Ane new horse-shoe in his hand. 





™ Donizone, Vita Matilda, lib. i. cap. 10. ® Muratori, vol. vi. , 
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And as a guardian on journeys he mentions that : 


Some makis offering to Saint Eloy 
That he their horse may well convoy. 


On a medal or token of the fourteenth century, found at Pont Notre- 
Dame, Paris, in 1858; and on another of the fifteenth century 
discovered at Pont-aux-Change in 1859, the saint is portrayed as a 
bishop with a nimbus round his head, a shoeing hammer in his left 
hand, two fingers of the right bestowing a benediction, and on the 
reverse side is a horse-shoe with rowels of spurs and fleurs de lys. 
A third medal found at Petit also shows on one side the saint in a 
similar manner, with the letters S.E.L. (St. Eloy), and on the other 
side, a horse-shoe and various shoeing tools resembling those still 
in use in France. These medals are of very primitive execution, 
and are supposed to have been issued by the corporation of horse- 
shoers (maréchaux ferramts) alluded to by Etiesne Boyleau, provost 
of Paris in the reign of Louis the Ninth (thirteenth century). 
These tokens in the Middle Ages passed for money, or as presence- 
counters of corporations, being evidence of membership of these, and 
entitling to certain privileges as well as liability to particular obliga- 
tions. They always had a religious character, and pore the image 
of a tutelary saint, with signs denoting his attributes, expressed in 
a conventional and ecclesiastical manner.” 

It was the same with some of the badges, tokens, or ensigns worn 
by pilgrims. In the early centuries when pilgrimages to distant 
regions on some religious mission were the fashion, a journey which 
can now be accomplished by rail in a few hours was then a grave 
undertaking. Roads were few and almost impracticable ; so that 
travelling on foot or on horseback was by no means pleasant or safe 
for wayfarers, especially if they were solitary. St. Martin and St. 
Severin were the patron saints of travellers, who took good care not 
to undertake a long journey without appealing to one of these 
tutelary personages for protection, and making a propitiatory offering 
on his altar; more especially was it incumbent upon them, when the 
journey was likely to be more than usually perilous, to have a horse- 
shoe nailed to the door of the sanctuary, this being considered a 
potent aid to obtaining the desired succour. Evidence of this is 
seen in different parts of the Continent, but more particularly 
perhaps in France. At Chablis, Yonne, the elegant little church 
dedicated to St. Martin has yet a large portion of its principal 
entrance-door covered with very ancient horse-shoes. In 1798, two 
shoes were still on the door of a chapel of St. Saturnin, one of which 
dated from the time of Philippe le Bel (1300), and the other from 
1573; and in this chapel was a portion of St. Martin’s cloak, which 
was frequently invoked for the cure of sick horses. According to 

” Forgeais, Nwmismatique des Corporations Parisiennes. 
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Quicherat,” there are four shoes on the door of the Cathedral of 
Embrun, which are said to have been worn by the horse of 
Lesdiguiéres, a legendary personage of Dauphiny ; and on a pillar of 
the ancient baptistery of Besangon the figure of a horse-shoe is deeply 
cut in the stone. At Velay, Haute-Loire, there are very old stones 
fixed in the ground which have shoes also deeply cut in them; these 
stones the peasants designate horse-rocks or mule-stones, and they 
believe the figures to be imprints of the devil’s shoes, as they imagine 
his Satanic Majesty has hoofs like a horse, and not cloven feet. But 
they may have been propitiatory offerings to St. Martin or St. Eloy. 
Besides this propitiatory offering of a horse-shoe, the pilgrim did not 
leave the sacred building to start on his pious journey without taking 
with him some badge, token, or other indication of his mission, and 
this usually bore the image of the saint whose intervention he had 
implored ; the article was usually of lead, and conspicuously attached 
to some part of his dress. Louis the Eleventh of France, for instance, 
wore the image of Notre Dame de Cléry. Many of these religious 
devotees passed their lives in performing pilgrimages to the most 
diverse and distant holy places, and the more numerous the tokens 
which ornamented their vestments, the greater the certainty of 
their obtaining respect and hospitality in the castles, monasteries, 
hostels, and other places of refuge they might enter on the way; 
while the same emblems of devotion to the saints protected them 
from the attacks of robbers who infested the highways. No doubt 
the sale of these leaden badges furnished a considerable portion of 
the revenue of the churches which dispensed them. St. Eloy was 
also one of the saints invoked in this manner, as is proved by badges 
for fastening on clothing found in the Seine at Paris, close to certain 
bridges (Pont St. Michel, Pont Notre-Dame, Pont St. Charles), along 
with others, their situation giving rise to the belief that they were 
made in workshops which, with other buildings, lined each side of 
the old bridges that were so frequently washed away during floods 
in the early centuries, such as the Petit-Pont, the oldest in Paris, 
which had been destroyed by floods no fewer than ten times, when it 
was rebuilt by Sully, bishop of that city in 1185, and at least six 
times from that date up to 1718. The medals and insignia show 
the saint with hammer, anvil, tongs, and other implements, forging 
horse-shoes. 

At the restoration of St. Nicholas Church, Highworth, Wilts, 
some years ago, a distemper painting was revealed which was sur- 
mised to be of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. It represented 
the saint in full canonicals, wearing a mitre, and nailing a shoe on 
the hoof of a horse, the leg of which cannot be seen, as this part 
of the painting was defaced ; but the limb was evidently held by the 
left hand. At his feet was a figure, in all probability the Devil, as 

* Revue des Soc. Savantes des Departements, 1873. 
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he had the feet of a goat. The saint appeared to be working in a 
cell: with a tesselated floor; the picture had to be destroyed, but not 
before a copy was made, which has been reproduced as the frontispiece 
to my work on this subject. The location of the saint in a small 
apartment reminds one of the Druid shoers, while the presence of his 
Satanic Majesty also reminds us of the mystery and dread that 
attended these solitary artisans. The famed St. Dunstan, who lived 
during the tenth century, and dwelt in Glastonbury Abbey, was 
among his other accomplishments a cunning worker in metals, and 
particularly in iron. The usual austerities of a monastic life evidently 
were not sufficient for him in his earlier years, and so, like a Druid, 
he gave himself up to a solitary existence, practising his skill in 
secret. He built a kind of Wayland Smith’s cave in which he enclosed 
himself; the place was only five feet in length and two and a half in 
width, and rose barely four feet above the ground, the earth being 
excavated just enough to allow him to stand upright, though he could 
notliedown. Here he abode, denying himself rest and sufficient food, 
and constantly working at his forge when not engaged in prayer; so 
that the anvil was always ringing except when silenced by his orisons. 
In this cell he imagined himself to be assailed by the Evil One, 
and on a certain night all the neighbourhood was alarmed by most 
terrific howlings that issued from the retreat. In the morning the 
people flocked to him to learn the cause, and were told that the Devil 
had thrust his head into the window to tempt the saint while he 
was heating his iron, and that he had seized him by the nose with red- 
hot tongs, which made Satan bawl so loudly. The medisval saints 
seem to have had the instigator to evil very often as a companion. 
In the distemper painting just alluded to, St. Eloy attaching a 
shoe to a horse’s foot was doubtless an illustration to a curious legend 
that was known in the Middle Ages, as exemplifying his wonderful 
skill before he became a priest, and which was claimed for him in 
France ; indeed, he had the temerity to inscribe on his insignia 


Eloi, maitre sur maitre, maitre sur Dieu. 


But this blasphemous presumption was to be punished. One day, 
when engaged in his forge, he was visited by an unknown shoer— 
a fine-looking young man of fair complexion and noble bearing. 
Having explained the object of his mission, the stranger was invited to 
share in the repast which was then ready. They had scarcely begun to 
eat, and Eloy was questioning his visitor as to his competency in 
shoeing, when the sound of a horse’s feet was heard.coming along at 
a gallop, and almost immediately a cavalier in full armour entered 
and requested that a shoe might be put on his steed at once, as one 
had been lost, and he had to hurry on his journey. Eloy and his 
companion left the table, and the former taking the horse by the 
bridle, saw that the animal was so excited that it would not be safe 
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to attempt to shoe it ; he therefore proposed that it should be secured 
in a travis, but the young shoer dissented, and in a second of time, 
‘ with a sharp knife, he at one stroke cut off the horse’s leg and fixed 
it in the vice. This manceuvre was executed so rapidly that Eloy 
was amazed and could not utter a word of expostulation. No blood 
escaped from the severed vessels, and the horseman remained un- 
moved, notwithstanding the mutilation of his charger. The forge 
fire was lighted, and the bellows had scarcely begun to blow than a 
piece of iron became red-hot, a shoe was made by the young shoer 
at one heat, fitted to the hoof, filed up, put on the foot which was 
still in the vice, in almost no time—then this part of the limb was 
released, placed against the stump, and union instantly took place. 
Eloy and his family could scarcely believe their eyes. However, the 
cavalier paid handsomely for the service rendered, and went on his 
way. Then Eloy, rubbing his eyes, and convincing himself that he 
was really awake, said to his visitor, ‘Comrade, you appear to know 
something of your craft, and no doubt if you would spend a year or 
two with me you might then work in the best forges and fear no 
rivals.’ They reseated themselves at the table, the guest did honour 
to the repast, but Eloy and his wife and daughter remained silent, 
being mentally occupied with the wonderful performance they had 
just witnessed. Then the visitor got up and went away, saying he 
had to go for his luggage, but in less than an hour he would be back 
and working at the anvil. He had not been gone more than a few 
minutes when another traveller came into the forge and asked Eloy 
to shoe his horse. Eloy bethought him that this would be a good 
opportunity to put into practice the new method he had just observed, 
as it was so expeditious, convenient, and safe. So he armed himself 
with the knife his strange acquaintance had left behind him, and 
approaching the horse he began to amputate one of the legs at the 
knee ; but at the first cut the blood began to flow, the animal jumped 
about and kicked, and the owner protested energetically against such 
a procedure. Eloy was much troubled and began to lose his extreme 
confidence, though at the same time he imagined that what his new 
workman had done he could do also, as he was maitre sur Dieu. So 
the horse was firmly secured in the travis, and Eloy recommenced 
hacking at the leg, but disarticulation at the knee was a difficult 
task for him, and he became yery fatigued, while the animal, 
maddened by the pain and restraint, struggled furiously. However; 
after a long and arduous attempt the leg was at last detached, but 
the blood spouted out from the vessels in great jets. Eloy was in a 
state of extreme anxiety at this result, and aided by his wife, hurried 
on with the shoeing of the foot in the same manner as the mysterious 
person had done—though this took a long time, and when finished was. : 
not very satisfactory. Then the leg had to be stuck on again, but Eloy 
had been so deeply engaged in shoeing the detached limb that he forgot 
Vor. LII—No. 306 Y 
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all about the horse, and when he went to join the two portions, the 
animal was lying in a pool of blood gasping for breath and about to 
expire. The traveller, who, from the first cut in the leg of his horse, had 
not ceased to protest, now became aggressive, and Eloy was so terrified 
that he could do nothing but humbly confess his inability to repair the 
damage, his wife and daughter meanwhile appealing to Heaven. The 
horse had ceased to breathe and its eyes were fixed, when the young 
shoer suddenly appeared. Eloy ran to him,showed him the apparently 
dead creature, and implored him to aid in reviving it. Calm, silent, 
and dignified, the workman took the separated portion of limb, 
replaced it solidly at once, and then the horse immediately recovered, 
got up, and began to move about, while the blood on the floor 
vanished. The miracle-worker, with a terrifying superhuman expres- 
sion, turned to Eloy, and with his finger pointed to the latter part of 
the inscription on his ensign. ‘ Who are you?’ murmured the saint 
trembling, and almost in a paroxysm of stupor; but the words were 
scarcely spoken when the mysterious individual vanished. All fell 
on their faces and began to pray; then Eloy arose, went to his 
ensign, broke it and threw the fragments into the fire, and from that 
day onwards he consecrated himself entirely to the service of God. 
He performed miracles, and certainly repeated that which had been 
shown him by the visitor, who was supposed to be the Saviour. 

So far the legend, and it explains a peculiar feature in some of 
the representations of the saint. In the Highworth picture he is 
shoeing a horse’s foot, but no horse is evident ; on a fragment of an 
early German stained-glass window described by Arthur Martin and 
Charles Cahier, and in a painting in the Campana Museum, the saint 
is shown in episcopal costume, holding a hammer in his right hand and 
in the left a horse’s foot, while to one side is a saddle-horse in a travis 
minus its right fore-leg. Forgeais mentions that Saaval (1620 to 
1670) asserted that he saw in a niche at the Madeleine du Roule, a 
statue of St. Eloy wearing a mitre and engaged in shoeing a horse 
which had only three feet, the other foot being in his hand and having 
a shoe attached to it. In the Ziirich library there is also a painting 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, depicting two saints and a 
workman shoeing a vicious horse, one of whose feet is in the hand of 
one of the saints; but there is also a witch present (possibly Satan 
in disguise), whose nose is being pinched by the workman with an 
enormous pair of tongs. 

Saints, Satan, and horse-shoes, as we have seen, figure largely in 
medizval history, and the churches were frequently made repositories 
for the latter, many of which had strange legends attached to them. 
For instance, at Schwarzenstein, near Rastenburg, Prussia, two large 
horse-shoes were at one time hanging tothe church walls. Tradition 
has it that not far from the church dwelt an innkeeper who, in selling 
beer to the people, did not give them just measure. The Devil came 
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upon him unawares one night, and before the innkeeper could give 
the alarm he was carried off to the village forge. Satan with diffi- 
culty awoke the smith, and said to him, ‘ Master, shoe my horse!’ 
The astonished Vulcan, who was justly suspected of being in league 
with the publican in his fraudulent transactions, knew not what to 
do; but as soon as he drew near the beerseller whispered in his ear, 
‘ Partner, don’t be in a hurry, but work slowly.’ The smith, who had 
taken him for a horse, was terribly frightened when he heard the 
familiar voice, and trembled in every limb; consequently the opera- 
tion of shoeing was greatly retarded, and in the interval the cock 
crew. The Devil was then compelled to take to flight; but the 
innkeeper was very ill, and did not recover for a long time. The 
moral of the tradition is that if Satan were to shoe all innkeepers 
who give short measure, iron would soon be beyond price.” 

There was to be seen at Elbrich, in Germany, in days long gone 
by, four horse-shoes of immense size, nailed to the door of the old 
church. They astonished everybody, and since the church was de- 
molished they have been carefully preserved in the curate’s house. 
It seems that in very early times Count Ernest rode one Sunday 
morning from Klettenberg to Elbrich, in order to contend, glass in 
hand, with the most intrepid tippler, for a chain of gold. He meta 
great number of competitors, and defeated them all, and having put 
the chain round his neck, he was returning as conqueror through this 
little town to Klettenberg. As he crossed the principal thoroughfare, 
he heard vespers chanted in the church of St. Nicholas, and, drunk 
as he was, he decided to enter the sacred building. So he rode into it, 
and through and over the people, up to the very altar ; but scarcely 
had his horse put its feet on the steps in order to jump the rails, 
than all at once its four shoes were torn off, and it fell with its rider, 
both stiff dead on the floor. So it is that the shoes have been 
preserved for ages as a memorial of this event.” 

Not only does the worker in iron, who was also in bygone ages 
a horse-shoer, hold a prominent place in mythology and ancient 
folklore over nearly the whole world, but iron objects—and particu- 
larly horse-shoes—have many strange superstitions attached to them. 
Not only did evil effects result upon striking anyone with iron, but 
a piece of iron or steel in any form—key, scissors, knife, &c.— 
placed in a child’s cradle prevented its being stolen by fairies or evil 
spirits, in exchange for another baby of a weird description. Witches 
and similar uncanny folk objected to iron wedges and axes, but more 
especially to horse-shoes, which also, and particularly when found 
accidentally, were supposed to bring good luck to the finder. These 
superstitions date back, one is inclined to think, to the infancy of the 


* Pretorius, Weltbeschreibung, vol. ii. 
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human mind, and many of them still hold their ground. Aubrey * 
tells us that in his time (seventeenth century) ‘it is very common to 
nail horse-shoes over the thresholds of doors, which is to hinder the 
power of witches that enter into the house. Most houses of the 
West-end of London have the horse-shoe on the threshold. It should 
be a horse-shoe that one findeth.’ ‘Under the porch of Stainfield 
Church, in Suffolk, I saw a tile with a horse-shoe upon it, placed there 
for this purpose, though one would imagine that holy water would 
alone have been sufficient.’ .In 1797 Brand™ saw in Monmouth Street, 
London, many horse-shoes nailed to the threshold of doors ; and Ellis, 
in 1813, counted no less than seventeen fixed against the doorsteps 
in that street ; and when the wealthy banker, Coutts, went to reside 
at Holly Lodge, Hampstead, he had two old horse-shoes fixed on the 
upper step of the marble flight of stairs. Itis said that Nelson hada 
horse-shoe nailed on the mainmast of the Victory; and this reminds 
me that a French writer states that the ensign of a Roman cohort on 
Trajan’s column is surmounted by a horse-shoe, which, if correct, 
would not only prove the existence of the superstition at that early 
period, but also that the Romans were acquainted with horse-shoeing. 

It used to be the custom in Devonshire and Cornwall to nail old 
horse-shoes to the great west doors of churches, in order to keep off 
malicious witches, one of whose occupations was 


To untie the winds and make them fight 
Against the churches. 


Gay, in his fable of the ‘Old Woman and her Cats,’ makes her 
complain that 


crowds of boys 
Worry me with eternal noise ; 
Straws laid across my path retard, 
The horse-shoe’s nail’d (each threshold guard). 


And Butler, in Hudibras, say of his conjurer that he could 
Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horse-shoe, hollow flint. 
Holiday, in his comedy of the Marriage of the Arts, among other 
good wishes introduced, gives one to the effect ‘that the horse-shoe 
may never be pulled from your threshold,’ while Scott, in Redgawntlet, 
makes Summertrees rail Crosbie with the exclamation, ‘ Your wife’s a 
witch, man. You should nail a horse-shoe on your chamber door.’ 
In Amsterdam, in 1687, the frail ladies of that town believed that 
a horse-shoe which had been stoler or found, if placed on the hearth, 
would bring good fortune to their houses.” 
In grubbing up old stumps of ash trees, from which many suc- 
cessive trees had sprung, in the parish of Scotton some years ago, in 
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many instances a horse-shoe was found, and its presence there was 
familiar to the country people, who said it had originally been placed 
to ‘charm’ the tree, so that a twig of it might be used in curing 
cattle over which a shrew mouse had run, or which had been ‘ over- 
looked.’ If the animals were stroked with one of these twigs, the 
disease would be charmed away. 

Longfellow speaks of the marvellous power of four-leaved clover 
and horse-shoes as a superstition among the early settlers in Acadie, 
now Nova Scotia; and Burnes,” in travelling through Central Asia, 
remarks of Peshawur: ‘ Passing a gate of the city, I observed it 
studded with horse-shoes, which are superstitious emblems in this 
country as in Scotland. A farrier had no customers ; a saint to whom 
he applied recommended his nailing a pair of horse-shoes toa gate of 
the city. He afterwards prospered, and the farriers of Peshawur have 
since propitiated the same saint by a similar expedient, in which they 
place implicit reliance.’ The saint might have heard of, if he were 
not actually, St. Eloy. 

Another curious superstition in connection with horse-shoes was 
the supposed affinity the humble little plant Moon-wort or Moon- 
ferm (Botrychium lunaria) had for them during the Middle Ages— 
an affinity alluded to by Du Bartas * in the sixteenth century : 


And horse that, feeding on the grassy hills, 

Tread upon moon-wort with their hollow heels ; 
Though lately shod, at night go bare-foot home, 
Their master musing where their shoes become. 

O moon-wort! tell us where thou hid'st the smith, 
Hammer, and pincers thou unshoo’st them with ? 
Alas! what lock or iron engine is’t 

That can thy subtile secret strength resist, 

Sith the best farrier cannot set a shoo 

So sure, but thou (so shortly) canst undoo ? 


Culpeper, the famous herbalist, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century refers to this attraction of Moon-fern for horse-shoes, and 
mentions as a fact that the horses of a troop of Cromwell’s cavalry, 
under the command of the Earl of Essex, while passing over a Devon- 
shire moor, lost all their shoes from this cause. From the frequent 
occurrence of lost shoes, it is to be inferred that indifferent workman- 
ship was more to blame than Moon-fern, but the accident was some- 
times attended with romantic results. It is related that when John 
of Gaunt, third son of Edward the Third, rode into Lancaster, his horse 
dropped a shoe at a place still known as Horseshoe Corner ; this shoe 
was taken up and fixed in the middle of the street, and ever since it 
has been replaced by a new one every seventh year, at the expense of 
the people who reside near the spot. In 1834 this renewal took 


8 Travels into Bharoa, vol. ii. p. 87. 
* La Sepmaine, Sylvester's translation (London, 1598). 
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place, when a large crowd assembled ; after the old shoe had been 
taken up and a new one was put down, there were festivities. 

In concluding this brief notice of an art to which civilisation owes 
so much, it will be seen that very few others possess such an amount 
of curious and interesting folk-lore, extending as it does far back into 
a hoary antiquity, and covering much wider ground than could be 
traversed within the limits of this Review. Of the importance of the 
art many examples might be given, but they are all really embodied 
in the old Spanish proverb, the English of which Benjamin Franklin 
quoted in his famous sayings as to the mischief a little neglect may 
breed : ‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
* horse was lost, and for want of a horse the rider was lost,’ being over- 
taken and slain by the enemy, all for want of a little care about a 
horse-shoe nail. And the fate of a city or an empire might have 
depended upon the horseman. 


GEORGE FLEMING. 





WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THE 
CENSORSHIP 


THE recent frank avowal by a daily newspaper of the manner in 
which its representative in South Africa was able by means of a pre- 
arranged code to outwit the censor, and secure the transmission of 
information that ex hypothesi the military authorities considered it 
inadvisable to publish, has drawn attention once more to the position 
of war correspondents and the rules, written and unwritten, by which 
they are bound while accompanying troops in the field. 

Sooner or later, the matter must have received careful recon- 
sideration, and it is an open secret that, long before the incident 
referred to, the general position of newspaper representatives in war 
had been the object of a special inquiry on the part of the War 
Office. The opinion of a large number of the leading editors and 
managers of papers throughout the country as well as that of the 
military authorities and the censors during the recent war has been 
obtained, and upon the advice thus received the Office will to some 
extent remodel the present arrangements. 

The chief points that have been emphasised by this enquiry are 
* only those that any unofficial study of the matter would bring into 
prominence, and there is not likely to be any serious difference of 
opinion as to the direction in which the new regulations should be 
framed. But the real solution of the difficulties that are occasionally 
met with will perhaps be found less in the best of rules than in a more 
complete recognition of the actual issues at stake by War Office and 
editors alike. 

The present article will attempt to indicate some of the conditions 
under which correspondents work on active service, and a rough scheme 
for securing the ends both of the censor and the censored will be 
suggested, though it is the opinion of the writer that the true course 
is rather to exercise care in the appointment of censors and in the 
original formation of the corps of correspondents than to hamper the 
latter with irritating restrictions afterwards. 

Nothing need here be said as to the necessity for correspondents 
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in the field at all. Even if it be, as is notoriously the opinion of at 
least one high authority, an unmitigated evil, the evil is one that 
must now be admitted by reasonable men to be inevitable. No 
more valuable contribution to the subject in hand could, however, 
be made than a careful and impartial record of the long list of 
services rendered voluntarily by correspondents to the military 
authorities during the late war. However, the representatives of 
the Press have their own rewards, and the writer in no way wishes 
to draw further attention to the work done by the corps, beyond the 
contention that it has been sufficient to justify the War Office in its 
endeavour to secure the better organisation of the material it cannot 
eliminate, and at times is glad to use. 

It must be remembered that a correspondent is in an unusual 
and occasionally in a difficult position. His relations with the 
military authorities are entirely independent of and at times possibly 
inconsistent with his relations with his editor at home. The former 
neither know nor very much care when by unnecessary red tape or 
carelessness they double or spoil the work of the ‘special.’ The 
editor in too many cases wholly fails to realise the practical difficul- 
ties that beset the censor, and the influence of the personality of 
their special representative even in the most exceptional circum- 
stances of active service. 

At the present moment a correspondent in the field is technically 
regarded as a commissioned officer while properly accredited and 
licensed, and this fact, coupled with the equally formal recognition 
—for its own purposes—by the War Office of an obligation to supply 
an approved correspondent, his servant and one horse with rations 
and forage at a fixed rate of payment, rebuts the contention that is 
occasionally made that his existence is not officially recognised at 
all as a member of the column. 

But it is this quasi-formal position that is at the root of many of 
his difficulties, and it is felt, not without reason, by some of the 
corps that a mere permission to accompany troops in the field, 
without any further status or privilege whatever, would, on the 
whole, place them in a more convenient position. 

Apart from the fact that the convenience of correspondents is 
hardly likely to be a first consideration with the authorities, it may 
be pointed out that the existing arrangement is one that at times 
is actually of considerable service to the former, especially in cases of 
contact with civilians. 

Indeed, the entire exclusion of pressmen from recognition would 
act and react to the disadvantage of both sides. Not only would it 
tend to foster an artificial antagonism between them, but it would 
occasionally place the military authorities under an obligation to 
interfere with the correspondent’s freedom of action without the 
ready justification of the present relation, and always it would tend 
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to lessen the sense of personal responsibility that formal connection 
with the column undoubtedly creates, especially in those who may 
not be of British origin. Nor in an emergency would it, as a matter 
of practical fact, relieve the Army Service Corps of its responsibility 
in the matter of rations, whatever the nominal position of the 
correspondent. 

But the difference of interpretation placed upon this anomalous 
semi-commissioned state by different commanding officers has caused 
no small part of the trouble that has from time to time arisen. One 
well-intentioned general went so far as to quarter the various corre- 
spondents upon the officers’ messes without consulting the members 
of them, a plan clearly unjust to both parties. Another officer, 
on a well-remembered occasion, tried hard to herd them together 
with as little regard for their comfort as if they had been cattle or 
Kaffirs. 

Not less distinctive in their way were the varying civilities shown 
by censors in the matter of information. Mr. Julian Ralph has 
already told the story of the censor who met his bewildered enquiry 
as to any possible class of news that might escape the ubiquitous 
blue pencil with the recommendation that he should describe the 
nice new flag that had been hoisted over the commandant’s house a 
week before. And, had he not subsequently met a soldier’s death, 
an even more unfortunate sneer might be recorded of an officer who 
for some time filled this difficult post. 

The truth is that war suddenly calls for the exhibition of a special 
kind of service by officers who from the nature of the work cannot 
have any previous training, and the due experience is necessarily 
acquired at the cost of many mistakes. But the victims of them 
had to some extent the power of mending matters, and the average 
tenure of the post of local censor during the early months of the war 
was hardly more than a few weeks. 

It is, however, only fair to state that with the advent of Lord 
Stanley as chief censor such vagaries on the part of subordinates 
eame to an immediate end. The number of points of censorship 
was greatly reduced, and such occupants of those that remained as 
seemed not likely to distinguish themselves less in other channels 
were no longer detained. Also, a thing the value of which can only 
be guessed at by those who have had no experience, the rules of 
censorship formulated were binding equally at all points. Thence- 
forward, whether a correspondent agreed or not with the restrictions, 
the rules in force were at least the same throughout the seat of 
war 


Before that time, one correspondent would find that a message 
practically dictated at the front by the censor in person had been cut 
to ribbons by the official at the base: another would be told that the 
complete title of a regiment, even if it ran into six unnecessary words, 
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was the only form in which he could be permitted to record its 
achievements: a third would find his telegram delayed, and even 
communicated, without his knowledge, to other correspondents 
whose energy or capacity had been less than his own: a fourth would 
be compelled to listen to the criticisms of his style, grammar, and 
vividness that were daily offered by an excellent cavalry officer who 
split his infinitives and spelled ‘ battalion’ with two ‘1’s.’ 

But a far more serious obstacle was caused by a small—in justice 
let it be said, a very small—number of cases where the words of a 
message were altered or added to without the consent of the writer. 
One story is worth repeating if only to illustrate the undesirability 
of some of the methods employed. 

In a certain besieged town the censor was requested to sanction a 
despatch which stated with perfect truth that on one occasion the 
Boers fled. As this action on the part of the enemy was at that 
time of rare occurrence, the censor felt that the words used did less 
than justice to the occasion. Striking the last word out, he cried, 
*‘Fled? Oh, let us say ’—writing the improved sentence with his 
pencil as he spoke—‘ let us say “ Hell-for-leathered.”’ 

It will, we feel, be admitted by everyone that in common fairness 
to the correspondent no alteration or addition should be made in the 
text of a telegram without his consent, and the most stringent orders 
on this point were ultimately issued by Lord Stanley. The story that 
obtained considerable notoriety some eight months ago alleging that 
a censor altered the name of a regiment to which especial praise was 
given, inserting that of another without the knowledge of the writer, 
should have been beyond the possibility of invention. The War 
Office fully admits the justice of this contention, but the rules should 
have been on this point clear and decisive from the beginning, and 
should be included in the new regulations. The duties of a censor 
consist solely in the erasure or delay of matter that in the opinion of 
those responsible it may be advisable to hold back. From the stand- 
point of the War Office itself it should be remembered that the more 
the censor interferes with the text of telegrams beyond mere 
cancellation, the more will he, and through him the Office, be forced 
into the undesirable position of appearing to guarantee the truth of 
the message, a misunderstanding that should be carefully guarded 
against : indeed, a direct disclaimer should appear upon every licence 
that is issued by the Office. 

Comment upon the way in which a Press representative is doing 
his work is a mere impertinence on the part of a censor, and even 
with the best of motives can only result in friction: if the work is 
being done badly, it is the business of his editor, not of the censor, to 
remedy the matter. 

But it must not be supposed that the causes of the trouble that 
has now and again been raised are to be attributed to the censors 
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alone; though it must be confessed that much of the friction dis- 
appeared as soon as the custom of appointing as censor any man 
who seemed to show no particular capacity in any direction whatever 
was abandoned. So far indeed from exonerating the corps of 
correspondents from all blame, it is the chief aim of this article to 
lay the greatest stress upon the importance of setting up a very high 
standard for the men to whom licences will in the future be 
issued. 

In this lies the true and the only means of dealing satisfactorily 
with the whole matter. And herein the interests of the Army and 
the Press are one. 

On the one hand, no one will seriously contend that it does not 
greatly assist a force in the field to have with it as Press repre- 
sentatives men whose judgment, ability, and loyalty te the aims of 
the expedition are beyond question, men whose natural enterprise 
and ambition to obtain early and exclusive information will not 
tempt them to sharp practice to secure and transmit it. 

And, on the other hand, the presence of any London editor in the 
field would have assured him in half a day that it was tenfold to 
his advantage to have as his representative a man with whom the 
officers’ messes and the members of the staff were on friendly terms. 

From the point of view of general and newspaper alike, the 
presence of a single correspondent who is of a different status to the 
regimental officer, and whose information is therefore necessarily 
drawn from the gossip of the camp, is to be seriously regretted. 

The information which is freely supplied by the rank and file of 
the army is of its own kind. Putting aside cases of wilful deception 
such as that of which a young colonial journalist was the dupe during 
the halt at Modder River—he frequently came to the censor with full 
and exclusive accounts of sanguinary battles, costing several hundreds 
of lives apiece, which had taken place on the previous day within a 
mile of headquarters, but had strangely escaped the notice of Lord 
Methuen—the full private of the army is an unreliable authority. 
After a period of six weeks’ complete inaction at the same place, two 
men were overheard conversing after a midday dinner as they smoked 
their pipes in the sun : 

‘’Ave you written ’ome, Bill?’ 

Bill had. 

‘An’ ’ave you told ’em the truth, Bill? ’Ave you told ’em that 
we're up to our knees in blood ?’ 

Bill had. 

It is probable that the highly coloured versions of the rank and 
file command greater attention and a wider sale at home than the 
finest work of a man like G. W. Steevens, but for obvious reasons 
they should be discouraged. 

The story of the soldier who contributed a letter—from the 
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safe seclusion of the camp at the Atbara—to his local paper is not so 
widely known as it should be. He noted that it was not the sleet of 
bullets in the battle of Omdurman that affected him, but ‘ brave 
men shudder when they are called upon to massacre the wounded 
and the women, and to fling the little brown babies aloft and catch 
them on the points of their bayonets. But orders are orders, and 
must be obeyed.’ The two statements taken by themselves are 
undoubtedly true. Taken together they present an almost perfect 
example of the suggestio falsi. It is believed that this particular 
scribe was severely discouraged from further efforts when his identity 
was discovered by his companions. 

In the compilation of any record of military operations the aver- 
age accuracy of the accounts sent in by the men will be found to be 
small, though so far as one can judge there is rarely an instance of 
wilful misrepresentation.' 

The whole question of war correspondents lies in a nutshell. If 
there can be formed a body of men who, without being of or in the 
army itself, command the absolute respect and trust of the staff at 
home and abroad, and can associate with the officers of a column on 
terms of equality, there will be no further trouble. Gentlemen, in 
the sense understood nowhere so well as on active service, they 
should, and it is to be hoped in future will, always be. 

In this connection it may be said that the War Office, rightly or 
wrongly, was reported some time ago to have stated to a corre- 
spondent who asked if he was to have a medal, that no medal was 
going to be given to the corps, but that if he liked he might go and 
buy one and wear it. The widespread belief in this rumour is 
perhaps no evidence in favour of its truth, but, whether true or false, 
it was most unfortunate that it obtained such currency, and that 
the War Office was believed capable of making the suggestion. If 
true, no further comment is needed than that, if the Office is really 
anxious to secure a high class of man, it was an unlucky thing that 
it should have suggested a course of action of which not a single 
man it could wish to license could possibly be guilty. 

The question of medals and clasps is a thorny one, and there is 
@ widespread feeling that either the correspondents have deserved 
medals, in which case they should be given without restriction, or 
the medal has not been won, and there is not a man in the corps 
who would not fully and loyally accept the decision of the War 
Office. If the men are regarded as being outside the scheme of 
operations, there can be no question of their ranking with those who 
have in their degree and place helped the war to its conclusion ; but 
if it be thought that the presence of correspondents has been a 


It may be noted, however, that the wholly false rumours about Wauchope’s 
last words at Magersfontein were derived from reports deliberately circulated by one 
or two of the rank and file in a mistaken spirit of loyalty to their dead general. 
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recognised fact, and that they have held a position of their own 
of trust and value, there seems at first sight no reason to make 
invidious distinctions in the matter of clasps. 

But the difficulty that confronted the War Office was twofold. 
It was at the very outset found impossible to check the actual 
location of the correspondents during any action for which a clasp has 
been awarded. The functions of the correspondent take him at times 
far afield, and the fact that he is his own master renders it impossible 
for the War Office to insure complete accuracy. A more serious 
objection is that the War Office seems to have considered that the 
presence of a clasp implies that the wearer was under fire by orders, 
whether a combatant or not. 

The decision to which the Office has come is to award the 
medal without the clasp to correspondents of a certain length of 
service, who have not, in the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, 
forfeited their right to it by their conduct at any period. 


A radical change in the scope of the correspondents’ work has 
been suggested. It is nothing less than the total prohibition of 
all private cables. So far is this from being regarded with dis- 
favour in the leading newspaper offices, that it actually originated in 
the advice of one of the most important journalistic authorities of 
the day, and the idea has been elaborated with some care. It would 
of course involve the daily transmission of a full telegram containing 
perhaps six or seven times as much matter as the ordinary despatch, 
which in the late war was restricted to a number of words varying 
between 10 and 200. Confined within such narrow limits, the 
messages often necessarily included news already sufficiently supplied 
by the official despatch, the terms of which were not published at 
the front. A larger number of words at the cheaper but slower 
‘Press rate’ was at times allowed, but the enormous cost of the 
Press service in the Boer War is largely due to the fact that all 
important cables had to be sent at the full ordinary rates between 
South Africa and England to save time. So great was the pressure 
of work that ‘ Press rate’ cables were sometimes delayed for three or 
four days. 

It is obvious that from the point of view of the editorial or rather 
managerial offices the huge saving of expense is to be considered. 
An enormously greater amount of information would be daily given 
at a tithe of the cost, while the letters of the correspondents would still 
supply as much carefully written supplementary matter as they do 
at present. And it is of course to those letters that every reader turns 
for the real descriptive record of the operations. 

But a very serious and probably a fatal difficulty arises at once. 
The writer of the daily telegram either would or would not be an 
officer, 
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In the latter case a responsibility that is at present distributed 
over a score of civilians would have to be borne by one, with all the 
consequent and interminable corrections, exposures, and criticisms. 
Through these attacks the writer would have daily to run a 
gauntlet from which Kinglake himself would emerge in twenty-four 
hours with his reputation gone. 

The easiest and most effective réle for the rest of the correspon- 
dents to play would be that of critic of the authorised despatch. 
It is impossible in the few hours available in the hurry and restless- 
ness of the evening of a battle to sift the stories and facts from the 
crop of fictions that every engagement harvests. However carefully 
written from the fullest and most official material available, there 
could be no hope of evading the damaging criticisms that the follow- 
ing days would suggest, even if the individual correspondents were 
willing—a most unlikely thing—to contribute their personal experi- 
ences throughout the day to the common narrative. The resulting 
telegram might well be a far better production than could have been 
despatched by any one of the corps, but its deficiencies would of 
necessity form the obvious subject of the weekly letter. 

On the other hand, though a specially detailed member of the 
staff could no doubt supply a fairly accurate statement of the events 
of the day from a purely tactical standpoint, much that the reading 
public expects would inevitably be lost. 

Not only would the real interest of the narrative, the individual 
incidents and the local colour of the day, be absent, but the chief 
reason why the presence of correspondents is insisted upon by the 
public at home would remain unfulfilled, for there can be no doubt, 
whether it is a good thing or not, that the Englishman prefers that 
there should be no chance of a man’s duty as an historian clashing 
with his duty to his superior officer. And there would inevitably 
arise sooner or later a situation in which the military correspondent 
would find his position impossible, while at home the always immi- 
nent mistrust of official information would on occasions of disaster 
become an ever-present cloud of doubt. 

The following suggestions are not meant to be more than 4 
roughly hewn scheme that might be considered by the War Office 
in their intention of issuing new regulations, and the writer attaches 
more importance to the first than to all the rest put together :—. 


(1) Lists shall be kept at the War Office (A) of newspapers which 
shall be permitted to have representatives at the front, and (B) of 
those men (a) who have satisfied the Office of their capacity and 
trustworthiness, and (b) of those who wish to be included in list (a), 
and will be so included after inquiry has been made as to their 
fitness from the standpoint suggested in the previous pages. 

Newspapers wishing to despatch a war correspondent will find a list 
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from which they can select with the knowledge that a licence will be 
issued immediately. Should they wish to send a new man they will 
have taken the precaution to have his name properly added to the 
list beforehand. Private individuals who wish to be enabled to serve 
as correspondents in time of war should send in applications for 
themselves. The War Office will welcome any such applications in 
time of peace from men of the class to which His Majesty’s 
commissions are given. 

(2) No correspondent who is not bona fide, i.e. who pays his own 
expenses, or is not in receipt of a proper salary from the accrediting 
newspaper, shall be accepted as a correspondent. 

(3) Any newspaper appointing as its representative a man whose 
licence should afterwards be cancelled shall be deprived of the 
advantage of having a correspondent at the front for such time as 
the G.O.C. shall decide. 

(4) A similar penalty shall attach to any newspaper which shall 
have published at home harmful letters or other information from 
the seat of war, whether such information be proved to have been 
sent by its official representative or not. 

(5) No censor shall add to or alter any part of a telegram with- 
out the consent of the correspondent. 

(6) Correspondents at the front shall have the nominal rank of 
Lieutenant, but without any of the ornamental privileges thereto 
attaching, such as the right of being saluted. This rank shall be 
absolute, and shall be held to place the correspondent at the disposal 
of the G.O.C. in any emergency. 

It is understood that the War Office dissents to some extent from 
this view. But it is after all a mere restatement of an ultimate 
right that must always be vested in the G.O.C. Correspondents 
have been used repeatedly as gallopers during an action in the 
late war, and the general who refrained from using this jus angarie 
in an emergency would convict himself of the grossest incapacity. 
The technical statement of the right by the War Office would go 
far to place the special correspondent in a more satisfactory position, 
especially as his willingness to co-operate with the authorities even 
under ordinary circumstances—so far as loyalty to his editor allows 
him to do so—needs no vindication here. It would probably also be 
& more logical attitude to regard a correspondent as a combatant— 
with perhaps a right to parole if captured. 

(7) Correspondents shall wear a distinguishing badge upon one 
shoulder. They shall be responsible for their own forage and rations 
beyond the present allowance. They shall be responsible for their 
own safety at all times. 

(8) No correspondent shall be quartered upon a regiment except 
by the express invitation of the officers’ mess. 

(9) The accuracy of no telegram or despatch sent by a corre- 
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spondent is vouched for by the military authorities under any 
circumstances whatever. 

- (10) Any attempt to evade the censorship in any way shall result 
in the immediate cancellation of the licence of the correspondent. 
In enforcing this rule the War Office will have the cordial support of 
the whole corps of correspondents. Various attempts—many of them 
successfal—to evade the censor’s regulations were made from time to 
time during the war. Their detection, which was generally im- 
mediate, caused an instant tightening of the censorship, and the 
entire corps of correspondents was made to suffer for the un- 
trustworthiness of a single man. It is the duty of the War Office on 
behalf of all concerned to see that the repetition of such an offence 
by any correspondent shall be impossible. But it is even more 
necessary for it to see that there should be no likelihood of anyone 
to whom it has granted a licence making the first attempt. 

(11) All despatches passing through the hands of the censor shall 
be regarded as absolutely confidential as against every one except the 
G.O.C. the district. 


These suggestions are obviously founded upon the experiences of 
the late war, and may be inapplicable in detail to another campaign, 
but the South African war will probably represent a fair type 
of any war in which we are likely to be engaged for many years, 
and the underlying suggestion in these pages is one that will hold 
true of any war, whether it is fought in the North-West Provinces 
or round Dorking. 

In the event of a European war the position of the war corre- 
spondent will become one of greatly increased responsibility. Where 
a letter can do as much harm as a telegram, the weakened powers 
of the censorship will assuredly be reinforced by far more severe 
penalties for the slightest breach of trust. But far more effective 
than even the threat of the severest punishment of all will be the 
ready organisation of men who are entirely to be trusted, and the 
War Office deserves the earnest support of everyone concerned in 
taking timely precautions that there shall be no danger of failure at 
the last moment. 

There will be no lack of candidates. From among the thousands 
of Englishmen who are qualified in the three R’s of the work, riding, 
writing, and roughing it, there will always be more than enough to 
fill what has been happily called the only romantic profession that 
still remains. 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to record the Chief Censor’s apprecia- 
tion of the steady and consistent work done in the campaign that is 
just concluded by that corps which, when all is said and done, holds 
the grim honour of having suffered by death, wounds, and disease 
higher percentage of loss than any other body of men in the entire 
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force of nearly three hundred thousand men. Lord Stanley, speaking 
at Liverpool in 1901, said that 


This was the first real opportunity he had had ot paying his tribute to the corre- 
spondents, about whom he could not speak too highly. Before he went out he 
was told that he would have difficulties with them, and when he returned his 
friends asked him if it was not so. There was nothing whatever of the kind. 

He admitted at once that if an angel came down from heaven as Press-Censor 
he could not please every correspondent, but he found that the vast majority, 
practically the whole of the correspondents, had only one object in their mind, 
and that was to give the absolute truth as to what they saw and heard, and 
studiously to avoid publishing anything that could damage the troops with whom 
they were connected. It was not possible for him to say more for war corre- 
spondents than that if in his position at the War Office he could do anything to — 
improve—and he thought it ought to be improved—their status and standing at 
the seat of war, he was prepared to do anything in his power. 


PERCEVAL LANDON. 
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LAST MONTH 


THE month of June closed under the shadow of the King’s illness, 
and amid the gloom which fell upon the country when the Coronation 
festivities, for which such elaborate preparations had been made, 
were indefinitely postponed. July is coming to an end under very 
different conditions. The King, after the severe operation which he 
underwent, is convalescent, and once again we are preparing for the 
crowning of the Monarch and his Consort in Westminster Abbey. It 
is not easy for the chronicler to keep pace with a sequence of events 
so rapid in their march, and withal so contradictory in their charac- 
ter. No doubt we touched the culminating point of dramatic effect 
on that memorable Tuesday on which, at a word from the Palace, 
the world-wide preparations for the Coronation were instantaneously 
stopped; but since then we have passed with hasty steps through 
the suspense, almost amounting to despair, which the King’s illness 
and submission to the surgeon’s knife imposed upon us. And with 
a relief that has been almost incredulous we have seen His Majesty 
brought back from the brink of the grave, not merely to life, but to 
the promise of a full restoration of his wonted health and vigour; 
and once again the officials of the Court, and the great nobles 
who are the traditional bulwarks of the Throne, are engaged in 
preparing for the solemn ceremonial which has now been appointed 
for the 9th of August. Nowhere in the annals of nations can any- 
thing be found to correspond with the dramatic surprises of the last 
five weeks. 

The pessimists who insist that the national character has under- 
gone a great and unhappy transformation must reconsider their 
verdict in view of recent events. The country bore the grievous 
disappointment of the postponement, at the eleventh hour, of 
the Coronation and its attendant festivities with dignified self- 
possession. With one or two paltry exceptions; not worthy of 
being named, the people allowed no symptom of impatience at the 
decree of Providence, which had brought all their carefully prepared 
schemes to naught, to manifest itself. The postponement of the 
Coronation brought loss to nearly all, and ruin to not a few; but 
there was no repining, and, with admirable self-control, London, in 
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particular, submitted to the inevitable. The dangerous illness of 
the King was accepted universally as a reason more than sufficient 
for the grievous disappointment, and the thoughts of all were turned 
from the cup of joy which was at their very lips to the King on his 
bed of suffering. Far more forcibly than any splendour of demon- 
stration in the streets did this attitude of the nation bear testimony 
to the depth and universality of our loyalty to the Throne. As with 
one impulse, the cry went up from millions of lips, ‘God save the 
King!’ no longer as a shout of defiant triumph, but as a prayer to 
the only quarter from which hope could come. It was not only in 
London, so intimately associated with His Majesty’s personal life, 
that this spirit was shown. It was my fortune to spend a few days 
in the most remote of English counties immediately after the King’s 
illness was announced. In every town, in every village, preparations 
for celebrating the great event had been made. The King himself, 
with royal kindliness, had expressed, while still dangerously ill, the 
wish that the country celebrations should proceed as though nothing 
had happened to interfere with them. But there was not a village 
in that rural and thinly populated county where the inhabitants 
did not agree, with practical unanimity, to put aside all thought of 
rejoicing at such a time ; and I found that, in almost every instance, 
on the day appointed for the Coronation services of intercession had 
been held. The most pleasing feature of these services, next to the 
depth of loyal emotion which inspired them, was the fact that for 
once they led the public to put aside all sectarian differences, and 
in village after village the clergy of the Established Church took 
part side by side with the ministers of the Nonconformist Churches 
in public prayer for His Majesty’s recovery. This was the spectacle 
presented in one English county, at least, at that time of national 
sorrow and anxiety. More striking evidence of the hold which the 
Monarchy has upon the people of Great Britain it would be im- 
possible to imagine. Now that the days of sorrow have, happily, 
been turned once more into days of rejoicing, it is to be hoped that 
neither the King nor his people will be forgetful of what has 
happened. We have had a new and stirring demonstration of the 
extent to which the King has the national heart in his keeping—a 
demonstration such as no other nation could have presented. The 
King himself cannot be blind to the lessons which it has taught to 
all. His Majesty must have felt, in those days when he was fighting 
death, surrounded by the prayers and the heartfelt solicitude of his 
people, the overwhelming responsibilities which are imposed upon 
him by a position so unique, a love so boundless, a power so immense. 
His Coronation vows must be uttered a few days hence with a deeper 
and fuller realisation of all that they imply than would have been 
possible before he faced the terrible ordeal through which he has just 
passed ; whilst the nation will feel that the tie which binds it to the 
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Monarch has been consecrated afresh, and that it is not a thing of 
words or ceremonies, but something interwoven with its very life 
and being. 

That it is in a chastened mood that we are now preparing for the 
Coronation is hardly to be denied. We have had our lesson, and it 
seems as though we had profited by it. The Coronation service 
itself has been severely curtailed under the advice—in this instance 
equivalent to a command—of the surgeons to whom, under Heaven, 
we owe the preservation of His Majesty’s life. It will, even now, be 
a noble and striking spectacle ; but not a few cumbrous and meaning- 
less details will be omitted, and it is believed that the whole service 
will not last more than an hour and a half. It is well that it should 
be so. The King proved by his brave battle against pain and disease, 
and his stubborn determination to go to the Abbey despite the risks 
to himself, how anxious he was to prevent disappointment to his 
people. Now that it is possible for him to undergo the fatigues of 
the ceremony, the universal desire must be that these may be 
lightened as much as possible. There are some who will think that, 
even if no special reason had existed, it would have been well to bring 
the Coronation service into closer relationship with modern ideas 
and customs than was contemplated by the original programme. In 
any case, the desire of all will be that the Coronation shall take place 
in a quiet and sober fashion, suited to the gravity of the incidents 
through which we have just passed. It must necessarily be some 
time before His Majesty’s health is fully restored, and the sooner the 
ordeal of the Coronation is over, the better, both for himself and the 
nation. One point connected with his illness deserves to be noticed. 
For some time past certain sensational newspapers, both in this 
country and the United States, have printed alarming statements as 
to his general health. Some have even gone so far as to announce 
explicitly that he was suffering from a malignant disease. His 
recent illness has furnished his medical attendants with an oppor- 
tunity of giving a distinct and official denial to these atrocious false- 
hoods. The extraordinary rapidity of His Majesty’s recovery after 
the severe operation which he had to undergo is the best proof we 
could have had of the soundness of his constitution, and there is now 
good reason to hope that he will be spared to reach an age as advanced 
as that of his illustrious mother. 

Hardly had the country recovered from the shock of the King’s 
illness than it found itself in the midst of a political crisis. Lord 
Salisbury, on the 11th of July, tendered his resignation as Prime 
Minister to the King, and on the following day Mr. Balfour received 
the Royal command to take his distinguished uncle’s place and to 
form an Administration. Lord Salisbury’s resignation was not un- 
expected, though it came at last with a suddenness that startled 
people. It had been known for some time that he no longer felt 
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equal to the burden of office which he has had to bear so long. His 
resignation means the disappearance from the stage of one of the 
great historic figures of our time. There is no Englishman, to what- 
ever party he may belong, who does not entertain a feeling of cordial 
respect and admiration for the ex-Premier. Whatever may be his 
faults, he is recognised universally not only as a man of brilliant 
ability, but as a genuine patriot and a high-minded statesman. For 
some reason or other, he has done his best to conceal his personality 
as much as possible from his fellow-countrymen. Unlike Mr. Glad- 
stone, who in his later days deplored the fact that he was compelled 
to live in ‘a perfect Crystal Palace,’ with the eyes of the world fixed 
upon him even in what should have been the privacy of domestic life, 
Lord Salisbury has succeeded in evading the curiosity of the world, 
and has maintained almost completely the privacy of his own life. 
The country has known him as the Minister, the orator, the states- 
man, and it has learned to entertain a genuine respect and admira- 
tion for him in each of these capacities. But of Lord Salisbury the 
man it has known almost nothing. A patrician dislike for the pry- 
ing of the vulgar may account in part for this ; but unquestionably it 
springs also from an almost excessive personal reserve. It would be 
interesting to know how many men there are in England who can 
claim to be on terms of personal intimacy with Lord Salisbury. It has 
been said that there have been many colleagues of his in the Cabinet 
who could have made no such claim. It is pleasant to know that 
the few subordinates and colleagues who really knew him in private, 
as well as in public, have always:been enthusiastic in his praise. To 
the rest of the world he has ever been something of a mystery, a 
shadowy figure, who only emerged into the public gaze when some 
piece of work for his party or his country needed to be done. Is it 
for this reason that his retirement does not seem to have caused even 
a ripple of emotion on the surface of our public life? Iwish I could 
feel satisfied that it was so. More probably, however, it is one of 
the results of that growing apathy of the nation with regard to public 
affairs which is among the worst of the signs of the times. Every- 
body can remember the popular emotion which attended the dis- 
appearance of Mr. Gladstone from the scene. Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Palmerston had similar tributes from the country which 
they served. Lord Salisbury, who retires leaving behind him a 
party stronger than it ever was before, goes almost without a sign 
that the nation is interested in the event. One begins to wonder 
whether there is any possible incident connected with our political 
life which will really stir the heart of the mass of the people. Their 
calm and apathetic attitude when a great historic figure like that of 
Lord Salisbury disappears from the scene must seem as ominous to 
his political opponents as to his friends and supporters. 

Mr. Balfour’s accession to the Premiership has been anticipated 
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for some time past. A few months ago there were three other men 
‘in the running’ for the succession to Lord Salisbury. These were 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
When the secret history of our time is revealed we shall know some- 
thing of the internal struggles which have taken place before the 
question of the Premiership could be regarded as settled. It is true 
that we have not been allowed to witness any personal squabbles or 
intrigues on the part of the leaders themselves. So far as the world 
knows they have been in complete agreement all along, and now 
that the issue has been decided those who might properly have 
regarded themselves as Mr. Balfour’s rivals are not only seen cordially 
acquiescing in his promotion, but are loud in praise of the choice 
that has been made. This, at least, is an edifying example, which 
may be studied with advantage by all parties. But it would be an 
idle affectation to pretend that the Unionist party has not been divided 
in opinion on the subject of the succession to the Premiership, or 
that there have not been times when Mr. Balfour’s chances of 
obtaining the coveted post seemed to be anything but good. He 
has undoubtedly been handicapped by two considerations. The first 
was the frequency with which he blundered in his management of 
the House of Commons, and the second, his close relationship to Lord 
Salisbury. The influence of the Cecil family in the political world 
of to-day has been openly and noisily resented by certain members 
of the Unionist party. But the personal magnetism which is one of 
the gifts enjoyed by Mr. Balfour, and the cordial recognition by the 
House of Commons not only of his unquestionable ability, but of his 
fine character, have enabled him to overcome difficulties which must 
otherwise have been fatal to the gratification of his ambition, and he 
has been cordially accepted both by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment and by the Opposition as the most suitable successor to Lord 
Salisbury. In the House of Commons, indeed, there is the joy over 
his selection which springs from the fact that he is an old member of 
that body, one who has made his way step by step from the lowest 
rungs of the ladder to the top. There is nothing of which members 
of the House of Commons are more jealous than of the rights of their 
own order, and it is clear that Mr. Balfour’s appointment is regarded 
by the present House as a triumph for itself. Whether the House of 
Lords will take so kindly to the new Prime Minister is not yet clear. 
The retirement of Lord Salisbury must make an immense change in 
the character of that body. For years past the Peers, with all their 
disadvantages, have more than held their own against the elected 
Chamber. It is to them that the country has looked for any 
authoritative exposition of questions of foreign policy; and this has 
been due to the fact that the persons who by knowledge, ability, and 
experience were best qualified to deal with such questions happened 
to be Peers. Now that Lord Salisbury has retired it is possible that 
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the country may take a different view of the House of Lords ; for it 
will no longer furnish the platform from which the Prime Minister 
addresses the country and the world. But it must not be forgotten 
that the Upper Chamber still contains not only the most experienced 
of the men who have in recent times dealt with the great problems 
of foreign policy, but the only man, besides Lord Salisbury himself, 
who has held the highest office in the State. It may. be that the 
change in the Premiership wili restore the waning influence and 
prestige of the House of Commons, and that Mr. Balfour will secure 
the position of authority which his uncle has held so long. In that 
case the balance of power may shift again to the House of Commons, 
and it may become the exponent of the high policy of the State, as’ 
well as of our purely fiscal and domestic legislation. But that day 
has not yet arrived, and Mr. Balfour, notwithstanding his undoubted 
ability, has still to prove that he can hold his own against the men 
of weight and experience who, from the shelter of their gilded cage, 
will keep a watchful eye upon his policy and ever be ready to criticise 
his utterances when they deal with those matters upon which the 
House of Lords claims to speak with special authority. 

It is when one realises all that may be involved in this change in 
the Premiership that one’s astonishment at the indifference with 
which the country has regarded it becomes greatest. We stand 
once more upon the watershed, and yet nobody, not even the busy 
quidnunes of St. Stephen’s, seem to trouble themselves as to the 
direction in which the nation’s footsteps shall next be turned. We 
know that in recent years we have wandered far from the path which 
our fathers followed. We have seen the party system discredited 
and weakened by the unquestioned preponderance in successive 
Parliaments of one particular set of opinions; we have seen the 
House of Commons itself fall into something like contempt, so that 
the halfpenny newspapers, who make it their business to provide 
for the tastes of the man in the street, often think they have done 
justice to its proceedings in a couple of sentences. There are 
even amongst us some who believe that the Parliamentary system 
is dying out here in England, ‘the mighty mother’ of all Parlia- 
ments, and who talk of the King and his Council as being likely to 
take the place of our representative institutions. It seems incredible 
that such ideas should be abroad, that any sane man should regard 
Parliament and our party system as being in the melting-pot. Yet 
such men are to be found, and they are not the least acute or sagacious 
observers of the time. They see how the power of the Crown has 
been growing, slowly but steadily, in this country during the past 
sixty years; they note the loss of influence which has more recently 
befallen the House of Commons; but that which they see more 
clearly than anything else is the paralysing indifference of the mass 
of the nation to the movements of what is known as the political 
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world. Of this indifference we have just had the most striking 
instance. At a critical moment in the history of the State the 
Minister who has for years held the reins of power in his hands, who 
has controlled our fortunes and decided our policy in every quarter 
of the world, throws up his office, giving place to another, and the 
event does not, apparently, stir the country so much as a horse-race 
or a cricket-match would havedone. ‘ Wake up, England !’ is clearly 
a message that may apply to other matters than our threatened 
commercial supremacy. If the political life of the country is not to 
be raised to a higher and more healthy plane, we must soon cease to 
provide that model of a free, self-governed community which has so 
long attracted the admiration of the world. 

For the moment such interest as the political crisis excited, even 
in the more serious newspapers and in the lobbies at Westminster, 
centred upon the reconstruction of the Ministry. People were much 
more anxious to know what Ministers would follow Lord Salisbury 
into retirement, and who would be their successors, than to consider 
the great questions which were raised by the change. The first 
resignation announced as the result of Lord Salisbury’s retirement 
was that of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. Sir Michael holds a peculiar 
place in the House of Commons. With the exception of Mr. 
Chamberlain, he is looked upon as the strongest man on the 
Treasury Bench ; indeed, there are some who would not even except 
Mr. Chamberlain. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed that in the 
struggle which was carried on in the Cabinet during the closing 
stages of the South African war the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the leader of one party and the Colonial Secretary of another. 
The former represented the old school of Liberal-Conservatism which 
was in the ascendant in Lord Derby’s last Administration, and which 
more recently was personified in the House of Commons by Sir 
Stafford Northcote. Sir Michael has almost as little love of Imperialism 
as Sir William Harcourt, though no taint of Little Englandism is 
attached to his name. During the last three years he has had the 
most thankless of tasks in providing the means of carrying on 
the war, and his latest Budget was the reverse of a success. No one 
has protested more loudly than he has done against any reversion to 
the old and evil methods of Protection. He has stamped with 
evident delight upon any talk of an Imperial Zollverein. In short, 
he has succeeded in winning the confidence of his political opponents, 
just as he has retained that of the older school of Unionists. His 
retirement, though due, as he explained, to private reasons, is at this 
moment distinctly ominous. It means that the views which he held 
with regard to our fiscal policy have lost their strongest supporter in 
the Cabinet. At the moment at which I write his successor has not 
been appointed. But, whoever he may be, there are many good 
jadges who insist that he ought to be Mr. Chamberlain. The 
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painful and unfortunate accident from which the Colonial Secretary 
suffered at the beginning of the month has kept him in retirement 
during the crisis, and his only utterance has been contained in the 
message of cordial allegiance to Mr. Balfour which was read at the 
meeting of the Unionist party at the Foreign Office. But the eyes 
of most men have been turned towards him even in his seclusion. 
Whatever his errors may have been, he has at least succeeded in 
making the Colonial Office one of the most prominent departments 
of the Government, and he has at the same time brought about 
relations of the most cordial kind between that Office and our great 
self-governing Colonies. His most severe critics cannot deny him 
this credit. Some of his admirers wish to see his triumph acclaimed 
by a change in the designation of his post. They would like to see 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies turned into the Secretary of 
State for Imperial Affairs. They do not apparently realise that the 
Minister for Imperial Affairs must always be the Premier, unless the 
latter is to be a cypher in his own Administration. More discreet 
admirers of Mr. Chamberlain maintain that, having conducted the 
new colonial policy so far with success, it would be well that he 
should now be transferred to the Treasury, where, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he can carry forward the work in the direction in 
which it must now proceed if the fiscal relations of the Mother 
Country and the Colonies are to be placed upon a more certain and 
satisfactory basis. There is a great deal to be said in favour of this 
plan, and even Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents would not be sorry to 
afford him an opportunity of mastering the special difficulties with 
which the British Chancellor of the Exchequer has to deal in meet- 
ing the enormous demands which our new Imperial policy imposes 
upon the resources of the country. But Mr. Chamberlain installed 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer would excite the gravest appre- 
hension among those who believe as strongly as they ever did that 
Free Trade is the one fiscal policy which this country is bound to 
pursue. In any case this change at least is not likely to happen. 

Of the other departments of the Government in which changes 
were called for by the change in the Premiership I need not speak, 
for at this moment they have not been completed. One thing has, 
however, been made clear. That is, that within the circle of the 
Ministerialists there is a strong desire that many of the old and 
familiar figures should disappear from the official ring. A notorious 
cynic used to declare, a dozen years ago, that he was only waiting for 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from political life in order to arrange for 
a ‘suttee of his widows’—the statesmen of the old school who had 
remained staunch to him to the end. It was a measure of this kind 
that seemed to be demanded by the Ministerial newspapers when Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation was announced. His political widows were to 
be offered up as a sacrifice upon his funeral pyre. Perhaps it is not 
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unnatural that the widows have taken a different view of the 
situation, and have shown no particular desire to endure the pains of 
martyrdom for the greater glory of their old chief. 

At the moment of writing the only further change actually 
announced in the constitution of the Ministry is the retirement of 
Lord Cadogan from his post as Viceroy of Ireland. His successor 
has not yet been appointed. If Mr. Wyndham remains at the Irish 
Office as Chief Secretary, his admission to the Cabinet may be 
regarded as certain. But Mr. Wyndham, as Irish Secretary, has 
had the misfortune to please neither his friends nor his opponents, 
and he may possibly be anxious to find another department of public 
work, Speculation upon changes which must of necessity be made 
public before these pages are in the hands of the readers are obviously 
futile; but the delay that has taken place in the announcement of 
the new appointments can hardly be attributed wholly to the King’s 
illness. The Prime Minister has doubtless found the task of recon- 
struction not less delicate or difficult than it was two years ago, when 
Lord Salisbury attempted it after the general election. The cry for 
‘new blood,’ when its gratification necessitates the displacement of old 
friends, is one that tries a Minister more than any other appeal that 
may be made to him. Yet the manner in which Mr. Balfour responds 
to this cry in the present instance will go a long way towards 
determining the position he is likely to assume as head of the 
Government. 

The reconstructed Ministry, with the new Prime Minister at its 
head, starts upon its career with certain distinct advantages, counter- 
balanced by some very serious drawbacks. The majority behind it in 
the House of Commons is still one of imposing strength. But ominous 
signs, not perhaps of cleavage, but of discontent among its members, 
have not been wanting of late. This House of Commons, which was 
elected upon an issue the falseness of which is now apparent to every- 
body, has never, to use the word in its physiological sense, had a good 
constitution. It was united and firm in its support of Ministers whilst 
the war, which was officially proclaimed to be at an end two years ago, 
was carried forward to the real end, that which was only reached by 
Lord Kitchener a couple of months since. But it showed that upon 
other questions of importance it was by no means a homogeneous body. 
It did not relish the bread tax, in which it saw a weapon that 
might be used against it with formidable effect in the constituencies ; 
it could not pretend to applaud the Government method of dealing 
with the London Water Question ; and, above all, it was distinctly 
afraid of the concessions to the clerical party in the matter of 
national education. On this. last question a section of the 
Ministerialists have pressed their demands upon the new Prime 
Minister with some pertinacity. They have made it clear that they 
recognise the soundness of the doctrine which insists that where 
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public money is expended it should be under public control. The 
neglect of this rule is, after all, the fatal defect in the Government 
scheme of education ; and the defect is aggravated by the fact that 
the money which is to be withdrawn from public control is to be 
entrusted to the control of a body of men who, despite the admirable 
qualities they show in their own sphere, are not generally popular 
with the electors. It remains to be seen whether the Prime 
Minister will be able to reassure his followers and to secure their 
hearty support in the task of carrying the chief measure of the 
session to a successful issue. If one may judge by the first public 
speech he has made since his accession to the Premiership—that at 
Fulham on the 19th of July—he is hardly approaching his task in 
the spirit of confidence that a man who had really ‘felt his feet’ 
would be likely to show. A Prime Minister is something more than 
a departmental chief, or even a leader of the House of Commons, 
and something better than the narrow commonplaces of partisan 
controversy is demanded of him when he has to deal with the 
burning questions of the moment. Yet at Fulham Mr. Balfour 
ignored the real grievances of the opponents of his measure, and 
contented himself with setting up straw men in order that he might 
destroy them before the eyes of his audience. There was certainly 
nothing in this speech to encourage the hope that in his new office 
he will rise to the height of statesmanship to which a Prime 
Minister, if he is to be great and successful, is bound to attain. But 
it is too soon to judge him in his new capacity, and every patriot 
will cherish the hope that in the end he will justify the trust which, 
with the general assent of all parties, has been reposed in him. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s position in the reconstructed Ministry must 
undoubtedly be one of unique importance. With the retirement of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks Beach he becomes by far the 
most powerful member of the Cabinet below the rank of Premier. 
The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Lansdowne are, of course, men of 
exceptional weight and influence ; but circumstances have conspired 
in favour of Mr. Chamberlain, and have given him a position superior 
to that of any of his colleagues. He and the Prime Minister have 
exchanged public declarations of the confidence and admiration 
which each entertains for the other. Obviously, the very existence 
of the new Cabinet must depend upon the maintenance of those 
reciprocal feelings. Mr. Balfour’s task is hardly made easier by the 
fact that one of his colleagues occupies this position of special 
authority. Even if Mr. Chamberlain were less vigorous and self- 
assertive than he is, a Premier who had to work with a colleague 
whom a considerable section of the community regard as the pre- 
eminent statesman of the day could hardly hope to have an easy 
lot. As it is, there can be no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas 
and Mr, Chamberlain’s policy will more than ever prevail in the 
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Cabinet. Fortunately, there have been some incidents during the 
past month that seem to indicate that he is more willing than has 
been generally believed to subordinate his own personal views to 
those of his colleagues as a whole. His refusal to yield to the 
demand for the suspension of the Constitution in Cape Colony has 
done much to reassure those who feared that he might seek to carry 
out his own policy without stopping to consider the cost. The 
proceedings at the conferences between himself and the Colonial 
Premiers are not yet made known, but there are significant indica- 
tions in the speeches of the Colonial Ministers of the fact that the 
dangers of any attempt to force Great Britain and her dependencies 
into closer relations of a formal kind are fully recognised, and that 
the great ideal of Imperial unity is not likely, in consequence, to be 
injured by premature attempts to embody it in written documents. 
As Mr. Balfour truly said at Fulham, it is in the feelings of the great 
masses of the Empire that the surest foundation for that ideal is to 
be found. Mr. Chamberlain’s eager temperament may lead him to 
look with sympathy upon action more spirited than prudent, but his 
experiences of late have taught him that in most human enterprises 
to go gently is to go safely. 

The return of Lord Kitchener to this country at the close of his 
great campaign has been one of the most pleasing events of the 
month. The King’s illness and the events which followed it may to 
some extent have thrown the home-coming of the victorious 
Commander into the shade, but there is no reason to doubt the 
fulness of the appreciation of his. great achievement by the nation at 
large. It is seldom, indeed, that any general has returned to his 
native land with a more brilliant record of good work accomplished 
for his country than that which Lord Kitchener brought with him. 
He has given us not only victory, but peace, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the peace, thanks largely to his wisdom in diplomacy, 
is one of a thoroughly satisfactory character. He has vindicated 
brilliantly the reputation of the army which he commanded, not 
only as a great fighting force always ready for the duty imposed upon 
it, but as a body whose humanity and good behaviour are beyond 
dispute. Even our Continental critics are slowly beginning to realise 
this fact, and the voice of reckless slander is heard no longer. The 
most recent accounts from South Africa, supplemented by the state- 
ments of the Boer leaders themselves, show that our victory over 
our old antagonists was largely due to that system of blockhouses 
at the completion of which Lord Kitchener wrought so patiently 
during many weary and trying months. It is no exaggeration to 
say that we have in him one of our most valuable assets as a nation. 
How shall we make use of it? Despite the views of professional 
soldiers, and perhaps despite Lord Kitchener's personal inclination, 
there are many who feel that to send him into honourable exile in 
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India is not the way to get the best out of his striking abilities and 
heroic character. No one will disparage the greatness of the claims 
of India ; but after all there are claims nearer home. We have still to 
reform the War Office and to reconstruct our Army. None can doubt 
that in the performance of this huge task, so necessary for our 
security and our peace of mind, there is no one who can equal the 
great soldier and administrator who has just returned bearing his 
sheaves with him. The work is not one that can be safely delayed. 
To allow it to be put off for four or five years would be almost 
suicidal. To leave it in the hands of men who, whatever their merits 
may be, have given no proof of their power to cope successfully with 
the evils of the existing system would be nothing less than a betrayal 
of the national interests. Such men as Lord Kitchener and Sir 
George Clarke—whom for some inscrutable reason the Government 
thought fit to send to the Antipodes—are needed at home—and needed 
now, ifthe British Army is to be made what it ought to be, and what 
it must be if the national safety is to be assured. The claims of 
official precedence and the bonds of red-tape must be ruthlessly cast 
onone side. We have men whom we believe to be capable of under- 
taking the greatest work that at this moment needs to be done for 
England. The people of England should insist that, instead of being 
employed in distant quarters of the world, they should at the earliest 
possible moment be set to the work which is waiting for them at 
home. 

How urgent and how grave is the necessity for the accomplish- 
ment of this work we have had onlyitoo much reason to learn during 
the past month. The case of Sir Redvers Buller, which has been 
recently under discussion in Parliament, is painful and disconcerting 
from whatever point it may be viewed. So long as Mr. Brodrick 
stands upon official usage, and refuses to place before us all the facts 
needed to enable us to understand the melancholy events associated 
with the names of Colenso and Spion Kop, many of us must refuse 
to pass judgment upon the distinguished soldier whose reputation 
is at stake. But if we have not been told enough to show how or 
why General Buller went wrong in the earlier days of the Natal 
campaign, we have learned more than enough to prove that a sweep- 
ing reform in our system of Army administration is required. Nor 
can we, in face of recent revelations, pretend to say that it is only in 
the system under which the commanderships of armies in the field 
are allotted that this reform is called for. The Sandhurst rustica- 
tions may be a small matter in themselves, but, coupled with the 
report of a recent committee of inquiry, they throw an ugly light 
upon the way in which young men entering the Army are prepared 
for their duties. The field of work which lies open to the reformer is 
indeed so vast, and the obstacles in his path so formidable, that it 
would be a mockery to entrust the task to any but the strongest and 
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ablest hands. Such hands we undoubtedly possess. I repeat my 
question: Are we going to use them, or to pass them on to some 
distant part of the globe, where their energy may find vent without 
disturbing the slumbers of Pall Mall ? 

Parliament went on with its work after the rude shock of the 
postponement of the Coronation in a somewhat half-hearted spirit. 
The Education Bill was its chief business. The progress made with 
the measure was slow, for the Opposition contested almost every line, 
and the new rules of procedure were found, like those which were 
passed in Mr. Gladstone’s time, to be powerless where the Opposition 
as a body was resolved to discuss questions fully. The only remedy 
in such a case is a resort to the closure. It is at the best of times a 
dangerous remedy, and more than once during the past month 
there has been a great outburst of indignation on the Liberal 
benches at the closuring of debate before important members of the 
Opposition had been permitted to speak. Mr. Balfour’s mood in 
dealing with the criticisms upon the Bill has varied; but on the 
whole he has preserved a conciliatory attitude, and some amend- 
ments have been accepted which have made the measure rather less 
obnoxious to the Liberal party. Upon the crucial question of public 
control in the denominational schools the cost of the education in 
which is wholly provided for by the State, he has stood firm. The 
clerical party, he has made it clear, is his party, and by that party 
he means to stand. The renewal of the fight in the October 
session is now looked forward to by the keenest opponents of the 
Bill, in the hope that it will furnish them with an opportunity of 
detaching a portion of the supporters of the Ministry. But the 
prevailing apathy in the country has not helped the critics of the 
measure, and there is no reason now to doubt that it will be carried 
substantially in the form in which it was introduced. Mr. Balfour's 
announcement that London is next year to be dealt with, and the 
London School Board abolished, has evoked a fresh cry of anger from 
the friends of the School Board system. It certainly seems a poor 
reward for the work which has been successfully accomplished by 
the Board during the last thirty years that it should in the end be 
sent summarily about its business. In London, and in not a few of 
the great towns of the country, the School Boards have accomplished 
a work which would have been possible to no other body, In 
darkest London in particular the School Board has been the greatest 
agency for good that has yet appeared upon the scene, and it has 
rescued thousands of children from the worst of fates. We must 
wait until next year’s measure is introduced in order to see how the 
educational problem is to be dealt with in the greatest city in the 
world. To the mere outsider it seems as though there is a wanton 
waste of valuable material in the destruction of such a body as the 
London School Board. The fight over the London Water Bill, which 
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Mr, Balfour rather ludicrously attributed to a desire to prevent 
progress being made with the Education Bill, has been distinctly 
keen, and the Ministerial majority has more than once been reduced 
in a way that must have caused some disquietude tothe Whips. The 
real object of the opponents of the Government plan has been to 
secure for London what almost all the great towns of the country 
already enjoy—full popular control of the supply of one of the great 
necessaries of life. It is difficult to understand why Ministers 
should be so resolutely determined not to grant this; but the 
County Council is still the object of the bitter hatred of the men by 
whom it was founded, and, rather than allow it to have any adequate 
control over the London water supply, they insist upon forming a 
Water Board so cumbrous that the popular representation upon it 
will be wholly ineffective. In these circumstances it can hardly be 
expected that the London ratepayer will accept Mr. Balfour’s con- 
tention that the Bill establishes a fresh claim to the gratitude of 
London on the part of the Government. 

An important debate upon foreign affairs took place in the House 
of Lords immediately after the resignation of Lord Salisbury. The 
matters which were specifically dealt with by Lord Lansdowne, in 
reply to a series of questions from Lord Spencer, affected our rela- 
tions with China, Italy, and Japan. So far as Chinese affairs are 
concerned, the Foreign Secretary was able to make a statement 
that was distinctly reassuring. It is true that we have by no 
means reached the end of our difficulties in the Far East; but 
apparently the settlement of the Chinese question on a satis- 
factory basis is approaching. England, Lord Lansdowne was able 
to state, has suggested what seems to be a just abatement of the 
claims of the Powers with regard to the indemnity; and generally 
there is reason to hope that for some time to come the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Chinese Empire will not be such as to 
cause uneasiness. Our relations with Italy have been the subject 
of anxious comment in the press, not only of this country, but of 
the Continent. The renewal of friendly relations between France 
and Italy had, it was feared in some quarters and hoped in others, 
been followed by a cooling of the old friendship between Italy and 
this country ; above all, it was believed that under the new conditions 
the old understanding between us and the Italian Government on 
the subject of the Mediterranean had either been abandoned or 
seriously weakened. Lord Lansdowne was, fortunately, able to use 
reassuring language on this point. He stated that the agreement 
arrived at in 1887 had been substantially maintained, though he 
admitted that there had been occasions on which some differences of 
opinion had arisen between the two Governments. These differences 
have now, however, been settled, and our general relations with Italy 
continue to be of the most cordial nature. It is rather curious that 
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his reply on this subject has not pleased popular opinion in Italy. 
We must remember, however, that there has always been a consider- 
able party in that country who openly expressed their preference for 
an alliance with France to the Crispi policy of an understanding with 
England. The question of our relations with our Japanese ally sprang 
from a curious indiscretion of speech of which Lord Cranborne was 
guilty in the House of Commons. The Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had stated in relation tothe Japanese alliance that England did 
not seek alliances, but granted them, and his words had, not unnaturally, 
given offence to a sensitive nation, which had hailed the treaty with 
this country as evidence of the fact that it had been admitted on a basis 
of equality to the ranks of the Great Powers. There was no doubt as to 
the gravity of Lord Cranborne’s indiscretion ; but it was not less certain 
that he had not correctly expressed the state of the relations between 
this country and Japan, and Lord Lansdowne was, happily, able to 
announce that any feeling which might have arisen from the Under- 
Secretary’s unfortunate use of words had been completely removed. 
In Germany a movement has been started during|the month for the 
purpose of improving the relations between that country and our 
own. There was more than ample room for such a movement. The 
bitter hostility towards Great Britain which was shown by Germany 
during the South African War has apparently been intensified by 
the jealousy with which our complete victory is regarded. It is re- 
assuring to know that there are eminent Germans who recognise the 
dangers springing from such a state of feeling, and who are striving 
to remove it. Thus, for the present at least, the field of foreign affairs 
seems to be free from difficulties, and Lord Salisbury has had the 
satisfaction of quitting office at a time when the horizon is unclouded. 
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